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An Author seldom finds himself more embarrassed than twhen he- 
atiempts to give an account of his own productions. The desire he 
Feels to preclude censure, by assigning reasons for not having suc 
ceeded more to his wishes; and ihe fear of offering any thing that 
indicates presumption, confines him to a narrow path which 2 is er- 
wremely difficult to read with accuracy and satisfaction. 

Many of the subjects which comprise thes work have so frequently 
been handled at full length in separate publications, that. each 
in this cannot be expected to consist solely of new principles ; what 
originality it is therefore entailed to, ts principally from. a manu- 
script so far back as the year 1508, and the Compiler's own inde- 
fatigable exertions in pursuit of every information, joined with his 
own experience. 

Many of the recent publications are indeed compilations from dif- 
ferent works, and. their authors have very liberally borrowed from the 
Cyclopedia, Encyclopedia Britiannica, The Gentleman's Recreation, 
Beckford on IIunting, and various others of their ae ssors 
nor is if pretended that the following work is entirely new. There 
will he found in it several collections from other books, but they are 
such only as have been thowght excellent in their hind. Tt was 
believed the whole would not have been less acceptable for thai reason, 
and ihat those occasional contrilutions has been so. augmented as to 
contain such a quantity of important knowledge as has never yet been 
comoriscd in any single Treatise on the subject’ of Shooting. 
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Tt is the Compiler's invariable plan through the ehole> of this 
work, to be as clear and intelligent as he possibly cau. He assures 
his readers he has bestowed all the pains imaginable; has perused 
with petiuliar attention every recent information ‘connected with the 
subject; and he trusts he has done so with a conciseness calculated te 
make it instructive, cheap and portable. ‘Netther labour nor expence 
have been spared to render it accurate and. useful; and he flaiters 
himself on the score of utility and cheapness it will be found toerceed 
all other books on the same subject. And not until the reader has 
perused the greater part of wt, will he beable truly to appreciate its. 
merits, and form an adequate idea of the labour and pains expended’ 


in the execution. * 


Some individuals may perhaps lay to my charge a portion of vanity, 


1 attempting d task of so much difficulty ; yet I can assure the readers, 
have not entered on a subject to which I have not only served 
apprenticeships, but of which I am, in most sportsmen’s opinions, 
muster. Let nie endeavour to- remark, notwithstanding, and 
impress on the minds of my readers, that compiling @ work of this 
nature requires more than merely to transcribe, or like a parrot, by 
rote comnut to: paper every circumstance related. by preceding authors; 
én this subject, great experience is not only necessary, anda degree 
of practical knowledge possessed but by an: adept inthe school, and 
a complete practitional sportsman, to which character I candidly, con-- 
aioe I have more claim-than to any rank in the field of literature... 


This candid avowal, and appeal to the consideration and goodnature- 
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of the learned, will, in this instance I hope, procure me their in- 


dulgence. Unadorned as it ts with the beauties of. composition, or 
elegance.of stile, I trust they will not be surprised to find that what is 
offered to them is cloathed in « plain garb, always keeping in mind 
that the language of every sportsman should be as plain as eS 
in or out of the field. 

The Compiler feels a peculiar pleasure in stating all the modern 
“inventions and improvements ately made in the sporting world, by 
collecting and arranging all these recent discoveries, which must essen- 
tially conduce to facilitate their attainment: not conient with one 
znsertion of what has already been collected, he has augmented the 
work with a large accession from other quarters, ~~ 

The rules lad down are extracted from the best publications, and 
from the information of the most experienced Sportsmen, with t 
addition of a variety of subjects und topics necessary for every sport 
an, and as ‘yet never laid before the public. 

Nothing superfluous has leven attended to. The different subjects 
- have been minutely investigated, and proved by actual experience dnd 
perseverance, and therefore the Compiler hopes their validity will not 
be questioned. A strict observance of the advice and cautions recom= 
mended, will contribite essentially, he is convinced, to the prevention 
of many of those misfortunes, by which ve lives of a number of 


individuals are lost or embittered. 


As an apology for all inaccuracies, I beg leave to state, I have 
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not submiticed my work to the correction of either professed ane 
or learned men. 

How this first production of the Compiler’ s may be received by. 
the public time. can only discover. As there ts an almost infinite 
wortety of taste in the minds of men of literary subjects, some may 
probably censure, and oihers approve; but the Compiler zs conscious 
of having done the utmost in his power to render the work as useful 
as possible; yet since no human production has ever been found 
perfect in its kind, it would be cruel, if not unjust, to expect absolute 

perfection m this his present and first aitempt. 
When he looks over the very respectable list of his Subscribers, 
(to whom he begs leave to return his most grateful® thanks) he ob- 
es among them many who are justly distinguished for their refined 
The honor they havedone him is so flattering, that it gives 

@ sensation of pleasure not to ‘be described. 
Y t at the same time, when he refiects how ‘little there is in hes 


‘hk worthy of their attention, it produces that anxiety which ws 
tural to difident minds on such occasions. He can only there- 


e rely on that candour which minds the Jer we 


vays the most ready to exercise. = 

Convinced therefore that those young Sportsmen who are fond of 
Shooting, will in this work not only find an instructor that will 
not deceive them, but render them every essential” service and neces- 
SOY assistance in the pursuit of game. It is as such presented 
to you, my Lords and Gentlemen, trusting it will not only meet - 
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5 ULD we penetrate into es inmost recesses 
and discover the laws by which any 
is regulated and governed, there is no doubt 

it we should find a system noble grand and ele- 
vated; framed with exquisite skill renewed and 
kept in action by the nicest principle of order, 
and supported by unerring wisdom. But this is 
a task beyond the reach of human knowledge and 
ability; ; as the study even of one ieee arti- 


a 
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ele is sufficient for the life of man; we are there- ~ 
fore under the necessity of substituting artificial 
systems, which although they fall short of perfec- 
tion, yet greatly facilitate each particular study, 
and enable every contemplative mind to select - 
: parts most suited to his genius and inclination, by 
which means every separate branch may be pur-— 
sued through its orders and genera, without en- 
croaching upon any other; this has encreased the — 
number of la purers; and their agoregate endea- 
vours have ¢ eatly enriched*the field of science 
te branch of natural history is the most 
os of all — eles not onl 


bvsell ee soli “alto s cetaceous bi a 
or whales and ‘the human’ species. This class at 

first sight, appears to unite animals, not only 
totally dissimilar, in their outward appearance, 


but in no~ respect aos in their habits and 
dispositions. : 
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A more nice inspection and closer examination 
will however soon convince us of their similarity 
and near alliance; the outward appearance indeed 
affords an astonishing: variety, but the inward 

. structure is nearly alike in all the genera. hey 
~ breathe through langs, are viviparous, and suckle 

their young by means of mammelle or teats, 

| which differ in situation, and are more or less in 

© p 0 orion to ‘the number of young brought forth 


tes that i ORE but : we — Bic pains 
x ampine the internal structure, and van arty 


nding and compan ancl we shall 

ad an astonishing similarity and agreement: 

‘composed of the same materials, furnished with 
ae: same Ee “which are acted upon aecly ™ 
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in the same manner; they are equally liable to 
accident, “decay and putrefaction. On the other 
hand we find agreeable to the Mosaic account of 
the creation, that man was the last of the Crea- 
tors works; created in the image of his Maker 
with an immortal s6ul; endowed with reason and 
reflection, which enable him to contemplate the 
works of that omnipotent Being from ae his 
existence is derived. Sa +, 

From 1 any considerations we have sufficien 
ground or believing that there are beings as 1 
superior to v as we are to the brutes; and — 
though we are connected with the brutes by 
a or earthly bodies; ‘so are we ur 
with angels, and ultimately with God himself 
our incorruptible, or heavenly souls. 

ole ae rs evident that we are a connecting lin 

E chain by which all beings are united, — 
nee it is Gon ois that we are much further remov- 
ed from the: first ereat mover of all things, than 


from the most minute and apparently trifling 5pm 
of the creation. 
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If we attempt a general view of the animal 
kingdom, a large and extensive field opens to. us, 
boundless on all sides, and stored with an ‘im- 
mense number of creatures, as different in their 
dispositions and manners as in’ their make and : 
form. We shall findjeach animal assigned its pro- 
per element, climate and means.of subsistence; 
that some possess strength and courage, accompa- 
nied with hunger and yoracity, others gentleness, 

srance and agility, attended with restlessness 
timidity; some again are endued with faith- 
288, patience and honesty, others are strongly 
acteristic by deceit and treachery. Some ani- 
and these the most gentle, innocent and 
qual, content themselves in our pastures enjoy- 

g the society of men.. Those which are more 
fierce and suspicious, age themselves in the deep- 
st recesses of the forest, others as if they knew 
there was no safety for them on the surface of ‘the 
earth, dig subtéyrancous abodes, take refuge in 


b 


Pale 
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caverns, or gain the summit of the most imaceessi- 
ble. mountains. Lastly the most ferocious and 
formidable kinds, inhabit desarts only, and reign 
as monarchs in those burning climates, where 
man nearly savage moth ee, are unable to 
S conquer them. 
The brute creation are im ‘general confined to 
_ particular districts and sititations suited to their 
respective want and calls of nature, It is 
ve universally jimpressed with an 
: aad an Seaeps thirst i 


est dangers, 
able diffidulties, Jemand his native Ding 
he not: haa aes all the necessaries but ever 


oo on "hd Be lous ocean, noe find : 
_time almost naked, dissolving beneath he fervent 
heat of the sun, under the torrid zone, and at _ 
another wrapped in furs yet nearly petrified with: 
eold, und © the chilling influence “of the frigid 
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zone. . The intense heat and almost insupportable 

burning sands im the southern desart, the moun- 

tains of ice, and chilling blasts of the northein 

atmosphere, have each attractions to employ his 

- faculties, engage his attention, and gratify his m- 
quiring spirit. 

Hence we may. conclude ae as all the trea- 
sures of nature are so artfully contrived, so won- _ 
derfully propagated and so providentially sup- 
ported throughout : her three kingdoms ib seems 

itended._ by the Creator for the sake of man. 
very thing may he made su servient to his © 
if not immediately, yet medi ately; not so to 
f other animals. 
By the help of reason man tames the fiereest 


nimals; pursties and catches the swiftest; nay he 
able to reach even as pes lie iid in the 


: ottom of the sea. 
By the help of reason, he encreases the num- 


ber of vegetables immensely; and does that by art, 
which nature teft to herself, ey scarcely effect. 
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By ingenuity he obtains from Fetbles, what- 
ever is convenient or necessary for food, drink, 
elothing, medicine, navigation ou a thousand 
_ other purposes. 


‘He has found the means of going leon into 
~ the abyss of the earth, gly, almost ee its 
very bowels. _ ae 

a what antifiee has he ou io get frag 


- and Senciffer i Bae one is m 
i pake of ou the matter eomes to th 


"man; avi for ais sida more CoP Wee den tie, 
“by adminng the works of the Creator, shoul. Le 
extol ug La and al once enjoy all those things 
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of which he stands in need, and in order to pass 
his life conveniently and pleasantly. : 

But to return to the subject of quadrupeds I . 
_ shall not ete a aa view of the animal 


exceéd my limits 4 or. intentions in ie present 
pare 


little: 
reator, 


nmeénse magnitude of cite elephant with | the. 

nitive smallness: of the shrew; the swiftmess 

ate vith the almpet imperceptible 

SOr: noticing any part 

gna Aiea except the dog, who 

‘ from his sagacity, fidelity and Chey becomes 
_ one of the most useful to man. _ 


& 


G: 


merous host of foes that, simroand him on every side, eae : 

‘Sjery moment and opportunity to encroach upon his possessions, - 

to dees his Poe or to endanger his personal safety? or 
ao : 
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. how shail he bring juto subjection such as are necessary for his 
well being? his utmost Vigilance will not be sufficient to “secure. 
him from the rapacity: of the one, nor his greatest exertions en 

able him to overcome the speed of the other, 
To maintain his independence, to ensure his safety, and. ae 
provide for his support, it as Teeessary that some one amo 
animals should be brought over to his assistance, whose - sal, 
fidelity might be deper ‘ont and where, amidst all the 


— ious orders of animated beings, could one be found so entirely 


of F thir ‘ae 
tion of mankind in nl 


the concer and foe. possession ae ‘the earth, 


Ga eg 


e find fidelity, courage, Zeal, and const hoy wf 
attachments and y et all these qualifications w ail net dele ad man 
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on all occasions, fromthe anger ae revenge avhich often assail 
him with a savage all barity too, shocking to relate. 

The species of our English Dogs have ever been prized above 
those of other Nations, for their excelling those of “every other 
Country; their valuable qualities hae, not beem equalled, 
< and therefore raise them above comparison; and hence it 18 well 
e kno. Oe are ao or eat resents When sent any where 


will attempt to i How numerous are the ‘different 
sat this present time, is to be entirely attributed to the. 
capmice of man, who by a systematic arrangement, 
hem capable of producing so many different spe- 
time has ; given a permanency: Pointers, Setters, 
ose dogs which come under the deseription of © 
: legree and qualities, are preserved, and remain 

ately pretty distinct. 
The natural disposition of the Dog ima savage + Ge is fierce, 
but when civilized, and accustomed to live 
a 


oo 


“cruel and voracious; 
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with men, hei sed of every amiable quality: He seems 
to have no other desire, than to please by his obedience, to pro- 
tect his master, and to gratify him. He is gentle, obedient, ~ 
‘and submissive ; these dispositions, joined to his almost unbound- 


ed sagacity, justly. claim the esteem of mankind; accor dingly, 
~~ there is not any animal so much caressed. or respected; he is so 
: Sa and s 50 tuch formed: to plea ‘that he assumes the very 
hich he resides. Teta 

i aes a view of the ae kinds, ‘as weil hie, 

id Pr inge of this see animal, 4d 


ey 


Pee ie sits to esate the contributic "us “of passengers Jt 
“may be sometimes nen 
ceive the morsel from the oN ace pick from” 


Oe: aatyas 
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the ground the money thrown out to ae its tniser able owner; 
when. the day i is pastyeit conducts him home again, and grate- 
fully receives as the reward of his services, the scanty oe 

which poverty and wretchedness can bestow. id 
‘The next of these useful animals is the Shepherd's Dog; ever 
faithfol to hig charge, he reigns at the head of the flock, where 
he is ee ee and attended ee even inet voice a — 


though he sometimes catches them by the = ot throws *them 


PA} 
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to keep and secure them for the Shepherd, he is tender of Eker 
and seldom hurts them; he will not suffer any strange sheep to 
mix with his own flock, but carefully keeps off eyery intruder, 
“Th driving a number of sheep, a well-tramed Dog meyer fails to 
~ confine them to the read; watches every avenue that leads from 
: at, where he takes his stand, threatening every delmguent; he ° 
: Tsues the er if ae — cae his 5 eee and 


a " is eo WwW Bs Meal Ga o ode dhoute wish to 
we them home, as soon as lie’ comes. in sight, and ‘ tl 


here related ba this Dee was ey ‘a8 evidence i trial 
his a> who was a notorious Coos Ven. ue De 


vat tee and to ne ae “ went es thi flock Ww 
the Dog at his heels, to whom he gave a secret signal, s0as to 
let him know the individuals he w anted, to the mumber of ei a 

or seven out of many score; he then went home, and although _ 
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this way they are more than amatch for a Ball, which they 
quickly compel to ran; their sagacity 1 is rettiarkable, and uncem= 
_ monly great; they know their master’s fields, and are singularly 
aitentive to the cattle ee rein them. A” ager! Dog a ay 


is commonly used in 
these iw a 


seers to bear some i to 
inhabits 


the Cone cae muzzies, in den ee shage Pi, a 
‘DBushiy curling tails; the principal difference is in their size, and 


rs 


sah 
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though ahi larger, they all of them foe ager resemblance 
to the Shepherd's a > 
“Most of the Greenland Dogs are we some spotted, and 
some black: They may be said rather to howl than to bark. 
‘The Greenlanders sometimes cat their flesh. In the Society 
sland ph have eee Kin of Dogs; ey are of the ee a 


eo 


: ‘og as we serve eae jew 
my are kalled os rang 
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The ‘Green ¢ a Poy sae garments of their ae 
and use them nee wing sledges, to which they \ yoke them, four, 
rae and sometimes six together. 

* Five of these dogs, that had escaped with their trappings, 
were found in Greenland, and bro ought .to this country some 

years ago, by one of our ships in the Fishery. The Dogs of 
- Kamschatska are commonly ick and white; they are strong, S 
rimble and active, and are veryuseful in drawing sledgess the 
only method of travelling injthat country during the winter; ‘they 
travel with great expedition. Captain King relates, that du- 
ring his stay there, a Courier travelling with dispatches, wh 
was” ae 0 oe a igus of two biunelred, — 


sey eg : 


_ rest; the reins ira Ftoned foa colle Pat the 
> got are of ttle use in dingeing thems ie driv er d 


nts used in rahi them for _1aiders, ] 
valuable according to their steadiness and docility; 
forty Roubles, or ten pounds, -being no unusual price fag one 
of them. ‘The rider has a crooked stick, answering the purpose 
_ both of whip and reins,» with which by striking on the ‘snow, he 


reas the speed of the dogs, or gos them at his pleasure; 
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when they are inattentive to their duty, he often chastises them 
by throwing it at them, and shews gréat dexterity in regaining 
his stick again; which is the greatest difficulty attending his’ si. 
- tuation; for if he should by any chance happen to lose it, the 
ee immediately discover the circumstance, and never fail to 
set off at full speed, and: continue torun until their strength is 
exhausted, or till the carriage is overturned and dashed to Bs, 2 
or hurried down a precipice. Mie : 

al December 1784, a oo this tpt was Jef by a sg Se 


erd, and s some of them 


oo Pe if a = would aig ad 


The Farmers were so much ‘alarmed by wt op euiioe! that 
ous means were used for his destruction, they frequently 
& pursned him with Hounds and Greyhounds; but when the dogs 


came up with him, he laid down, on. his back, as if supplicating 
u .™ 3 c ard , € 5 
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for mercy, and in that position they never hurt him. He there- 
fore laid quietly taking his rest, till the Hunters approached, 
when he made off without being followed by the Hounds, tll 

! they were again incited to the pursuit, which always terminated 

- unsuccessfully. It is rather singul , and worthy of ‘remark, 
~. that he was one day pursued from Howick to upwards of thirty 
~ miles distance; but returned again to the same place, and killed 
sheep the same oe Lis*constant residence during the 
é He : ep near Hee a 


einer i ie killed oe ce of Fein ‘tile, 

they formed a plan to destroy him by hunting him, whieh. 

frequently did without success; he gave them very severe ch: 

but always beat or evaded the Hounds by Ii 

shortly after kilied near Corke, in the act of killing a s 

though many of the inhabitants conceived him to be a stra 
__ dog, he seemed from his hair and appearance as if Re | 

all his life in that wild state. ; 


& 
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The fiercest of all the Dog kind is the Bull Dog, which is pro- 
bably the most courageous creature im the world. It is low in 
“stature, but very strong and muscular; ifs nose is short, and the 
under jaw projects beyond the upper, which gives ita fierce and 
unpleasing aspect. Its» courage im attacking the Bull is well 
known: Its fury in seizing, © and its invincible eae inmain- 
taining its hold, are truly as Tt always aims at the 
front; and generally fastens upon rhe lip, the tongue, the « ; 
or some part of the face; where it = in spite of every oC oy 
owl i to oe i ie 


ia at the same ae eon choage in so 
aceount of the Dogs of Eipiras, ‘Biv 


: years Ano, at a Bull-baiting inthe North of England, when that 
yarbarous custom,was very common, a young 1 Man, cannot | 
€ courage of his Dog, laid some trifling wager, that he 
imes, cut off all the four feet of his Dog; 
rery amputation, it would attack the Bull. 
i iment was tried, and the Dog continued to seize 
a Ball as eagerly as if he had been perfectly whole. 
% _ Tn Holland, and at Brussells, the inhabitants train their dogs 
: = to, EN small carts to the herb markets; at ns Hague they are 


. 


oe oatys Sqce 


employed in bringing fish to the markets for several miles, a 
what Is very singular, withouta driver, 
p The mode we are informed they pursue to teach them to go, — 

~ or come without a ghide, is by not feeding them, until they ar- 
rive at the place of their destination; and, on coming im with a 
load of fish, a ole of fresh dogs é are directly harnessed, when 
s pty meee of being oa os (os 


: ce cee # aft 18 entirely ica to sth: fo = 
Dogs who eed ol some ask eetees, 


former, amthine summer (ihe season in ‘which oan: are a. 
turn oe ee te i = themselves, and ce them i in 


“travel great journeys: Marco Polo stort us, 5 “3 bn 
ae iat who ae to ee far North to tr ie for the. ae 


ble drawn by six mes ae wt shat mie changed hen 

and the sledges on the road, as we do in this country in aoe 
post. The Kamschaiskans make use of their skins for cl we 
and oftheir long hair for ornament. 


aes 


oa 
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Egdo cays, the Greenlanders Dogs will travel sixty Fnglish 
“mniles a day, although the sledge be well laden, and their Mas- 


ters in it besides. The Greenlanders, notwithstanding the services 
they derive son their dogs. § are _as ey masters as the Karis 


onlew in @ great capture of Seals, when they eo oe bey 
2 anupad with the blood and oa age. 


and its < bale Toit and terrific. 46 seems to ie ev 
for thei important trust of guarding and securing the valuable 
ee often committed to 2 care: Tess Yards, Garde 


. ie the First. Sone of the goed ae put into me a 
5 8 disabled by the La which took it the head 3 
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in, immediately seized the Lion by the a and Held him for a 
considerable time, “ull being severely torn by his claws, the Dog 
was obliged to quit his hold, and the Lion, being greatly ex- 
Fatsted i in the confliet, refused to renew. the engagement; but . 
taking a sudden leap over the Dog, fled into the in E 
his den, Tiwo of the dogs soon died of their wounds The last, 
ryived, and was taken great re of by the King’s son; who _ 
1, © He who had fought with the lang of ee should never” 
fter fight with an inlariod ree 


poste, a. it oy ert e 
i ay oe Boe fo an enemy so nh cs inesior : 


two cireumstances ot a D he inany seabes al 
and Neweastle. During a severe storm in the year 1789, a ship 
~ belonging to Neweastle, was lost near Yarmouth; anda New- 
foundland Dog alone escaped on shore, bringing” in his mouth 
the captain’s pocket-book, he landed amidst a numb ; 
‘ators, several of whom in vain endeavoured to take it from : 


. icifijvoc. 17 
him. The Sigacious animal, as if sensible of the i importance sf % 
his charge, which, .in all probability was delivered to him by his 
perishing master; at length leapt fawningly against tle breast of 
a man, who had attr acted his notice among the crowd, and de- 
Ze - livered the ook to him. The Dog immediately returned to the 
place where he landed, and watched with = attention for 
Pare ua ans pat came e fom . He 


ing a Child fall into the fiver on the “obsite 

to his Dog, which. immediately jumped in 
itching the child in his mouth, brought it sai oe es 
‘The a of some “te per oine: | 


time. He ate him ee two years, bow Ww sie, ae Bids 


equested by letter to send the Dog to the Compiler 

where he resided at that period. He was accordingly 

sent on Boartl a Corke Packet at Bristol, and on bearing the 
ES 


> 
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esse] was arrived, which then lay a great distance off fhe 
shore, but within hail; the Compiler went to get the Dog, and. 
seeing him on the deck, called to the hands on board to bring: ; 
“him on shore; the Dog, on. hearing’ his master’s yoice, in- 
pct eet inte the water, and swam to shore, i in aS Ce 


, Mr. Dani in his dean cates recites of a 
el Hardy! 8, who Was sent for by express to Bath, 
thence to the Colonel's house, at Springyield, in 
he Dog came the whole way shut up im the 

bel ng able to see ® tat road it was ae. ee fi 


P ue 0, in order to take over to ee, and ciel oe Nae " 
port for Corke; hnt thes el getting too farto the a 
was. forced to put into Courimasherry, in the wi eng all ha’ 
county where he landed, and took the: Setter 
“week after the Dog was lost, and he offered 
by advertisement and otherwise; and 
vesse] with whom he came, to know if the Dog nee 
to the an es was found. Py the Se : 
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~ gain the inh Ba was dhiven off by the sailors: The Dog or 
off and was never heard of, until the Compiler received a letter 


from the person of whom he purchased the Setter, to say Sancho 


was at his house. Tt is han dly posible to appre he astonish 


the man shewed on th 


“conjecture by Bos means ie. anim 
other than that in ‘Corke he got on board | 
i, quay and was token to. gre 


SF 


= 


ae it eS ee If les 
Pe a dn lt ee ig son tet im 


E ‘which was 3s uncommanly gy Cig 
A you g gentleman being i in P. 
going into some i of publi entertainment yg his Goes with 


aris, in the a + 1800, was 


p2 
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lim, but the guard at the door objected to the Dog’s being 
admitted, but said he would take care of it for the gentle- 
man until he should retam. The young, gentleman had not 3 
been long in this plaee when he amissed his watch, and going to. 
the guard and informing him of the citeumstance, requested the 

Dog might be allowed. to retiirn with him into the - rooms, as 

i through o means he would | certainly recover his watch; the 2 
was granted, and the young gentleman returning, inti- 
is] Jog that em; lost lll The Dog var 


gentleman’s; on the + cit, ie. Yaid down, the figs picked 
out his master’s watch; and bere it to him by the chain. | 
_ There aes mt main“the smallest doubt but that Dogs will . 
tions of their masters; they will often open a door, 
fring ga bel, when they a are desirous of saan admittance. Mr, 
lay, gi the Circus, Bath, hasa Terrier that the Compiler have 
seen ring the bell when dizecteds and what is still more extra- _ 
: ordinary, if he perceives his master put on his gloves, he will 
run ditectly and fetch his master his hat, aud has oftem selected 
Mr. May’s hat and picked it out from amonest a dozen of other 


hats, where it has been placed in order to try if Me Dog 
would be oy enough to find it, = i, 


9s WAS = one’s = and servant. Th 
at the bell-rope, and BBs the be when 

" person’s hat off ‘des ] 

of wine to the President, {0 C01 

~~ neck. 

" » Raber mentions a Dog, ae or cae 
«didi family, which always attended at bs, m 

~ from him his plates and brought hin’ others, 

~ wine, would carry it to him, in a glass placed: 
which it held in its gouty pO pote, 


him evel tm . 4 toa 2 stranger” 
, related By Majer pr revelliag to the 
ountiy seat, He had been 
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sent a very fine Setter by. Mr. ‘Riewee 0 
putting the Setter into the kennel a aw pther Doss aes: all 
i fell on ae oe tore him to Ss ie 8 . 


: aaa flesh cannot be pros" 

i — Gui ee Rede and bread of all ; 
ed with sickness, to which he is very subject, 
eginning of summer, and before bad weather, 
, he eats the leaves Icke a but that 


4 eC relief as it cau 
— Dogs, if Fallowe 4 wi very 

are not well able to contain, or retain in their fete. ait ge 
ae when in great quantities; especially horse-flesh. If he his - 
guilty of stealing, he generally slinks off, as if congeious of the 
pap of of he action, and daps his i parece tig leas) ; 
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“is a6 Bis a 
is Css with’ angry a 3 
, Cees ye oe wae whick he ae in small 


oa, Fics two kine 
~ and indeed many, parts of Baim) in a ate summa 
difficult to meet with water as often as the spol na 
7 - time itis is no uncommen = to b 


aS dee oileh seem to be ate ee y 
_ cremetis fall, or he pisses, if is sure to destroy almost © 
table o substance, 3 bis ur urine _— ae sehen recen a ly 


ay expelled, it. 
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Ts wisely institnted thatithey should pre 
¥ ghereon Ls came render an oo a 


cha ceenety om urine can be sot ‘The 
remarkable for tray ellng i ie will 


go a longer ae a hoe and will 1 held 
When he is fatigued he tolls out his tongue, y 


“but oe sweats, and ‘is remarkable for his ‘oe Motions. 
| When hie is - ee Tie cra PS turns 5 ae xountl es 


ie tp oan wil Bee get up if fine ieriatle ae try ad place oe 
himself in a diferent” posture, from what he Was in wa oe 
generally ee his head sideways, or with his: 
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io his tail, and often with his head above his fore feet, 
sometimes with his head between his legs, which are extended 
at full length :~he sleeps little, and that little does not seem 
to he very quiet, he is restless, and starts frequently, when 
he seems to hear with more acuteness than when awake, he 
frequently moves his legs, and barks while asleep, which is an 
indication of dreaming; as to his sense of smelling, he is 
well known to posters that sense to acegree far beyond my 
description... The Dog eats ravenously and enviously, with ob- — 
lique eyes, is an enemy to beggars, bites at stones thrown at him, 
is fond of licking’ Sores, howls at eccrtain notes in music, 
and oftén pisses#@n hearimg them. He has such a strong 
resemblance to the Fox and the Wolf, that many people seem to 
think he is the production of one or other of those animals, tamed 
andervilized. i 

Buffon informs ws, that he kepta young Dog and a young 
Wolf together, until they were three. years of age, without their 
discovering the least. inclination to copulate. He made the 
same experiment with a Dog and a Fox; but their antipathy 
was rather increased when the female was in season. From 
these experiments, we ought naturally to conclude, that Dogs, 
Wolves, and Foxes, are perfectly distinct genera of animals. 

There have, however, been many mstances to the contrary, of 
which | shail take notice, when it may be possible to shew, 
there have been many reasons to be certain that the Wolf and 
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pie have produced young ones; as also the Dos and the Fox; 
the first instance that happened very recently i is as follows: 
4 Mr. Brooke, animal-anerchant, in Holborn, turned a Wolf to 

a Pomerian bitch at heat; the congress was immediate, anc as 
usual between dog and bitch, she produced ten puppies. 

Mr. Pennant saw one of them at Gorden Castle, that had 
very much the resemblance ofa Wolf, and Also much of its na- 
ture; having been shipped at a weak Deer, itinstantly caught at 
the animal’s throat and killed it. Lcould not learn (says Mr. Pen- 
nant) whether this mongrel continued its species; but another of ~ 
the same kind, stocked the N’ eighbourhood of Fochabers in the 
County of Mur ray (where itawas kept) with multitude of Curs 
ofa most wolfish “aspect. There was’ Tately. living a mongrel 
offspring of this land, it greatly resembled its Wolf Parent; it 
was first the pr operty of Woalstein ‘Dixey,- afterwands of Sir. 
Willoughby: Aston; during” the: day it was’ very tame, but at 
night it sometimes relapsed into ferocity; 1 never barked but 
rather howled; when it came into fields Where sheep were, i” 
feioned lameness, and if no one was present would’ instantly 
attack them. Jt had been seemin copulation with a bitch, that 
aiterwards pupped. The breed was imagined to resemble in 
many respects, the supposed sire, itdied between the age of four 
and six months. ‘The bitch will also breed with the Fox, which 

- ig evident from two or three instances. The woodman of the 
Manor of Mengewell, in Oxfordshire, has .a_ bitch “wan hh con- 
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__ stantly, follows him,, the offspring ofa tame Dog Fox by a shep- 
herd’sur; and she again had puppies bya Dog. A tame Fox, 
_— chatnieds wp ina ae (belonging toa friend of the Compiler's) 
rag seen tocopulate with a small bitch Terrier, the produce was 
ee so extremely like the Pox, that many people. were aa on 
; seeing the puppies, especially ie pou at a distance; a L cur . 
circumstance eccur red i in eonsequence of mistaking one of th 
Dogs for a Fox, and: so risible, that a recital may be : x 
_ to my readers. ee 
“ws St. Stephén’s day ae eee ) is, Ste oo a 
hunting, ‘there is scarcely 2, pack of hounds in that country 
that does not go'out on that day: A Mr Butler who lived five 
miles fromthe residence of the gentleman who,had those breed 
_ of Terriers, above described, happening, on this memorable — 
“hunting day, to be rather late tm drawing for a Pox a one ne imme- 
" diately to the.cover w 1 
Gentleman; and wh 
ue Hiden pide not find, 


vfter Sid ihe was 1 cme fat a eine crossing a feta " 
i countryman, who tallied ira for a Fox,» ar 1 shouted to 
Ao. Butler to bring on his “Hounds; by the time the Hounds 
camhie up, “lug pposed Fox had got on a great distance. The 
i , the hounds were laid on, - went off. 


ee 
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down wand as fast as they could run, and the huntsman, has de- 
clared to the,Compiler, so confident was he*of its being’ a Fox, 
* that on seemg him a field off, just on rimning into him, he tallied 
him for a Fox, as did many others; and to their great dissapoint- 
ment, on the Terrier’s hearing the hounds after him, and thinking 
they were the pack which he was in quest of, turned round on 
a sudden and ran towards them. i Fa: 

If we observe the langeness ofthe Dog’s make, the elegance 
of his form, the strength of his body, the freedom of his motions, 
and also his exterior qualities, these are not the noblest propers 
ties in him, or in any animated being; for, as in mankind, under= 
standing ispreferred to figure, courage or strength, and sentiment 
to beauty, so the interior qualities are thos®whieh we esteem most _ 
in animals: if is in these, that they differ from the Automaton, it 
is by these they are raised above the vegetable, and made to ap. 
proach nearerito ourselves; if is their Sense which ennoblés their 
being, and which fegulates and enlivens jt, which commands 
the organs, makes the members active, gives birth to desire, 
and gives to matter, progressive motion, will, and life, 

The Dog, independent of his beauty, vivacity, strength, 
and swiftness, has: all the interior qualities, which can attract 
the regard of men; what can equalthe attachment of this poor 
brute to his master? even over the grave that contains his last 
remains, his faithful “animal has been known to breathe his last, 
refusing all sustenance, 
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With what fidelity does he not accompany > with what con- 
stancy does he not follow, with what attention defend his master? 
whateagerness does he show to obtain his caresses, what docility ia 
obeying him? what patience in suffering his bad humours, and 
his frequently unjust correction; what mildness and what humi- 
lity im his endeavours to be restored to favour; what emotion, 
what anxiety,.and what sorrow when his master is abroad, 
what joy when he returns! From all these circumstances is it 
possible not to. distinguish friendship in him? He consults, inter- 
rogates, and beseeches his master; the glance of whose eye is 
sufficient; he understands the very signs of his will: : without the 
voice of man, he possesses all the ardour of sentiment, and what 
_ is more, he has fidelity and constancy im his affections; no ambi- 
tion, no interest, no desire, of revenge, no fear but of displeasing 
his master; he is all zeal, all warmth, all obedience, and as 
furious against robbers and men Of prey, as agdinst devouring 
animals; he scents themmafar off, he flies upon, wounds and 
tears them, and takes fyom them what they were endeavouring 
to steal: put content with having conquered, he rests himself on 
the spoils, will not touch them even to satisfy hisappetite, and at 
once, gives an example of courage, temperance’and fidelity, He 
has all the manners of the house in which he resides, and like 
other domestics, is disdamél with the great, and rusticom 
the country; he pays no attention to indifferent persons, and 


declares war against those whose stations make them importu. 
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: ales he fae them by ‘their dress, their voic ; 

__ and prevents their approach. He is the only | 
exer been put to the proof; ane only one hid ots isd a 
ter and his trends, and is capable of disti ingnishing friends from, 
the ony: one W. hen 4 a pemenecr arrives ee knows and 


their a 4 


SS : 


Bick of all shee ae Fis hoe Hriost een me ofi apy ca, 


and oe easily, taught by moral causes; he is also, above all — 
- other creainrey most subject to tlie variety and other alterations 
. hysical miluences. The alteration ce the eolour 98 


with their varieties, have been prodaala | hy 
by the influence of the climate ues to the effect of t 
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He also informs us that the Greyhound and the Shepherd's 
Dog, have produced the Mongrel Greyhound, which is called 
“the Greyhound with Wolfs cloathing, ofthis mongrel he adds 

the snout is not so slender as that of the Turkish Greyhound, 

which is yery rare in France. 

‘The large Dane and the large Spaniel, have together pro- 
duced the Dog of Calabria, Which is a handsome Dog with 
tong thick: hair, and faller than the larger Mastiff: ee 

The Spaniel and the Tertiéi produce a kind of Dis, which 
is called the Burgundy Spaniel; the’ Spaniel and the little Dane 
produe the Lion Dog, which is ey <a 

The Dogs with long, fine, and curled hair, which are called 

“Dogs of Burgos, and which are of the size of the largest Barbets, 
come from the large Spaniel and the Barbet. ae 


The little Barbet comes from the small Spaniel and the Barbet. 
The Bull Dog with the Mastiff produces a mo whi 
called the strong Bull J 
one, and approaches it more aes the Mastiff - 
“The Pug Dog comes from the oe Bull Dog ee the 
little Dane. 
All these races are imple Mongrcls, and come from the 


- mixture of two pure faces; but there are also other Dogs that 
: may be called. double Mongrels, because pe — from a, pure 
race mci one already mixed. 


MANAGEMENT and BREEDING of DOGS. 


"Tere i is not any circumstance that requires more circum- 
_ spéction in the management of Sporting Dogs than the breeding 
of them; it calls on us to pay the strictest attention to it, par- 
ticularly if we are fond of Shooting, and a neglect thereof at the 
period that it becomes necessary to put a Dog to a Bitch, indi- 
cates a distaste for the Sport, and the consequences that follow 
are deservedly incurred. Indeed, it may be justly observed, 
that a negligence at this particular time, accounts, in a great 
measure, for the quantitics of bastards, and the dwindled breed 
of Pointers and Setters we may daily notice, which have been 
allowed to creep amongst us, and would in a short time 
(were it not from the circamspection and attention of steady 
Sportsmen im breeding) oe very few Hes bred Dogs in 


the king’ edom.. 
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When a Bitch is become proud, (or in more sporting terms) 
at heat, she should that moment be secured in a place where 
it would be impossible for any Dog to get at her, but such as 
the owner likes: -sometimes the master leaves her to the care of 
his servant, who perhaps, as he is not a Sportsman, will say to 
himself, “Tshall not gain any thing by keeping her secure, 
nor shall I participate in the sport,” and therefore takes no 
trouble about the matter, leaving her entirely to chance, tied up 
in a stable; and it unfortunately happens, that if a Bitch goes 
to heat at a time when the season is gone by, that if the owner 
is not very keen, she is then surely neglected, the season to come 
not being considered; therefore every Sportsman should take 
care of Ins dogs and his guns with the same nicety as if the 
season were to commence the following day. 

It will be proper, when'a Bitch is in this situation, to keep 
her locked up, and to keep the key yourself, if you will only 

he shortness of fime it will require your attention, and 

good that will mevitably he the result of such care will, I 
am certain, make you exact and careful, not allowing any per- 
son to feed her but yourself, for fear of accidents. A Bitch 
always gives warning of her coming into season, and then the 
time of her being at heat lasts either longer or shorter, according 
to her age; for a young one remains much longer proud than an 
old one, the former remaining in that situation for three weeks, 
sometimes longer; the latter seldom longer than a fortnight, The 
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“Compiler knew a gentleman, who had a favourite Bitch at heat, 
and to put her in a place of safety, placed her im a loft, to which 
there was no access but by a ladder, several feet in height; 


in coming down he left the ladder at the door, supposing her to 
be safe, but the next morning on going up with a favourite Dog 
to line her, he found, to his great astonishment, that a Terrier 
“had climbed up the ladder, and the Bitch afterwards proved with 
young byhim. The first symptom of a Bitch becoming proud is 
the swelling of her bor or sheath, which, as she advances, becomes 
of a reddish colour; besides you will observe her mounting the 
dogs, and shewing every wish for copulation. Ifyou are so situated 
as not to be able to secure her as you wish, and you do not 
"like that she should have a Dog, a red hot iron placed on her 
box for a second, so as to make it sore, will he the most effectual 
method to preyent her taking the Dog; for the moment he 
touches or licks her box, it will cause great pain, and she will 
certainly drive him away. [shall now proceed to direct what 
“kind of Dog you should give your Bitch, und also what the 
Bitch ought to be, which you intend breeding from, with other 
necessary directions. . 

The Bitch to breed from, must be high and well bred; take 
eare she is strong and well proportioned in all her parts, her 
ribs large, and flanks wide, accompanied with beauty and switt- 
ness; when you have such a one as is here described, and you 


wish to breed from her, give her a Pointer whose legs are as 
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straight as arrows, with feet round and small, high nuckles, his 
shoulders well back, chest deep, and breast rather wide than 
narrow, his back broad, especially over the loins, his neck thin, 
his head of a middling size, and the larger and wider his nostrils 
the better, Is jaws wide, his stern well set on, tapering and 
_ fine towards the end; as to hiscolour, I shail not take upon me 
to recommend it, as I leave that entirely to fancy; but with 
respect to the size and age, it will be necessary to say a few 
words; I do not, by any means, advise any sportsman to breed 
too early, for it certamly tears Bitches to pieces, and they are 
much weakened by it; but if you are determined to breed from 
a young Bitch, an old Dog will be as good as a young one; 
but if your Bitch is old you, must put her to a young Dog, and 
must form a judgment as to the size; a small slight Bitch should 
haye a large boney Dog, and if she is low in stature, the Dog 
may be the contrary. There is one danger attending the put- 
ting of an old Dog to a Bitch, but which may be obviated 
from experience; when the Bitch is young, the Whelps that are 
produced from an old Dog, will participate of the dull and heavy 
nature generally attendant upon old age; but this seldom hap- 
pens, except the Dog is extremely old, and in that case the 
Whelps will be very small, therefore it would be very wrong 


to try the experiment; let the Dog and Bitch you breed from 
not have'the smallest affinity to each other; for although some 
sportsmen are fond of giving the brother to the sister, the father 
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te the daughter, and the mother to the son, though from the 
result, capital Dogs have been produced, yet nature seems to 
forbid such a connection, and those who have tried this experi- 
ment, allow that these Dogs bred from again, ultimately dwindle 
very much; this mode of breeding 1s termed by sportsmen, 
breeding in andin, a circumstance that should never be practised, 
nor do J advise it on any account whatever. 

When you put the Dog to your Bitch, do not let him remain 
with her after he has lined her once, for his performing once 
will be as effectual as if he did it ten times, and the Bitch will 
be off her heat sooner. Some at first will not take the Dog, in 
that case it will not be amiss to keep them together for some 
time, which, from his teazing, will bring her forward, or by 
scratching her eight or ten times with a eurrycomb or your 
_ fingers, from her'stern up to the middle of her back against her 

“hair, it will tend to excite her to take the Dog. However it 1s 
abad method to use any violence or art, therefore let nature take 
it’s course. AS soon as your Bitch is lined and off her heat, you 
ought not to hunt her; but if you are necessitated to do so, let 
it be for not more than three weeks, as a Bitch taken out m 
this way often, prevents other Dogs from hunting, in conse- 
quence of making them follow her from the smell of her box; 
jt will be adviseable in this case, to daub her box well with tar, 
which will prevent and kill by its strong scent, the smell pro- 
duced by the virulence of the Bitch’s heat, and will not induce 
the Dogs to follow her. 
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As many Sportsmen are anxious to breed from particular 
Dogs or Bitches, in the list of receipts one will be found which 
will not fail to bring a Bitch to heat at any time or season which 
may be wished for, and the same given to the Dog, willinstantly _ 
make him copulate, although, perhaps, he may have been ayerse_ 
to it before, and it will not in the smallest degree injure them.* 

A Bitch generally goes with whelp nine weeks, perhaps a 
day more or less When she is near the time of pupping she 
should have some warm milk or broth to assist nature, be kept 
quiet, and on no acecount be disturbed; nor should any person 
go near her for at least eighteen hours, as some: Bitches are a 
long time whelping. 

A particular friend of the Compiler’s had a beautiful Bitch 
which was pupping, and he became so anxious to see her and 
the puppies, that all remonstrance made to him not to disturb. 
her were yain, he went in at least twelve hours after she pup- 
ped, when he found four puppies, which he brought out to show 
to some friends, the mother following; and after having returned 
them, she, before morning, pupped four more, which was con- 
sidered rather a singular occurrence. 

Great care should be observed, not to handle the puppies but - 
as seldom as possible; it checks their erowth, and injures them 
very much, 


* For the manner of spaying Bitches, sce receipts, 
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The number of puppies is very uncertain, some Ditches have 
“more, some less. A gentleman at Clifton, near Bristol, hada 
Greyhound Bitch, that in the year 1797, had sixteen puppies, 
all alive and well. When your Bitch is near pupping, if 
you mean to keep them all, you should look out for a Bitch 
that will whelp at the same time, in order that you may draw 
some of the puppies from your own Bitch to place to the 
other. It is not reckoned an uncommon thing, andit frequently 
happens, where Sportsmen breed Dogs extensively, that they 
keep two or three (or perhaps more) mongrel Bitches, to come 
in season with their sporting ones, to enable them to rear some 
of their sporting Puppies, for five or six at most are enough for. 
any Bitch, let her be ever so good a nurse. If you draw the — 
Puppies from the sporting Bitch to put to the Mongrel, it will — 
be necessary to rub a little of the Monerel’s milk over the | strange 
Puppies, or else she will in all likelihood forsake them, and this 
method will be a certain plan to make her take to them directly; e 
but if you aré drawing puppies to destroy them, and you should 
be at a loss which to reserve for yourself, the following plan will . 
be the surest and best to pursue: Take the puppies from their 
Jitter, to the distanee of eight or ten yards, and the mother will 
rectly come and take'them one after another in her month 
~ back to her bed, those she takes first you must keep, acc 
to the number you want. The Bitch when she pups, must not 
be pe 1 or confined, but must be BLOGs the liberty to go in 
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and come out as she pleases, to eat grass, or to do any thing 
she thinks necessary: recollect you must never leave her or the 
puppies m a stable for several good reasons; for, the puppies 
in crawling about, or when they are able to run, will he getting 
into the litter, and are liable to be killed or disabled by horses 
treading on them; indeed no dogs should on any account be 
‘kept in a stable, for they are liable to a thousand accidents; 
the groom in pulling out the litter from under the manger at 
night, which he generally does with a pitch-fork, may by acci- 
dent run it into a Dog, and it need not be necessary to take any 
pains to persuade a sportsman that as long as a dog lies in the 
litter under a horse, the horse will not lie down, let him be ever 
so fatigued; besides, the offensive smell that does make in a 
stable, prevents horses from thriving. 
In about nine days puppies begin first to open their eyes, this 
is the time most proper for drawing their tails, and giving them 
their proper length, which, if pe: -d at this period, will 
always cause them to look well, and the surest and safest method 
es to adopt will be the following: Take one of the hind legs of 
the puppy, and drawing it gently so as to extend it without 
endangering fhe limb, (which, at this time is but gristle, and 
easily put out or broken) lay the stern along the lez, and a 
quarter of an inch below the first Jomt put yourthumb nailand 
first finger, by pressing your thumb nail, and twisting the stern 
round, giving it a gentle pull, you will find, on drawing it, a 
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long sinew come out; you need not anoint or rub it with any 
thing, as the Bitch will lick andclean it, which will be the most 
sovereign remedy for its cure; if dogs have their sterns cut at 
any period with a knife or scissors, they will always look badly; 
but recollect the appearance of them will be greatly affected by 
deferring this operation; the consequence of leaving a dog with 
his stern on until he gets old before itis cut, 1s, it will be always 
sore, and the bushes, as he goes through them, will keep it 
constantly raw. The variety that puppies undergo from the 
time they are whelped until they attain the age of seven 
months, is numerous and wonderful. 

If you wish to have a puppy like the sire or dam, always re- 
member to choose a dog from the bitch, and a bitch from the 
dog, although M. de Buffon pretends to assure us that it is 
always the case that male puppies resemble the dog, and the 
female the bitch; but experience and observation will confute 
i these assertions ; he still goes on, and quotes a more absurd 
circumstance. He says; in breeding, it does not signify what 
dog a bitch gets, and that the Hound, the Setting Dog, and the 
‘Terrier, are only one and the same race of dogs; for he has re- 
marked, that the birth has produced § Setting Dogs, Terriers, and 
‘Hounds, though the Hound Bitch has only been lined by one of 
those three dogs: ; 

It certainly is not to be disputed byt that M. de Buffon was a 


wonderful cleyer and intelligent person; but how he came to 
So ¢ ppc eae eetirase oe , 
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quote such a eireumstanee as this, is not to be accounted for, 
except, perhaps, he was only told so; we are all at liberty to. 
beleive it, if we please, but all he ever said or wrote on the 
subject now in question, is certainly not to believed. If 
these three different kinds were brought forth, there does not 
remain the least shadow of doubt but that the Terrier and Set- 
tmg Dog got at the Hound Bitch and lined her ; but perhaps, 
as has been already observed, she was entrusted to the servant’s 
care, and he neglected her, but told his master that a Setting 
Dog only lined her. 

The following fact certainly came within the Compiler’s own 
knowledge: A Pointer bitch was lined first by a Terrier, and 
afterwards by a Greyhound, the produce was two Pointers, two 
‘Terriers, and two Greyhounds, which resembled their respective 
species, as if they had been distinctly bred from them, and the 
Greyhounds aud Pointers turned out to be capital dogs. 

When your puppies begin to lap, you should give them new 
milk from the cow, twice a day at least; you need not he under 
any. apprehension of their injuring the Bitch by remaining too 
long with her, for she will drive them away herself; it will 
be proper, at this time, to wash her dugs with warm vinegar, 
or brandy and water, once a day fora week, which will draw ee 
them up and tuck them in; and also to give her some sulphur in 
new milk to cleanse her ; an ounce divided into four doses will 
be sufficient, a quarter ofan ounce cach day. After the puppics 
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are taken or 

gentle purging f 
previous to. your hunting the bitch she must as whe Wes : 
the puppies begin to get older youavill perceive by their growth 
whether they are out at the elbows or not, they that are so you 
ought not to keep; keeping them confined, and not allowing 
them their liberty, is the means and cause of their being so. 

Whelps pupped in January and February, are preferable to 
those whelped later in the year; for although they . are more 
difficult to rear, by reason of ae cold, that season being an 
enemy to all young creatures, for want of warmth, many or 
them die at their nurseries; but the whelps which get over these 
difficulties, come well in the loge season, and are ae S| 
hardy and handsome. = 

About the time of separating the puppies from the ita vail 

be the best to have them wormed.* 

It is a very mistaken notion, although believed .. many 
sportsmen, that the worming of dogs pr revents their going mad,=) « 
which is as ridiculous as the assertion 1s false. = 

The use of worming dogs 1s, that it certainly ogee 
biting and iearing things, which they are so apt to do when pup- 
So ieee and.it is certam, that it prevents their biting if they : rnd. 
oa happen ¢ eS #8 mad se eee who. PENI thei fh 


* For the manner of YVoiming, sce receipts. 
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ought to have amark by which (if they should be stolen and 
advertised) they may be found; the best 1 for this purpose, 
will be to brand them on the side with a red hot iron, with the 
initials of their names, just at this period, which neither art or 
time can ever obliterate, and will probably be the surest means 
of recovering them, 

When you place your puppies out at nurse, always give 
directions that they may be fed entirely on milk and potatoes, 
‘or potatoes and salt mixed, which will be the means of pre- 
serving them, in a great measure, from the distemper for it is 
from high feeding, and neglect, that this most horrid of all dog 
disorders, springs. 

When they attain the age of eight or nine months they may 
be indulged with some flesh, but it should be well boiled; they 

should have sulphur once a week, eiven in a little milk, should 
frequently be washed all over with soap and water to lall the 
fleas and cleanse their skin, which will also causethem to thrive; 


their straw ‘should be often changed, and every attention of this 


kind paid them at that age, which will bring them to a proper size. 
_ Young puppies are frequently troubled with Jice, the’ surest 
method of eae hem trom these, is fo rubthem all over with 


trooper’s oint te 
The accidents Sel occur to a litter of puppies from the period 
of their being whelped until their arriving at perfection, that is 


© See receipts. SH 
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to say, at being compleat dogs, are numerous and dangerous; 
the number of hardships they have to encounter, and the sick- 
ness they haye to risque, would be too much to be here in- 
serted; but every Sportsman may think himself singularly lucky 
indeed, if out of a belly of whelps, consisting of nine or ten, he 
gets three or four which come to perfection. 

The Compiler has here annexed a breeding journal, which 
every Sportsman that breeds should have; it will not only pre- 
vent his breeding too near, but he will also be enabled to see 
how his dogs are bred, what nurseries they are at, their age, and 
their parents; and finally itshould be observed to every Sports- 
man to avoid, as much as possible, naming a dog with a name 
ending in O, as Ponto, and for this reason; as foho, is an ex- 
pression so prevalent and generally made use of by sportsmen, 
dog teachers, &c. when they intend he should keep his ground, 
when he has found his game, by calling either Cato, Carlo, 
Sancho, or any of these names ending in QO, it is often the means 
of deceiving and puzzling him, and he often mistakes his business. 


a 
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Tue gentleness, docility, and even the timidity of the Pointer, 
are the most convincing proofs of the great perfection it has 
acquired, by the careful education bestowed on it by men. 

M. de Buffon considers the Shepherd’s Dog to be the origin of 
all Dogs, as he asserts, he is naturally the most sensible of all. 
the dog kind; from this assertion, are we confident that the 
Pointer comes from the Shepherd’s Dog? ‘The only circumstance 
that give us any justifiable reason for supposing this to be true, is, 
that there is a very remarkable singularity in the feet of the 
Shepherd’s Dog, which may be also seen frequently in Pointers, 
Setters and Spaniels; this singularity is called by many a duclaw,* 
some have a single, and others, double duclaws, though they 
seem not to be of any use; they appear to be destitute of: 

: _* By some called water claw. 
H 
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muscles, and hang dangling at the hind part of the les. more 
like an unnatural excrescence than a necessary part of the 
animal. When these appear on Pointers, or any sporting 
dogs, they are generally taken off when puppies; however, 
it should not generally be adopted, .for the adage, that 
«Nature has made nothing in vain,” ought to correct our 
decision on their utility, which probably may exist, though 
unknown to us. Some sportsmen find fault with these duclacs 
becoming sore, if the dog be severely hunted, which causes him 
to be lame. 

Of Pointers there are two kinds, the English and the Spanish: 
their great utility and excellence for shooting Partridges, Moor, 
or Heath Game, make them worthy of our regard. There 
are at the present day a great variety of both these kinds, with - 
respect to size, shape, and colour; some are good and others 
bad of each sort, so that it is not to be wondered at, that 
there should exist <0 many diferent opinions concerning them. 
The Pointer mostly approved of is neither large nor small, but 

_ between both, well made, active, light and strong, this is the 
dog that will bear a vast deal of hunting; a-small one although 
he may be ever so good in his kind, can be but of little service 
in hunting; particularly in long sti Stubbles, .a strong piece of 
Turnips, or deep and heavy mountain:, where the Heath is 


strong and long, and deep ruts are constantly met with; and the 


feet of a large heavy dog will be soon tired, by his own Weight. 
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With respect to the Spanish Pointer, he is of sjteta origin, 
as is name seems to imply, but is now naturalized in this 
country, which has long been famous for dogs of this deserip- 
tion; the greatest attention being paid to preserve the breed by 
many sportsmen, and those who haye paid due attention to it, 
have been recompenced, by preserving the breed in the, utinost 
‘purity. This Dog is remarkable for the aptness and facility 
with which it receives instruction: indeed it may be said to be 
selftaught. The English Pointer on the contrary, is very difi- 
eult to be broke in, the greatest attention being necessary to 
compleat his education. A cross between these, produces capi- 
tal dogs, which are much esteemed for their goodness. The 
Spanish Pointer cannot undergo the fatigues of an extensive 
range, nor is he so durable and hardy as the English. — There 
are few parts of us world where there are so great a variety, 
or so many good sporting dogs as in Great Britam, as they are 
brought to that perfection “which is hardly to be described. 
Respecting the colour of Pointers, (as before observed) a great deal 
depends entirely on fancy, but that most esteemed, is the liver 
and white, although there are as good dogs of every” other 
colour; indeed there is hardly a colour but some reason may 
be assigned for its being either good or bad. A white dog is 
to be preterred on two accounts: the first is, being all white, he 
is void of any thing | atic in his constitution, which does 
not binder him from retaining the lesson he has been taught, 
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and prevent his being obedient; besides, he has, alwaysa good 
nose. Secondly, in Grouse shooting, he can be discerned at any 
distance, whereas a brown one cannot: a white Pointer, if good, 
isa treasure to a keen sportsman. Pointers of a lemon, or 
Setters of a red, or chesnut colours, are always the most difficult 
to be brought to obedience, by reason of the bilhous humour 
which prevails in them, and which causes this irregularity, 
The white Pointer is full of stratagems and cunning, and is not 
so easily tired. as dogs of the lemon colour, wlich are very 
piddy and impatient; as choler is the most predominant humour 
in them, it, in some measure, accounts for their being so; they 
are yery uneasy under correction, and are certainly more sub- 
ject.to diseases than any other dogs. Pointers of a brown 
colour, are generally good ones; but one great objection to 
this colour is, they are difficult to be Seen on a mountain, and are 
sometimes lost, which gives the sportsman a vast deal of trouble 
before he can discover them: but let airy sportsman be asked if he 
has not remarked, that a brown coloured dog will bring tim closer 
to game than any other, by reason that they are not so easily 
perceived by the birds or game, as one of a white or any other 
colour. The Compiler from many years experience, is confident, 
a sportsman will get more shots with a brown Doe, then one of 
any o her colour, and has found him to be very useful when 


birds become shy, and the season is far advanced. 
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With respect to wild unthinking Sportsmen, and very fleet 
unsteady Pointers, Mr. Taplin in his Sporting Dictionary, very 
deservedly censures these wild gunners; he says, “The im- 
patient volatility of some men, probably prompted them to 
indulge a design of introducing a breed of Pointers, with speed 
sufficient to outstrip the rapidity of their own imaginations, that 
they might enjoy the unprecedented and supreme felicity of 
hunting and shooting at the same time.” 

Let it be always remembered, that the sportsman who breaks 
his own Pointers and Setters, is rewarded well for his trouble, 
as he will have a decided superiority in the field over the sports-_ 
men that do not. 

When you have made choice of a young Pointer, that in 
every respect answers to what I have before described, it will be 
necessary to begin to teach, or break him in, at the age of from. 
nine to twelre months, A young Pointer should not be broken. 
in too early, for fear of his being chest-foundered, a circum- 
stance that commonly follows, when dogs are broken in too young. © 
He should be first taught to crouch, and lie down at command, 
and not dare to stir from that position until he is ordered; he 
will soon be brought to this by gentle correction when he dis- 
obeys; and he should be always rewarded when he does right: 


continue, if you can, always to give him his lesson before feeding 


time, and never feed him but when he deserves it; this will 
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always teach him to do well for the sake of his victuals; you 
should not allow any person to interfere with you in breaking 
your own dog, for two masters breed a confusion; always be 
careful to use the same words in your lessons, and select those 
that are most plain in their sound, and most distinct from one 
another, which do not alter on any account; for your dog being 
guided wholly by the sound, and not at all by the sense, any 
alteration in them, though the change be into words of the same 
meaning, will confound him. The words down and close, are 
short and expressive; and none other need be made use of 
when he is ordered to crouch. The sound, or word of correction, 
"is next to be taught him; for it seldom happens, when you give 
him his lessons, but that you will find faults committed, and 
none should you allow to escape without correction; in this case, 
the word Sirah, spoke sharp and with anger, will be always un- 
derstood by him; words of encouragement must be-also taught 
him, such as Good Boy, or the like, at the same time he should be 
clapped on the back, you must also teach him words of advice, 
such as ¢ake heed, which will put him in mind of his business, put 
him on his guard, and make him diligent, he will also by this 
treatment become useful and cunning, and at the same time, 
chearful and pleasant within himself: knowing that he is doing 
his master a pleasure. Always allow a young Pointer, (or in- 
deed any young dog) his liberty ; if he is kept confined, he will 
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get outat the elbows, weak and bandy; it will be proper to allow 
him to follow when you walk out. After you have brought 
him under proper subjection, you ought, by all means, to take 
him out with an old staunch dog; but do not allow him, at this 
time, to hunt too severely ; the old one will give him a notion of 
beating and ranging his ground, and when you are at leisure 
teach him to crouch to a piece of bread, or any thing else, to 
bring him under command; or when he is feeding, stop him, 
and do not allow him to touch his mess untill you direct him to 
do so; when you think he has waited long enough, speak kindly 
to him, and encourage him; if he does not obey, speak roughly 
to him, and check him; use him always to obey your whistle, 
or the motion of your hand, in preference to your voice ; for the 
more silent you are in the field, at all times, the better; feed 
him always yourself, and constantly after his lessons, which will 
seem to hima reward, will endear you to him, and make him 
fond of you; but never overfeed him. { 
Whenever you take him out, put some string round his neck, 
which will in some measure bring him to bear the chain and ' 
couples; never suffer him to go too far from you, allow him to 
go a little before, making him always come behind you, or close 
to your heels, at the words back, heel, or hem: Train him thus, 
until by continual lessons, his attention is always on poe 


iknow what he isto do. 
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Ttis most adviseable that a pistol, or gun, should frequently be 

_ fired over hin, in order to make him know the shot; for many 
young dogs, on the report of a gun, are so alarmed, that they run 
away ; and with the greatest difficulty only, after a length of time, 
are brought te be reconciled to it.. For, by this method, you will 
make him steady on the shot, particularly, if when you fire, you 
make him he down close, calling to him, down, shot, and load, and 
enforcing obedience; for it is certain, every Sportsman will 

allow, that a Pointcr who breaks away at shot, is not worth 
feeding; for he not only spoils your sport, but also ruins your 
other dogs, and teaches them bad habits. 

A circumstance of considerable importance to every sports- 
man, generally occurs at the period of breaking in young dogs, 
which is, that of killing and hunting sheep and fowls; the most 
effectual mode of breaking a dog liable to these practices, will 
be in the former instance, by coupling the dog to a stout 
ram, and to fiog him well, till he cries out, which will alarm the 
vam so asto make him run offand drag the dog after him, and: 

probably by this rough usage, may entice the dog to bite him; 
im order to extricate himself; the ram on this, will make 
use of violent efforts, and will commence by butting hiny 
severely with his horns, which will terrify the dog, and most 
likely deter him from ever even looking at sheep in future. 
Respecting the breaking them of killing fowl, the following 
method will be found the best; take a cleft stick, at one end of 
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if, tle a live fowl, and put the don $ tail in the der at the others. 
be sure to tie his tail in it very tight, so as to cause him some 
pam, and as you let him go, give him three or four smacks of 
the whip, and he will not fail to ran of by reason. of the pain. 
produced by the tightness of the cord, and conceiying itis caused 
by the fowl; when he gets tired he wall stop, then untying the 
stick from his tail, beat him well about the head with the fowl 
once or twice; this you may be certain will be sufficient to pre- 
vent his ever touching a fowl again. The ereat injury 4 dog 
receives by being allowed to kill fowl, is, that it commonly aS) 


_ him bard-mouthed, and apt to break his game. 


Some young Pointers begin to hunt ear. lier than others, many 


are so lone before they even take the smallest notice of game, 
that their owners often give them away as useless, but frequently 
dogs thus disposed of turn out to he good ones; "and it is gene- 
rally remarked by sportsmen, that these dogs that remain so long 
~ without shewing any inclination to notice game, and are the 
most difficult to break in, are always the best" when they once 
begin to hunt, and become staunch. % 
When your young Pointers” (or dogs) begin to hunt, and. y ou 
pereeive they know their game, you had better hunt them by 
themselves; it 1s easier to stop them than w hen in company ; as 
when other dogs are in the ficld with them, it makes them more 
eager and capricious; they W ill, by symptoms of waving their 
Sterns, shew you that they have got the scent; but care must be 
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i tis manner, the field regularly through, and you will 
she certain of fad g birds, if there should be any there ; there 
are some young ‘Pointers that sto) > patarelly, and require little: 
trouble or breaking ; ; but if-your young dog, or old one, finds birds 
or game, and the young one. attempts to chase Gf you ‘think he 
is adyanced to)that stage of his edutation, when he ought not to 
do <0), bring him hack to where the birds or game was sprung, 
and make bim lie down, calling out dohofand checking him with 
rough words; if, after several times*takihg this Be svic _~ find 
him obstinatey you naust corr ect him with the whip, and the degree 
of correction must be entirely adapted to the, disposition. of the 
dog, of which you will pr obably by this time ‘be able to form some 


judgment; but-remark, that a dog that does not bear the whip. ‘ 
is easily. cowed, and ‘this ofteps nmakes young ones Diink their 
game, and a dog that blinks ¥ game can b of little use to any 

this iS amost Prequel caused by beating dogs 
severely, who’ esd itt 30 frightened, vat the very, sound of your 
as to make them lie down what weeall Dlinking, amongst 
sportsmen, aswhena detinds his game, and he is spoken to, he 


sportsman; 2 


voice, 
dyaws off and runs behind you, and: often without E being spoken 
on ‘finding the game, comes. in close to your heels; gentle 
ngiawill be found always to have better efject uf Harsh. 
| be very cool, especially im breaking y , 

f always more successful in being so; 


ae . he will fin 
and let eyery § in be cautious moet to throw a stone at-his 


to, 
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the master, who. annot be too” feareful, and Sood tempered. 
Half the sporti dogs in this county, aresruined atthis crisis; 
and, as Mc. Taplin justly observes, © young dogs having imbibed 
the principles wpon which they are ‘to act shave nature and thei 
instructive impulse, to point out their practice when brought into 
‘ the field.” Juvenile gunners frequently spoil young dogs, by 
= keeping them under as little réstramt as they wish to be kept 
themselves; and too. often Tet them breaks away tout of all reason- 
able distance, till they acquire a habit of inattentiony and dis- 


‘obedience, of which, some’ are with great itt cull ye if ever, 


“diy ested: 

Ibis avery bad custom to use e young dogs to hunt in company, 
until they have acquir red the method of beating and finding their 
own game ; for the consequenee that generally. follows, by their 
being too frequently hunted in company, is, that. they acquire 

Fe method of following, amd/attending on old ones, well knowing 
they wall be sure to find gaime first, and of course contract, Ay 
this way, very bad Rabits.* "A Pointer cannot be too fast, if his 
nose is good ; but many of the ) very swift dogs ae sometimes apt 
to run over the game, whereas®a dog that is steady and’even 
fated, and that dees not, perhaps, hunt altogether so. fast, will 
make,suficient amends for his want of swiftness, by bunting 
niore carefully, not passing by, or running in upon the birds, with 


“* With respect'to the injury and consequence of such habits, refer to Capt. Baggot’s dos 
Nelson, onder the head of Shooting. Séethe Index.» Pointer. : 
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es Setter is hardy,’ active, and handsome | its scent is 
exquisite; it ranges with great speed, and wonderful perse- 

verance, Its sagacity in ‘discerning the various kinds of game, 

and its Caution in approaching or drawing if, are qualities truly 
astonishing, It 1s said, that Robert Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland, was the first person that broke a Setting Dog to the net. 
Many sportsmen. prefer the Pointértto the Setter, and in many = 
“@pinions there will be found very little difference which of them 
iS made use of, provided he is good of his kind; the § Setter cer- 
_tamly goes much faster than the Pointer, and Will do more work: 
im Grous shooting he is certainly to be preferred; but one grea’ 
disadvaniage to the Setter, is, that ifthe summer lpi be ver: 


K 


. he will not be able to iat i wate at, W hiehae a Pointer 
does not require so much of jor so often. The Seiter has a great 
advantage on the mountains or moors, 10 respect to his feet, as 

~ he has a quantity of not round the balls, and a. great. deal be- 
tween the tees, which prevents lum from being sore-footed, “or 
hurt by the heath, which eutsJike wire. ‘The Compiler will not 
take upon himself*to say, which is superior as to the nose, but it 
is seldom found, that the Setter with the best nose, ean retrieve a 
bird with 4 Pointer, and it isevident, that a Setter that has plenty, 
of watemen the mountains, willbeat twice,the ground that ‘a 
Pointer ean, and will, stand, work day afier-day. The ‘high 
mettle of the Setter, is, in aljgreat measure, the cause of the 
owner's bemig forcedato go overithe same task of breaking him 
in every season; but when. he comes to ‘be used for a length of 2 
time, he frequently, Joses.a great deal of his wildness, and be~ 

© eomes steady ; he “requires more, ofl anid More game to be 
killed to-him to steady him than Poihters. *Pher € isnot a country @ | 
in Europe that can boast of finer Betscm than Ireland, they are 
there called English Spaniels, and difter widely from the Setters. 
of England afd Scotland; theyare not esteemed in Ireland, 
unless their colour be either’a deep chesitat and witites oF 
all red; a black and white Setterjeor any colour but ‘reds or 


: red aiid. white, wuld not be looked upon oy reputed well bréd,. 


allowing them to be eyerso.good. It maiters not whether they 


‘are all red, or red and white, but those esteemed most, havea 
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> placknese, and a black woof to uheir mouth, asmost sportsmen 
coneeive the bide nose to be finer and superior to any other: 
Sir William Ba her Mr. Olieer, of Castle Oliver, Mr. M'Carthy, 
of Spri ing Howse, and many other gentlemen in Irelund, have © 
the most bentifil and steady of this kind. A circumstance 
_oceurred with respect to the steadiness and discipline of some of 
this breed, which the Compiler was an eye witness to: Colonel 
~MDonald, being ona visit at Mr. Oli¢er’s, during the Grousing 
season, and going out one day, took with him five brace of 
Sétters; on getting to the mountains, one of the dogs found some 
birds, all the rest backed im at onee; upon. whieh, Col. M*Donald 
‘ealled'to the last dog to take the’léad, ‘and im that manner he . 
‘drew the dogs alternately, anti the last become first; and fixed _ 
the birds, which had tun neagly 4 mile. These dogs in general 
fetch a longprice; Mr. M:Carthy got two hundred guineas for a 
brace: of them, and a gentleman 1 in the morth of Ireland, was 
known once to hayé givensicr “a,deg. and biteb of this soré, to his 
“tenant, the renewal of ‘a lease of a farm, for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years, which, if the Tease had expined, would have 
cleared to the landlord above tw6 hundred and fifty pounds a 
years the Compiler himself sola brace of Setters, in the year 
1801 for two hundged guineas, to a Captain Bagot. ee 
« Th the north of Bmgland, and in Yorkshing} there are very 
good Setters to be found; the colour most esteemed there, .is 
black and white, but they*are to be found ofall colours, and in 
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general very staunch and good.” A breed between a Pointer and 
a Setter, is deemed by some, to be a good crosgg but I never 
saw one of them that was worth much: they are, by sportsmen, 
termed Droppers,. and what is very remarkable; if they are 
tolerably good themselves, Thon breed falls off wonderfully. 
Setters. if they are good, ought to perform the business of a 
Cocking Spaniel,” of which ‘there are few m Jreland. The ~ 
difference between the'Setter and the Pointer, when compared 
together, is the same as that between the Beagle and the Fox 
Hound; or the draft Horseaitd race Horse; no doubt the 
Setter will last longer, and beat almost double the “ground the 
Pointers can: as to breaking? them, the same mode may be 
practised as with Péinters.»d willnow eonclude this subject, with 
the following beautifal quotation from Somerville :— 

«When Autumn smiles, all-beavtcous in decay, 

*< And paints each ehequer'd groye with various hues, 

«‘ My Setter ranges in the new-shorn fields, 

“His nose in air erect; from ridge to ridge 

“ Panting he bounds, his quarter d ground divides 

“In equal intervals, nor careless leaves 

«* One inch untried: At length the tainted gales 

« His nostrils wide inhale; quick joy elates | 

~*« Fis beating heart, which, aw’d by discipline 

** Severe, he dares not own, but cautious creeps, 

“Low-cow'ring step by step; at last/atiains : 

2: igs proper distance; there he stops once, om 


ae 
“And points with his instructive nose upon 5 


« The trembling prey. On wings of wind upborne, 
« The floating-net unfolded flies ; then drops, 
“| And the poor fluttering captives rise in vain, 
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As to the Spaniel, there’ is) not any person who has given so 
correct a description of him as Mr. Chas. Street, who asserts, that 
“the following kinds wete formérly made use of: the Springing, 
Hawking Spaniel; -or Starter, and the Cocker, or Cocking Spa- 
fiel; the first was used for springing the game, when falconry 
was amongst the prevalent sports of this island, and as 1t made 
one ofthe principal pursuits of our British ancestors, the chief 
tains maintained a considerable number of birds for that purpose. 

The discovery of the gun, superceding the use of the Falcon, 
the powers of the Dog were directed to the new acquisition ; but 
his fleetness, wildness, and courage, in quest of game, rendering” - 
hin difficult to be managed, a more useful kind was eS ae 
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with shorter limbs, and less speed ; yet some ofthe true Springers 
still remain “about London, but are rarely found in any other 
part of the country ; these are little: different: from the larger 
ee Spaniel, or Setter, excepting - in size; generally of a red, | orred 
and white*colour, thinly formed, €ars yather short, long: limibed, d 
the coat waving and silky, the fail somewhat bushy, and seldom’ 
cut. Differing from thisjis the Cocker, esteemed for his compact = 
form, having the head, gound, nose short ears long, and the 
larger the more admired ;» limbs short and strong, the coat more 
inclned to curl than the Becers and longer, particularily on 
the tail, which is commonly trenedted : colour, liver and white, 
red, red and white, black and white, all liver Colour, and somie- 
times’ blacky-with tanned legs and muzzle.” =e i 
From the great similarity of somesCockersto the Wiater. Spaniel, 
both in person and dispesaien little doubt ean be entertained but. 
Ghat such are derived from him and the Springer} séme of the 4 
strongest of this kind are found ine Sussex, and called’ Sussex 
Spaniels, Another variety of @ocker, much smaller, ‘is the’ 
Marlborough breed, kept/by his Grace the Duke of Marlborough; 
these are red and white, with very roundi heads, blunt noses, 
and highly valued by sportsmen. 


Our unfortunate monarch, Charles I. was tnuch attached to 
., Spaniels, and: had always some of his. favourifi 2 bout him ; “but 


these do not appear to have been. the small black kind, known | 
by his name, but Cockers, as is. evidentsfrom fhe pictares of 


sn sil any cota 
ith abhotienwe: 
“ee dog, hgesh 
but yee offered to” 


reject, and doanot care to, eat, oop. natural sane, * 
ily accounted for stance the eae of hunting seems to. & 

he ehase! parstedislonld be cate hake nee 

Jogs will: not devour the more rancid water fowls, nor indeed. 
Tabor of any wild fowls; nor will they touch the feetid bodies 
of birds that feed on offal and garbage; ; and there may be some-- 
what of providential instinet in this circumstance of dislike ; on 
ee aes Rayens, Crows, ag were < see! 
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: ‘Tmay say the Spaniel possesses the ‘soul of the chace, madly . 
7" sues the object W. hich, cannot Ge reached by: its limited pow- : 


s, triumphs when it tumbles from “its aerial height, revels 
ane ae till motion ceases, but leaves it untasted to him, who ads 
to his sport, the gratification of appetite. 

Spaniels are used as Finder’, or Starters to terete and 


* 


pursue the hare with the) same umpetuosity they do birds.” Their 


beautiful coats, theif faithful dispositions, humble and insinuating 
mannérs, suavity and obedience, even to servility, prove their — 


universal favour ; but thesgunner loves them for their intrinsic 
merit, ious ae te 6n training these, to Dae gun, an 


fd or igs eine Ph. ue 
caught the stent, eagerly fo 


de use of 2 ors wh 
He Tones ap ie ere pbrelles i 
gs pee &. ‘See 
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As it is the’nature of these dogs to put up all the game they 
find, good sportsmen are careful to keep them within gun shet, 
even in cover, and if it be extensive, jingles or bells are fastened 
to their collars, and the dog-call used if they beat too wide; 
those that are wild and riotous should have one of their fore 
legs buckled up, between the collar and their neck, till they 
are more steady. They pursue without preference, the Hare, 

‘ Pheasant, Woodcock, Snipe, Partridge, Quail, all water fowl, 

~ and most birds; andare in general fond of the water, and easily 
taught to bring the game to their master. Iftaken out with 

; Pointers, they should be led inva line, while the Pointers are 
». acting, lest, by running in on the game, when the Pointers stand, 
they hurry them’from their point, and make them unsteady ; but 
they are useful to recover such wounded birds as take to running, 
especially Pheasants. They are more subject to certain diseases — 
than other dogs, as loss of smell, swelling of the glands in the cs 
‘neck, which sometimes prevents their taking any sustenance 
fillthey die; disease on the ears like the mange, called formice ;* 
and lastly, to the mange} itself which is most destructive of 
all to their beauty and.quiet. They are sometimes crossed with. 
the Pointer, some of the puppies take after the Spaniel, and some 
alter the Pointer, but have little to recommend them. t : 


8 Formic. For cure, see receipts. + Mange. For ctire, sce receipts, 
' For more on Spaniels, see shooting. ; 
BES ‘ 
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oe 


Tu ERE are several kinds of Grous, but the only one that will 
be noticed in this work, 18 ‘that whieh i is the most common, and in 


x general followed by sportsmen, and which comes under the de- 


scription of the red Grous. . The male weighs from eighteen to 

nineteen ounces, the female about Gficén, Wee mach larger than 

; the plumage is a mixture of red and white, forming 

ay and the tail is like the Partridge’s, butlarger, — 

re cloathiéd to the very toe nails, with small white and 

. Be irs but this only happens’ when ‘the: birds are very 
old, although it does in a small deeree in the Poults, which are 

ary ‘the outer and inner toes are connected. 


so termed the first 4 
to the fink Joint o the middle toe, by a small membrane, the 
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bill is short, arched, and of a blackish colour, the eyes being 
encircled with a large red eye-brow, are composed of a fleshy 
membrane, rounded and pinked on the upper part, and extend- 
ing beyond the crown of the head, each feather is marked with. 
several transverse bars of black, and on the middle of. it Isa 
large black spot. The plur lage of the hen has less of the red, 
and more of the white than the cock; the membrane of the 
eye-brow is less projected, less pinked, and not of so bright a 
red. Grous generally begin to pair in January ; if the weather 
is s@vere, at that time they collect in great numbers, sometimes 
amounting to forty brace. A person who takes care of Lord © 
Lowiher’s mountains, apr ITighborough bridge, in Westmoreland, 
assured the Compiler that-he has seen, when the weather has 
been hard, and the mountains covered with snow, at least 
__ two or three hundred of these birds together, and that he has . 
had the roof of his thatched house (which is inthe mountains) 
covered with thera; they lay from ten to fifteen eggs, and if the § 
season is not ex tremély wet oFdry, at the time of incubation, 


and for about ten daysufierwards, you may exper t to see them 
in abundance; their nests are in great danger of | bein destroy ed, 
_ but are not liable to so many accidenis as those of er 
The principal food of the.Grous is the black whortle ber . 
red whortle berry, and the common heath Berry; they eh. ' 
in the tops of heath, and are fond of grayelly ruts; the seent of 
these birds, when opened, is not to be tg 


Ty, 


which proceeds 


= 


wholly from the gizzard, and the bird must be cut open to 


it in perfection they inhabit those mountains and moors ae 
are the” least frequented and disturbed, and are fondest of the | 
hills that have the deepest: Sheath, and the largest and deepest 
ruts on them; they sel ever come near the low or culti=- 
vated grounds, unless ‘compelled to do so. ‘To instance this, the 
> onee ee a ae of them forced to Le ina 


ne from four to »1x, seven,” or Foon brace, ae one more; as 
it is no 10 uneemmonsthing t to find a single nest with twenty eggs, if 
should | be favourable. The per of Se 


Sacent t and: des pericude to find the bitts, wee in moun- 
tains a person is not used to. It is proper therefore first to recom- 
mend-a few articles necessary to be equipped with for this 
4 diversion, ‘and then to give the best advice possibe to enable and 
“assist sportsmen im finding this kind of game, As the weather - 
is generally very warm at the commencement of the Grousing 
~ season, it will be adviseable to be very lightly clad, at the 
“same time taking eare to guard against catching cold, for recollect 
“that the perspiration.is so very great, that fatal consequentes 
ave often occurred from the neglect. of this precaution; could 
it] be enumerated and collected into one view, the fatal conse- 
“quences that have ensued, froma suddenly chealeed ee 
af 
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after a severe day’s sport, it might, perhaps, make a greater 
impression on our,readers; but any deficiency on this head wilt 

_ be too readily supplied by several circumstances, which can_be- 
immediately called to their memory we shall therefore only state 
one. The untimely fate of Colonel O'Donnel, of Mount Massey, 

~ inthe county of Corke, Ireland, whieh will for ever be remembered 
with the deepest and sincerest regret, by his numerous and 
disconsolate family; he had been but just married to an 
amiable lady, and was cut off in the flower of youth, through 
inattention to himself; for after a long day’s sport, he remained 
in his shooting dress, which was, wet from the violent perspira- 
tion, till after dinner, this brought on an mflamation. statics 
carried him off in three¢days. Flannel shirt and diawers are oe 
therefore recommended, and those who cannot wear fonnee * 
the use of calico: this imbibes the perspiration inva great 
degree, and if you are forced to be stationary for a time, as 
sitting down on the Moors, &e. you have not the unpleasant 
sensation and feeling, caused by your shirt not only sticking to” 
your back, but which is always sure to chill you, and’ which 

inevitably must give you cold, when made of linen. Beware of 
drinking cold water; if you wish to drink, which you generally : 
require, have a small canteen of brandy, and if your shoot- 
ing flask 3 isa compleat one, it should have a iil cup attached to 
the bottom of it, which will enable you to mix water with your 


brandy ; zinsing our mouth three or four times will, perhaps, “ 
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" satisly your thirst, which will be much better than drinking, ; 

In Grousshooting, take care to have half boots that sit close and_ 
lace easy, for shoes, when you walk the mountains, gather the 
tops of the heath, and these getting into your shoes, you will not 
only find them unpleasant, but very apt to rub off the skin. 
Before you go on the Moors, rub a little candle-grease on the 
knuckles of your toes, your heels, and the soles of your feet, 
which will not only preyent your being stripped, but also the 
hardness you will find on your feet andskin, and a soreness that 
is always the attendant consequence of an hard day’s sport on 

the mountains. | 

When you intend to shoot Grous, you should be always 
guided by the barometer, for the birds can foresee bad wea- 
ther, and will shift their ground accordingly. When you are 
going out, and expect bad weather from the fall in the glass, 
you will usually find the birds about midway on the hills, and if 
it is very bad weather, the butts of the mountains are the places 
to resort to, but in fine weather they are near the tops; if you 
are out in the morning, and you find them high, and in the 
evening very low, you may expect bad weather, except you 
have judgment to discern whether they are going to water or 
not. After Grous have fled in the morning, they regularly go 
to water, and therefore this time is the best to begin your day’s 
sport; from that until twelve o'clock, and until the heat of the 


day comes on, you may have good sport, but after the scent 
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sinks, and then, unless the bird’ are very plenty, your finding 
“ themis mere chance. When you are in a mountain, and beat- 
ing at the dead time of the day, which is from eleven until three 
or four; huntall the long deep black ruts you can find, for in these 
the Grous often shelter themselves from the heat; at this time 
of the day they also frequent mossy places; when you first find 
them, if you should meet with an old cock (which you may 
know from the chocking noise he makes) if he goes off, it isa 


chance but he is an old stager, and that there are not any young 


birds at hand; but on finding the pack, he is generally the first 
bird that appears, and the first to take wing; if he has not been 
much disturbed, he will walk out before the dogs, making a 
chocking noise, and frequently gets up and shews himself, chal- 
lenging the dogs, being seemingly under no apprehension for 
himself; by this he warns the hen and poults, which immediately 
begin to ren and scatter, the hen generally runs down as far ag 
she can from you, in order to draw you from the poults, if they 
are strong enough to shift for themselves, she will make off, and ~ 
you may have some good sport; for frequently it happens then 
that a sportsman will be able to pick ap the birds one after another, 
as in the beginning of the season they lie very close, par ticularly 
if they hear the report ofa gun, at which they are so terrified, as to 
he until you can take them with your haud from under the dog’s 
nose; you cannot, at this periad, go over and round that ground 
too often, for they frequently escape dogs with the finest noses, 
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“When the birds are very fe the stratagem that the hf 1 
makes use of to protect the young ones, is wonderful; ifshe sees 
you coming she will get away from them directly, flying just 
before the dogs, making a dreadful screamimg, and throwing 
herself on the ground with her wings extended, to all appearance 
as if she were never to rise more; but she always takes care that. 
the dogs shall not come near enough to catch her; at this time, 
the sportsman ought to draw off his dogs, and all that need be 
said, is, that a person who would fire at a hen, i in that situation, - 
would not be to be pitied, if his gun should burst. ‘This fre- ; 
quently happens, at the time of breaking dogs on the Moors, a 
practice that should not be permitted at this ime of the year; 
for it is astonishing to conceive, the number of young Grous, - 
that are generally destroyed by dog-breakers. ‘The Compiler 
once saw, a young Setter, so decoyed by a hen Grous, that he 
was lost for two days; every ime she threw herself down, the 
Dog was so near catching her, that he felt such a twinge, least 
she might have been destroyed, as is not to be described ; but at 
last, by her stratagems, she decoyed him completely out of his 
sight. If your dogsiare not very steady, the hen Grous, where 
the brood i is young, will be very apt to make them break away : 
-The Compiler has seen two Setters, come toa sett, and the cock- 
bird turn, and absoliitely strike at one ofthem, and if the dog had» 
not been very staunch, he might have caught it; but he only 
M i 
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ted his head round, without moving his body, and kept his 


sett. Grous, are birds difficult to be netted, (that is) you 
seldom, or ever, can take the whole pack. An instance has 
been rarely ever known, of netting more than two or three 
brace at a time, by reason of the strage eling manner in which | 
' they lie, and also of their scattering at the approach of the 
Sportsman, or at the least noise. 

In Grous-shooting, always take the wind Of the hills, and 
be sure to try the sides of them which are most sheltered. If it _ 
blows hard, you will be sure to find the Birds where the heath is 
longest, and they will then generally take the long fligths,. 

particularly if they go down the wind, to which, it has always 
been observed, they seem more partial; most other sorts of 
game usually going against it. Great inconvenience attends the 
sportsman when the wind is v ery high, for it not ae blows the 
fire and powder ont of the pan, | 
to keep his gun steady, and the wind v 
his eyes water. 

Grous-shooting, not only knocks up i orsmen sooner th 
any other kind of shooting, but also. the Dogs; you ought 
therefore, to have plenty of them; one brace of good ones, at a 
time, will be enough to hunt to be properly attended to; afters, 
running them three or four hours, let go a fresh brace, and send: 
the others home, in order (if you have but two brace) to allow 
the first proper rest, if you wish to continue Shooting in the 
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afternoon; but if you haye three brace, or more, the dogs, vor 
sent home, had better not be hunted until the next morning. 
If the night should be wet, previous tothe day of shooting, you | 
had better not attempt the hills; for, in this case, the Grous 
will not lie: If you should be out, and you find the Birds erect 
their heads and run, you may be certain that they will not lay 

well during that day; the only chance you have here, is to 
pursue them, running as fast as you ean, which has been found, 
by experience, to be the’only possible means of getting within 
‘shot; but observe there are two evils that attend this mode of 
Grousing, if yourun, your dogs will do the same, and to get 
within shot, you must keep your eye on the Birds, while they are 
running; take care you dont then get a fall, which you most 
likely will, in uneven ground, and probably not only hurt your- 
self, and bend the gun, but, as has been formerly observed, spoil 
gs; but never forget to be cool and deliberate, and 


recollect the old saying, 
“ Wisely and slow ; they stumble who run fast, ” 


The burning of cic, én the mountains, which is done to 
fertilize them, also daggiys Grous, more than any thing else ; 
against which there is a severe Act of Parliament. The burning 
of heath, in thisway, must appear, to be only real mischief, to 
those sportsmen who are not acquainted with the advantage the 
owner of the mountain derives from it; for it not only makes 
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3 way for the numerous herds of cattle to get at the grass tha stile: 


at the:roots of it, but the burnt heath, manures the ground after _ 
heavy rain, causing a great spring of grass; but there is great 
danger in doing it during a very dry summer, for if the wind 
' should blow fresh, it will set the mountain in a blaze, which may 
be remembered to haye happened, five years since, when it de- 
stroyed game mountains, and in the recollection of many, caus- 
ed the burning down of several woods. 99 =e 
This burning is chiefly done in the ore ing, at which time 
many nests are destroyed, and sometimes the old Bird in them, 
_ if they are there (as it is by Sportsmen termed silting hard.) 
Grous are found in great plenty on the mountains of Nor- 
thumberland and Cumberland, belonging now to Lord Lowther, 2 
but lately to the Earl of Lonsdale ; some few in the New Forest, 
_in Hampshire, and some in Wales; but they are in great abun- 
5 dance and more numerous in Scotland, than in any other place, 
In the vicinity of the Grampian mountains and the Highlands 
of Scotland, they are so plentiful, thata tolerable shot may kill 
from twenty to thirty brace a day for the first three weeks of 
the season, provided the weather is favourable; an excursion 
therefore to that Country, in the Grous season, affords the keen 
Sportsman a noble entertainment: In many | places, it is well 
known, that several have killed fifty brace of Birds, with a sine 


gle barrel Se between sun-rise and sun-set. 
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-Grous will breed when in eaptivity ; the following story the 
Compiler copied from the Dublin Jounal. «A brace of Grous 
«kept for three years, at George Grierson’s, Tsq. Rathfurnham- 
“ TFouse, county of Dubling” ag season (1802) brought out a 
“ clutch of birds.” 

On reading which, the CB piler took pains to inquire further — 
about it, and found they were brought up, and quite tame. 

A Mr. Green, of Gyecn-Mount, county Tipperary, Ireland, had 
two brace of Grous for several years, which were so tame, that 
it ‘was “a common practice with this gentleman (who was a 
famous sportsman) to bring’ the Birds and his Setters into the 
parlour together, and divert himself with seeing the dogs sett ; 
the birds did not pay the smallest attention to the dogs, or indi- 
cate the slightest symptom of a wish to escape. 

Tréland has a Ag many Grous, but nothing, in eh 

| mentioned; the Compiler has seen 

- more * eke on fine mountains about Langhelm, in Scotland, 
in one day, than ever he saw in Ireland in twenty, although he 
has been on the best preserved mountains in that country, which 
belong to the Ladof Kingston : They are on the south-side of the 
great, Galty mountainsynear Muichell’s Town, in the counties of 
© Corke, Limerick and Tipperary, and axe allowed to be the best for 
Grousing in Ireland. ‘These large mountains run sixteen miles, 
from East to West, being the property of several noblemen and 
gentlemen, and are all good for ae Lords ass and Cahier 
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own part of them, but tue Honvieilbe Massey Dix son's part, on the 
north-side, is by far the best for Grousing; the two Sporting 
Lodges, bélonging to hak and the Earl of Kingston, are worthy 
~ of notice, and therefore the Compiler thinks a description of them 
omill not be unacceptable. The Ea of Kingston’s, is situated in 
> the center, and quite enveloped by*those great mountains and at 
the foot ofa hill named Galt, more; being in the heart of the 
mountains: It shews that the late Lor rd Kingston, who built it, was 
not only a man of great taste, but a great farmer., It lies on the 
edge of a winding hill, to which there is a fine road, that cost an 


immense sum of money, as it runs through bogs: and morasses : 
Under the house there is one of the'b best Trout streams in the world: 


the hills, all round, are planted with Fir, Beeeh, Oak anid other 
_trees; and, astonishing to relate, the groiind adjoining, which a 
few years back, “was but heath, bogs, and rocks, is nowds fine 
meadow grounds, as any in the low lands: The sportsman is de- 
lighted on breaking in on this Beautiful 5 uigh-cultivated retreat, 
_and the more he viewsit, the more he is aston shed. The Compiler 
has been at this box, with the late Lord Kaiigston, and w hile sit- 
ting in the parlour, has seen Grous within Qyenty yards of the 
window : It then consisted of one lar gegparlour, two bed r rooms, — 
and every ‘other necessary requisite. ~ As it was‘intendéd for 
shooting parties only, the beds were admirably contrived, as they 
folded up into large arm chairs, with overs to them, and had 
wheels to roll them upon, from one room to weg they were | 
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very conyenient, for often, affér too much claret (which was 
pushed briskly about after the days sport) the sportsman, if he 
chose, nught sleep in them as they were. These chairs were all 
run into the rooms at night, by each gentleman’s servant, and © 
were made up into beds in a few minutes. 
On the north-side, im theybeautiful Glen sof dherlow, stands ” 
Bdllinacourty where almost every kind of game abounds; the , 
fallow Deer go at large in great numbers, and red Deer, Stags, 
Hinds, Grous, Hares, "and Partridges, are in the greatest plen- 
ty; there is mot a spot in Treland so remarkable for Cock-Shoot- 
ing, with the addition of a capital river for both Trout and Sal- 
_ mon, withinl a stone’s throw of the house; the greatest part of 
this beautiful Glen, belongs to the Honourable Massey Dawson. Vt 
is in this part of the world that the finest pack of Buck Hounds 
in Europe; were kept by Lord Massey, who has some of them to 
this day ; but they have much dwindled in their size, within these 
last four years; they were the largest to appearance, that were — 
ever seen; and to view them, and suppose it would be possible 
for such brutes to run a Deer down, would be almost ridicu- 
lous; but the Compiler, who was for many years in the habit of 
hunting with them, can,assure his readers, that he has been at 
“aS’seyere hunts with them, as with his own Fox-Hounds; their 
noses are so uncommonly fine, that the late Lord Massey, used 
to run a Stag forthe whole day, and at the advance of night, has 
tees known to drive astake into the ground, and draw off 
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Hounds, and coming next morning to the same place, has 
ee ) 


aid them on, which went off at full cry, and run into him 
towards the middle. of the day. These Dogs, if gcing at 
their ‘op speed, and in full cry, could be stopped by the sound of 
~ the horn, or a’crack of the whip, Avhen within hearing of either. 
Vhe Kerry, Wicklow, Cloghcen, Nenagh and all the north coun- 
try mountains, have plentyof Grous on them, and are, in gene- 
ral, well preserved. The extéat of mountains you may range 
on in Westmoreland, belonging to Lord wither, is immense; 
you can walk for thirty miles without getting off his Moors; and 
often, if you have not a gnide, you standa good chance, of not 
only losing yourself, but remai ng on the Moorsall night: It 
is therefore frequently” requisite to have a pocket compass, to 
enable you to find y our Ww! v5 although the morning, you go out 


ae: 


in, may bea fin» «ne, yet, in the course of a few hours, you may 


be enveloped in a fog, and sometimes, ‘SO suddenly, as not to 
allow you time to get home before you are 16st. 

With respect to the black Grous, or better known in Scotland 
by the appellation of black Cocks, or black Cume they are 
found on the edges of the moors ; sometimegithe old cock, some 
way in on the mountains. They are met commonly found in 
tall ling, but in marshy ground, and not a forester, as js stiled _ 
by many ; as it is well known, in Scotland, when they are most 
plentiful, to lie on the mountains, close to the stubbles, where 
they are seen to feed constantly, and are so foolish a bird, that 


“ “ a oe 
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at General Filliol's, in Scotland, they may be seen perched on” 
pailing, when they will allow you to approach them as close 


=thirty or forty yards, before they shew any inclination to fly away. _ 
Their food is various, but they prefer the moors that are close to — 
the corn fields to feed in; ther weigh nearly four pounds, and the 

_cock is twice as large as a red Grous; they are yery foolish birds,* j 
and will perch on railing or trees like Pheasants, The Com- 
piler shot sonic afew seasons back, in Somersetshire and Devon: 
shire, where they are tobe found rather plentifully at the com- 


“on cutting the breast, find the flesh brown for a quarte af 
‘an inch déep,* and next to that delicately white. It may now 
be concluded, on the subject of the Grous and black Game, by 
giving the. Sportman directions, which are not to be found in 

vany book yet written on Sporting; and which, on trial, will 
be found to be not, only useful but true, and will answer for - 

_eyery kind of game; which, in general, is lost to the friends of 
the sportsman, ‘by reason of his not knowing how to pack it, 80 
as to keep it from being tainted ; especially if it is to be sent: 
toa great distance. They are as follows: If you wish to send 
your game to any distance, never draw it, particularly a Grous, 
that is, do not follow the usual directions of taking out the entrails. 

* The breast of the bird, in Scotland, is called the white Mastle from the white part 


ef the breast being the exact shape of a muscle. : 
N 
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The best mode is not to pack them until they are perfectly dry ; 
first of all, procure bladders, and put a brace, or more, in one: if 
the bladder will contain them, tie the bladder tight round the 
_ neck and seal it with sealing wax, to-prevent the air from getting 
_ in, and im that state, if they “are "put into boxes, they will 
Keep for three wecks, if required, The Compiler, last year 
tried this experiment, and found that it answered better than 
any mode he had ever before made use of » He sent a gen- 
tleman some game to London, from Cumberland, packed as 
described, and the gentleman not being at home, it lay. in the 
box until his return, which was fifteen days after itsarrival; and 
this gentleman assured him, that he was’ surprised to find, on 
“eating i, that it was as good as if it had'been killed only the © 
day before ; and was perfectly sweet, although the distance it 
went, was nearly three hundred miles. 


Turse Birds (Mr. Willoughby says) held the principal, place 
im the feasts and entertaimments of princes, in former times; 
without them their feasts were accounted ignoble, vulgar, and of 
po account: The French so highly value, and are so fond of 
the Partridge, that if they are wanting, they utterly despise and 
slight the best spread tables ; as if there could be no feast» with- 
out them.” ‘This might have been in the times of that Histo- 
rian, but the Partridge is now too common in France, to be 
considered as a delica@y-or rarity ; and this, as well as every 
other siniple dish, is exploded, for luxuries of a more compound — 
invention, — In England, where, the Partridge is much more 
searce, and sold much dearer,. it is still a favourite Cae at 
oe and the emer of Eecyine th : 
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; Mo need en to make me a for its preservation, in no wise 
monising withthe «general spirit of English legislation, al- 
8 though certainly for wise reasons gcppted” ‘The Partridge seentem 
o be a bird well known, as it is found im every country, and in” 
every ‘climate, as well in the frozens regions ol the Pole, . 
as the torrid tractS under the Equator; it even secms to adapt # 
itsel{to the nature ofthe climate where it resides" 

‘In Greenland, the Partridge which is bist in Summer, as 
soon as the winter sets in, begins to take a "covering suited to — 
the season; it is then cloathed with a warm down beneath, and 
its ow bv ard plumage becomes"the Colour of the’ Snow, amongst.” 
which it seeks its food} thus it is doubly fitted for the Place, P 
the warmth and colour of its plumage—the one to defend it ft 

he cold, the other to prevent its being hoticed by its enemies. 


biG 


. are two kinds of Partridges, the red and the grey, 
the latter is most srorthy of notice. It is. naturally COW andl ) 
fearful and simple, and may: be easily deceived OF*beguiled with 
almost any device; the places it delights in most are cornfields, 
especially while the corn is growing, for under this cover they 

* mostly shelter and breed; they also frequent those Places W here 
the corn is down, in order to feed, as corm is their principal food, 
great shelter being afforded them by the stubs wr hen they are not 

~ cut close; after r feeding in the morning , during the harvestitime,. 
* when’the corn Berend: are disited o pee and eens 
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when they return Bal feed among the sheaves ofcorn: Partric 
pair about the second week in February, but in this respect 
“are sometimes much influenced by the weather; for if it is mil 
they are found in Pays in J; annary, but if after pairmg the wean 
ther should be very severe, they are frequéntly found in Packs 
The cock bird weighs about fourteen ounces, the hen nearly 
twelve; when’ they are young, and their plumage is not quite 
complete, they are to be distinguished from the old ones by the 
first feather Of the wing, which termimates in a point like a — 
lancet; this remains only until the first moulting, and in those 
"birds which are not of the first brood, this feather is round at 
the extremity ; further differences that are also pereeiveable are 
se :—the beak of the young bird is brown, while that of the 
old one is of a bluish whites the legs of the old one are grey, those 
Or the young yellow ; ; but the difference between the cock and 
“hen whén they become Game,” “(or as termed by sportsmen black 
fails) is plainly distinguished by the horse-shoe with which the 
cock is marked on-his breast; the hen has a few feathers there 
also, slightly resembling those of the cock, but they are not so 
bright by far; their plumage from the period that they ares 
ffatched until they get this mark, undergoes a great variety of 
changes; until this horseshoe becomes quite plain, they should 


nob: be deemed Game, nor indeed ought any sportsman to kill 


* When Partridges after once pairing, are, by the influence of the weather, onl to 


collect again, they are then by sportsmen said to pees and are not 
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The cock partridge’ is ‘armed with obtuse spurs, which 
= the hen has not. The hen makes her nest upon the ground, on. 
: thettops of old ditches, in clover, standing corn, and often in” 
the tracks made by the hoofs of horses, in the open field, which 
sonsists of a few blades of grass, constructed without art; she 
ays from fifteensto twenty €gg%, sometimes more, and when 
she leaves her nest, she always covers up her eggs, so that it is 
very difficult to find them in her absence. he time of laying 
isin the month of May, and the greac hatch the: first ‘week in 
me. “She sits three weeks, at which time, she loses all the 
feathers off her belly. The earliest of the young ones, begin to 
fly the latter end of June, or shortly after. 
These Birds are not equally abundant every year, as thei 
number, in a great measure, depends upon the weather; not 
only at the time of Se their eggs, and the season of, incuba- 
tion, but also from the time they are hatched until 'they become 
strong, and haye plenty of feathers; for if itis very wet at the 
time of sitting, it is very apt to chill the eggs, and thenithey 
“perish; and often, when they are just leaving their shell, the 
scold benumbs them, being of course very weak, and they perish 
in searching for their food. . Indeed Partr ridges, when young, are 
not compact enough in their plumage to resist the wet, and of 
course perish; but if the months of June and July are dryy. you 


may! expect an ‘abundance of them. Tt isa mistaken notion | 


‘that in too dey a season young Partridgesare lost, by falling inte ‘4 


2 
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28 vie ing eed, to resort to Rs peat pots and’ tur; urf holes, 
which are almost the only places that contain water on the | 
_ Moors. In avery dry season, some are so deeply cut, as to force ~ 
"the old birds to fly down into,them, when the poults follow and 
_ cannot get back, unless they are flyers; besides, these cracks and 
7 crevices are numerous in mountains, and the young Grous, in 
~ search of food, frequently fall into them,-on their backs, and. 
¢ cannot extricate themselves: It is wonderful to think how peolls 
“a crack will destroy a young poult. ee rn 
is better to have rain fall the latter end of Aprils or the. 
rst week in May, than at any other time, which ism fayour of 
Partridge, and an event which is likely,to save numbers; 
% ad for this reason, the Partridge) hindi all the low places moist. 
arid flooded, will be the means of forcing her to seek 2 more 
eleyated situation to build her nest. "A wet season is also of bad 
~ consequence to the young Partridges, provided they, may have 
F escaped all other dangers and difficulties, for it destroys the ants, 
* which are their principal and almost only, food: But, indeed, 
: many, and various are a. dangers these Birds are liable to, be-. 
those alread enumerated; from the time - see ing their 
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~ herds dogs, as from the Sheplierds belonging to many Earmers, 

< and the Farmers themsely es, Who never cease to destroy the 
“eggs and encourage Poachers, for two reasons, one of which 4 is: 
“certainly just: The first is, because the Farmer is not permitted 

shoot or carry a gun, although he is the very supporter of the 

~ Game ; and certainly, by the Laws of Nature, hasas great a 
right to it as any person: Secondly, because a mad sportsman — 
will frequently dart with his pointers, into a standing field of — 
corn, little consideri ing that every movement of himself and 
his dogs, is doing a very. great injury to his neighbour, the 
Farmer. Let Sportsmen declare if this does not frequently hap- 
“pen, and often without the knowledge of the injured person: But ~ 
in reply; to.this, some may say, that the Law is'open to the Far 
mer; the taith of this isadmitted, but Farmers well know, thati it Jo 
ishetter to put up with the loss they sustain, by the depredations 
of Sportsmen, than to allow themselves to be equally stripped — 
by a Lawyer; the Farmer may say, “halfa-loaf is better than _ 
no bread.” It would be’advisable if Lords 6f Manors and Sperts- 
men who wish to preserve Game chose it, that they should 
wink at the Farmers, now and then sporting; or at least, send 
him some Game, which would be the means of protecting it; for 
certainly, they have itin their power 1 to‘destroy or preserve it at 
pleasure. ‘The following instance of those assertions, may in some 

~ Imeasure be corroborated by the following story : In the cour 


of wher land, not many yes sinc a gentleman of consider 
=A : 4 


tenants, a wealthy farmer, ihe resided near gin? Gouge 
“ing; which had been a common practice with him or = | 
_ years, as well as all the other neighbouring farmers : . Oper 
which, this gentleman prosecuted and fined him, notiwithstan 2 
ing all the entreaties of the a to the contrary; 5 as 
he thought it the most effectual mode to ensure the protection of 
his Game in future : Howey er, he was mistaken, for the farmers 
in the neighbourhood agieed to destroy all the Game, which. 
they absolutely effected; for when they founda nest, which they 
took great pains to-do, they. crushed the eggs, and encouraged 
the Poachers of Carlisle so much, that the following season not a: 
 Grous was to be found. This the Compiler had frony a resident: 


a oft the place. 


_ From what has been said, the destruction of Partridges in the 
eons must be very great, which gives great reason to suppose, 
that one-half, in general, of the eggs are destroyed : The Com- 

_piler knew of four nests having been despoiled, on one small: 
farm, last season, by being cut out. If a Partridge’s nest is des-- 
“stroyed, she génerally lays again, and this hatch, (which is term- 
_ed elacking) is not Game until October; and the Birds are always: 
“weak, seldom coming to perfection, being often killed by: 
the nigour of the winter. 
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“Young Partridges are known: from the old ones by the differ- 


no aes of the bill and legs; in the ‘former, the bill is of a dark 


colour, and the legs yellowish ; and in the latter, the bill is 


ad white and the legs blue. 


- Lis easy to shoot young Partridges, until the middle of Oc- 
tober, but after that period, having tasted the green wheat, they 
require large shot, and you can seldom get within shot of them 
as they are wild, and on the watch. In this case, nothing but 
following them with perseverance will scatter them, as at this 
time they take suck long flights; and, even then, to be success- 
ful, the country must be flat, and destitute of high covers, so 
that the eye can range, to mark them; for vntil yon can dis- 
perse them) all your labour will be in vain. One method, gene- 
rally adopted by old Sportsmen, who fall in with a Covey at this 
time of the year, is to fire at them at all events, for if the shot 
should fly among them, even without execution, it has often 
been-known to be the cause of their lying well, and tole- 
rable sport has been the result. When Partridges eggs are placed 
under a common hen and hatched, the birds become very tame : 
The Compiler lately had a cock Partridge, which was given _ 
him by the Honourable Miss Monck, of Bath, who found it when 
riding one day by the side of the road, it appearing not to have + 
been hatched above four days before she caught it; it. was one : 
of the’ finest birds ever seen, being very large, and so tame, n 


, oie + ; = . i ay oT 
Moses out’ into a garden, or at 


age would walk 


Me BP ceca 4 , fies ould take is situation on the’ Setter s back ‘ who 
is rty the 


y tyied his head round; and, ‘sent ra) enjoy the 
3 a ee 


‘Partidges, Pointers and setters are re usually em= 
Re 


“ploy ed, the Pointer i is certainly to be preferred, “if ike Game i is 
very r plenty, and one staunch dog is fully sufficient in that case, 

_ being. as much as the Sportsman. will be able to manage with: 

“ success. - The Setter i is to.be preferred, if the country is open @ ak 
Birds are scarce; though many Sportsmnn use Spaniels *” ae 

‘Partridge-shooting, preferring them. to the Pointer or Setter. — 
The morning i8 the best time for this amusement, begining | tye cy 
hours after day break, and continuing Until eleven o'clock; 


‘om: four inthe afternoon, untill Ki 


(especially in. dry weather) and: fro 
ibis dark. When the weather is very dry, especially i in the ear. 
part of the season, the scent is lost as soon as the sun has ar 


strength, or rather the AL sinks, as it 1s temic’. Le Sportsmen 
ae He 6 Bg eat 
eo c 


S naga ee sche feeding -and) lying placed 
Bhonsh it often happens: that they. remain all night, or all day, 
_ where they have fed the preceding evening or morning, bat 
aftener change'their ground. At day break they. call, and when 
-colleered, take their flightto the stubbles, which if high enough 
to shelter them, perhaps willinduce them to remain wnatil dis-_ 
turbed; When they feedain the evening, and have done, they 
call again, and so fly to the place where they remain for the 
-pight : It is at this time, the Poacher ves or séits the Birds, for. 
his murdering tunnel-net. z 
Partridges are the fondest birds in’the world of running ‘? 
_ eluiches, constantly rubbing and crossing each other, and always . 
following the leading bird; which from their first movement 
retains his situation: By this means they fall an easy prey to 
the Poacher, either when he is tunneling them, or laying bird- 
lime twigs for them. In that@estructive mode of tunneling, if the 
_ leading bird touches the net; he will run all along it, and com- 
* ing to the mouth of the tunnel, will turn into it, all the rest of 
the Covey following; for it seldom happens) in driving them 
into a tunnel, that one bird escapes, the Poacher generally get- 
ting all or none, When the bird-lime twigs are laid, the first 
bird that findsshimself limed, in struggling, alarms the Covey, 
avhich 1 imine liately begins to run, and then the ee bird runs 
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misses hg twigs, Ses Bind to. Sant i oe with a 
-dog, and is sure to find the Birds," Wgentloian’ef the name 6 
Chatterton, being out a shooting’ one day i in Northumberland, got 
_ several poinits at Partridges, and was surprised to see them rigid 
« not abléto fly, who, on’secuting them, found that they »were 


all over bird-lime;»and on bunting the ay picked 1 up four” 


brace and’a half, 

o> It is very singular that Seren find Fonetdllind SE dach 
Covey of Partridges to be cocks; at the time therefore of breed- 
__ ing, they/contend greatly With each other for the hens. | The 
. Compiler“at this period once saw, a brace ‘ofve cock Partridges, 0 
deeply engagedin fighting, as not to notice him, and one of them 
was taken up by a Mr. Benson, who was with him, ‘having his 
head covered with blood, with the loss of one eye; the other 


bird was so far‘fiom attempting to‘fly away, thar he absolutely — 
followed his antagonist, while in the possession of this nn f 


as if he wished to renew the contest, upon which, “he was also” 
secured. 

When a hen is thus tormented = a ib ‘of cocks, shé-is, 

~ forced to run about continually, to avoid them; and at laying 

time, is SO yee ghe! them, that she ls one ee an one wad 


Fr 
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10. nest. 

"The besenode to = 3 the cocks is, daring thét first sehr 
“weeks of the season, by netting: tle Covey, and destroying all. 
the old cocks, leaving as many young ones as hens, or even one 
Tess, for it is certainly better that the Ken should look. for the 
cotk (which she undoubtedly will find) than a number of cocks 
for a hen. 
should be recollect that wliere old birds are left, they 
will at the pairing season, drive’off the young ones, and prevent 
their breeding; for let. any Sportsman declare, if ever, on 


finding a single brace of Parties in the shooting season, that: 


have not bred, and are termed by Sportsmen a: gelf pair, he has . 
found a Covey near the same place-where he found them, which “ae 
can be only accounted. for, by the old birds driving the 
young ones from the ground, and preventing their breeding 
there. It is therefore a wrong noticn,, that birds should. not be 
killed every year, and those gentlemen who have manors, wilk 
find, by not allowing some to be killed, that in a short time their 
* manors will be entirely destitute of game. The late Earl of 
Kingston, hada great quantity of Grous on his mountains in 
Ireland, before they were preserved; who thought, by leaving 
them quiet for a couple of seasons, that he would have had ans 
abundance, as he per did not allow a shot to be fired on. 
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those mountains for two seasons, and it isayell known the 

pre ve Le On collecting,» however, a mes 
third seasoh, and goitig « ‘out to Grous, many ‘of “thy 
_ avho had been in the habits of shooting there. prior to its being 
preserved, were stirprized to finda great, _seaneity, the reason of : 
which, was, certainly, that the'old birds) drove. the young: ones 
off; and allbthe mountains adjoining the Earl of Kingston's,” were 
_ swarming with game, although they had ‘not been preserved. 
It is the same’ with Partridges; the late Colonel Hyde, ‘of Castle= 
Hyde,county of Corke, Ireland, who wished much to inerease 
thie. breed of them en his epeunds, pursued the follewing plan. 


which proved sucessful, having the desired effect. -His Game- 


y keeper, in the early part of the season, netted a number of 
birds, reserving all the young ones with se ne old hens, and de- 
 stroying all. the old cocks; he turned the ung birds into a 
~ Jarge pilace he bad built. purposely for them, and let them go 
again on the first of Bonny following, and he had, in con- 
sequence, @ great abundance about him: If therefore, this 
method answered so Beth it would certainly be worth any 
2 gentleman's while to adopt the saine plan. There are many” 

. Progen ample & so keen an eye, as to be able to ascertain, 
Pa oes 6 the aera ere a doocl 


gu brought into Europe from the 

banks of the Phasis, a river of Colchis, in Asia Minor; and from 
whence they still retain their name. Next to the Peacock, they 
are ome most beautiful of birds, as well for fe Oe ob 
their plumes, as for their happy mixtures and variety. It is far 
tye the power of pencil to draw a ae so oe 
bright, or points so finely blended with each other. We are 
told when Cresus, as os Lydia, was seated on his throne, 

gnificence, and all the barbarous pomp of 


so fine: The Greek Pilczopill no way moved by the oo 
before him, or taking a pride in his native simplicity, replied, 
that after having seen the beautiful plumage of the Pheasant, he 
could be astonished at no other finery. 

P 
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«¢ Ah! what avail such heavnly plumes as thine, 
¢¢ When Dogs and Sportsmen in thy ruin join.” 


In fact, “nothing can feast the eye with a greater variety than 
the Pheasant ; the richness and ornament of his plumage are 
beautiful: the iris of his eyes yellow ; and the eyes themselves 
a surrounded with: a apres colour, sprinkled with small specks 


of black. 
On the fore part of the head, the feathers are blackish, mrxed _ 


with ashining purple ; the top of it, and the upper part of 
neck, are tinged with a darkish green, that shines like ane ; mn 


some, the top of the head is of a shining blue, and the head 
itself, as well as the upper part of the neck, appear sometimes — 
blue and sometimes green, as it presents itself differently to the 
eye of the spectator. The feathers of the breast, the shoulders, 
the middle of the back, and the sides under the wings, have a 
‘lackish ground, with edges tinged of an exquisite colour, which 
| appears sometimes black and sometimes purple, according to the 
"different lights in which it is viewed ; under the purple, there 1 is: 
_ a transverse streak ofa gold colour. "The tail, from the middle 


feathers to the root, is about eighteen inches long; the legs, the 
feet, and the toes, are of the a tour of horn. There are black 
spurs on the legs, shorter than those of a cock : There is a mem- 
brane that connects two of the toes together. 
The Pheasant, riiouett so beautiful to the eye, is not less 


; its flesh is considered as. - 


delicate when served up on the table ; 
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ie greatest dainty; and nee the old pie spoke coli: : 
wholesomeness of any viands, they made their comparison wit ; 
ee flesh of the Phew and, ee all, these De , 


in captivity. In the woods, the Phos es from ae to. 


iC Au £3 in a season; but in a domesne state, ae above 


up her road; with patience, vigilance ae courage ; but ee 
kept. tame, she meyer sits well, so that a hen 1 is generally her 
| substitute, on such occasions; and as for leading her young to 
their food, she is utterly ignorant where it is to be found; and 
the young Birds starve, if left solely to her protection. The 
Pheasant, therefore, seems better to be left at large in the woods, 
on every account, than reclaimed to pristine captivity ; its fe- 
cundity, when wild, is sufficient to stock the forest, its plumage 
more beautiful, and its flesh retains a higher flavour, from it 
unlimited freedom. 7 
the hen Pheasant, when. he’ 


We are informed by Salern 


has done laying, _and sitting, will get the plumage of the cock, 
and afterthat, become so little respected by him, as to be treated 
with the same incivility as he would shew to one of his own sex. 

The circumstance of the hen acquiring the plumage of the 


cock, after a certain time, is not we find confined to the Phea- 
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sant only: The instance ofa Pea-hen, belonging to Lady Tynte, 
now, or lately, in the Levertan Museum, evinces the contrary ; 
which, after having many broods, got much of the beautiful 
plumage of the cock; and, what is more to be remarked, she 
fad also the addition of the fine tail feathers: But their changes 
“are said to be still more frequent, when these Birds are ina 
confined state. The following curious circumstance, which 
happened within the memory of many of the inhabitants of, 
_ and near Bach, is well worth stating, respecting Poultry ehang- 
mg their plumage. Major Brereton, of the above place, had a 
noted Game Cock, entirely of a dark red; and, after his great. 
match, on which depended the sum of thirty-siv thousand pounds, 
in hard cash, and winning the odd battle, he turned him to a 
walk, at a place, near Bath, called Hogget's-Botiom; the Bird 
had not been long there, when the owner of the farm came to 
the Major and informed him, he was all spangled with white ; 
in a few days after, when the AZaor went to see him, he found 
him all oveFwhite, or, as it is termed by Cockers, a complete 
smock, nota red feather was to be seen. In the course of some time 
after, he resumed his former plumage. The Afqor has his pic- 
ture, which was taken at each time of his changing, and every 


feather, by the on ings, seems to have exactly preserved its 
own shape. 


A gentleman, who is a very particular acquaintance of the 
Compiler (Mr. Tossdale, of the county of Ligwth, Ireland) assured 
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him, he had onee a Game Hen, which changed her plumage 
every season.: She was originally black, but every second 
year became white. He also added, that when she was” 
changing her plumage, he observed its daily progress, which 
became more or less spangled, until the Bae was 
uniform. 
About a year since, a Mr. Law, of Sheffield, had a ftom per- : 
fectly black, which has since changed her colour oe ee 
and become perfectly white. 
Pheasants come in a month later than parte fic his 
year they are marked in the wing like Partridges. The nide of 
Pheasants generally keep together, until they find they haye no 
occasion for the assistance of the hen, but much longer, when. 
not disturbed by sportsmen. If any person will observe the 
place where Pheasants feed, and watch them, he will see them 
all together; but on the least alarm, they separate, and run di- 
ferent ways. The Cock’sage (whose plumage 1s compleated the 
first year) is known by his spurs, which are short, round and 
plunt, when young; but long and sharp, when old, the pomt 
being a little turned. The Hen has also a small spur, but it is 
Jarger and more prominent when she is old; and this happens in: 


a greater or less degree, in proportion to the age of the Bird; 
besides, in the young ones, each spur is surrounded with a small 
black circle, which does not disappear until the second time of 
their hatching, _ The legs of those Pheasants, which have at- 
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tained the age of five or six years, are very much wrinkled, and 
of a dark colour; the crystal also of the eye is yellow, while 


“that of the young one is white, until after the second year: But 


all these marks and signs are not without many exceptions. 'T'o 
know a young | Bird from an old one, the Compiler recommends 
try ng the beak, as that of the young one is tender and easily 
broken: whereas, that of the oldone is yellow and yery hard. 

The Pheasant is accounted, by some, a stupid Bird, and will 
allow itself to be almost trodden upon before it will move; but 
Sy this will be found, by experience, not to be the case, for every 

Sportsman, that has been in the habit of shooting these Birds, 
well knows, what stratagems and devices a cock Pheasant will 
make use of, before he can be pushed, hy either Spaniel or Pointer. 
During the day time they remain upon the ground, among the 
underwood, in hedge-rows, and sometimes they feed in the 
stubbles if not disturbed ; they delight in low and moist places, 
preferring the edges of pools, that are frequently found in woods. 
The y are to be met with also in high grass and marshes, near the 
sea in particular, but resort mostly to alders, in which they take 
the greatest pleasure. They areto be found in.turnips, and seldom 
shew themselves in open ground, except when they are well 
preserved. They always roost in trees, generally becoming an 
easy prey to the Poachers, who have various methods of destroy- 

ing them; by drivi ig them into nets, taking them in springes, 

coming into covers where they roost, and holding burning sulphur 
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under them, by means of a long pole, uritil they are suffocated; 
by spurring a game Cock, and placing him in their haunt, when 
the cock Pheasant will surely, if near him, give him battle, and 
a few strokes of the steel spurs leave him dead, or so disabled, as 
not to be able to get away. A Game-Keeper,. at Hardour-Castle, 
Wilts, informed the Compiler, that the HTindon Poachers, ho 
are allowed to exceed all others of that profession, come in num- 
bers ofa dozen at a time, with arms, and getting into the Preserves, 
they all look out, so as to get a Bird a piece, or more if they 
can, ina line, and then fire together, at the word of command, iS 
keeping close to-each other, lest the Keepers should fall in with 
them; they then pick up the slain, as fast asthey can, andmake _ 
off, It is a very extraordinary circumstance to be related, that — 

when Poachers go toa cover, chey prefer a star-light nightto any 
other: This he has been confidently assured of, by one of the 
best Poachers in England; because, first, the Game-Keepers are 
not so alert as they would be on a moon-light night, and next, 
because the Birds may be distinguished nearly as well as by 
moon-light, and are less liable to perceive the Poacher. He also 
assured the Compiler of a curious fact, which he would not have 
believed had he not seenit, namely, that when Pheasants roost- 
ing, at night, are fired at, the discharge of the gun alarms the 
cocks, and they all fly away ; but the: hens remain, and allow 
themselves to be killed, one after another ; therefore, the owners 
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of Manors, will do well to be guarded on starry, as well as 
moon-light nights. In order to convince my readers, that my 
‘Informer was a first-rate Poacher, I relate the following circum- 
stance; I was out with him one day, when he requested leave 

to net a Coyey of Birds, to which I consented: When his dog 

pointed, he covered three brace and a half, out of four, the 
“remaining Bird escaped, which he remarked was a cock; and 
on my expressing a wish that he had been taken, he told me that 
he would be sure of him the next day, if I would allow him to 
= come again, which he did; and in order to be certain of him, 
he let go the three brace and a half, which he had taken, and 
the nextday took the whole, which am convinced must have 
been the same, from the exact number, and no other Covey 
being on that ground. 

Cock Pheasants generally begin to crow about the first week in 
March, making a noise which can be heard at a great distance : 
They do not pair like Partridges, as one cock is sufficient for a 
number of hens. ‘These Birds are very fond of laying their eggs 
in clover, which oceasions the destruction of many nests; for it 
is mowed so often, and generally so early, that the eges are 
often cut out by the scythe: The same lamentable loss also hap- 
~ pens in French-grass, to them as well as to Partridges, from the 
same means. The best mode to prevent the destruction of either 
is to take the eggs, if you can find out where the Birds lay, and 
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thereby frequently disturbing and driving them away from those 
places, they will, most likely, forsake them, and lay in some 
more secure place. 

When they are going torvatat ni ght, the cock makes a noise call- 

ed cocketting, the hen alsomakesa noisclike a sharp whistle, which 
she ceases to do after alighting; when at this time, if the Poacher 
is near, he seldom fails to reap great benefit from these signals. 
_ Pheasants are in great plenty about Minehead, so vauch so, 
that they are to be seen in the roads, and there is scarcely aditeh 
in that neighbourhood that does not contain two or three brace; 
they are met with in the gardens of the town, and often even 
perch on the tops of the houses. Ata Farmer's, not a mile 
from this place, they perch, every morning and cvening, onthe 
trees in the yard; and are not frightened, in the smallest degree, 
by the appearance of any individual: ‘They feed with the fowls, 
and T have heard farmers, in that place declare, that they de- 
stroy a great deal of their corm. A Jf, Jones, who keeps the 
Phane of Feathers Tun there, has a Hen bird that was got by a 
cock Pheasant, out of a common Hen; it is-very large, but 
short tailed, and shewsa great deal of the Pheasant in its appear- 
ance. Birds thus produced, are called mudes, and in some places 
are to be found in a wild state. 

About this place is also a kind of Pheasant, called a Ring-neck, 


by reason of a large white ring surrounding the cock’s neck, ~ 
‘ 
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which is perceptible at the greatest distance, when the Bird is 
within gun-shot. The Compiler has shot a great many of this 
kind, at Minehead, and can safely assert, that they are larger 
Birds, by far, than those without a ring; and the beak is more 
crooked. When shooting in this neighbourhood, he one day 
fired at a white Bird, which was just clearing a hedge, that 
appeared to be a Pheasant, except in the colour, which ‘was 
entirely white; it seemed to him to be an old bird, and on 
being shewn to several Sportsmen, it was considered as a great 
euriosity. 

In Pheasant-shocting, a Sportsman should be properly equip- 
ped for a cover; having a stvong pair of borragon fustian eaiters, 
in preference to leather, for leather ones are very uncomfortable 
to the legs when they are wet, and will not dry very soon, but 
fustian ones, on the contrary, will dry directly, and from expe- 
rience, are well known to be much preferred to leather, as they 
will turn the thorns equally as well. This amusement. is 
very laborious, requiring perseverance and good bottom. Ifyou 

- can find the Birds in hedge-rows, you will be sure to have sport 
especially if the place of sporting has not been: disturbed for 
some time before. If the night before you shoot should be wet, 

, by all means try the hedge-rows and furze-covers, always recol- 

lecting to keep between the furze and the cover. When the 
night is wet, the Pheasants will be sure to quit the covers, a8. 


they don’t like the droppings of the trees: The assertion of half 
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the Sportsmen in the kingdom, that they are very uncertain Birds, 

here to day and gone foaouran is ae true; if overs are con- 
tinually pestered with guns and dogs,’ you may be sure that all 
kinds of Game will forsake them, being compelled, from neces- 
sity, to seek for more peaceable habitations. 

Tn Pheasant-shooting, many, who are not used to the diver- 
sion, do not properly know how to set about it; the Compiler 
himself, used formerly to make use of springing Spaniels, (which 
may do for the first three weeks of the season) but found after 
that time, that the moment the Pheasants heard the Spaniels 

* open, they were off instantly. ‘The custom of putting bells 
| yound dogs necks, is equally ridiculous, as it alarms the Game ; 
and besides, if a Pointer with a bell, thatis staunch, should stop 
suddenly, and your attention should not be fixed upon him, you 
might be looking for him for hours, and so lose the day’s sport ; 
one good strong Pointer, which is under command, and will 
keep near you, will get you more shots than all the Spanicls you 
could bring, but you must be silent. The Compiler has often 
known, in this way, a Pointer stand at a Pheasant on the ground, 
which instead of going off, has got into a, tree, over the 
Pointer, and begun challenging, which proceeded entirely from 
no noise being made. You are directed by some Sportsmen, 
who stile themselves /nowing shots, not to fire until the Bird is 
cléar of the cover, and going off, but it is ten to one if you can 
kill a Bird in that situation, as it is one of the most difficult aims 


to take; my best advice is, to pull the trigger as soon as you hav é 


sn 
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covered the mark, observing the ‘distance, and waiting on him 


with your aim as he ilies, so as net to tear him to pieces with the - 
shot, or lose him by the interference of trees, hedges, or other 
objects. There is not any kind of shooting that injures good. 
Pointers and Setters, more than Pheasantshooting; for if a 
cock Pheasant should be only winged, the dog must run to secure 
him, or you will lose the Bird; and aiter some time, from being 
in the habit of running to secure every Pheasant he sees drop, 
he will certainly do the same at Grous and Partridges. In beat- 
ing covers, always go slow, and be careful, and always Keep this 
fresh in your memory, that the Sportsman who goes oftenest , 
over his ground, will always be the most successful. 

There is fine Pheasant-shooting in the following places: Jf. 
Luittrell’s, at Minehcad, Lord Fortescués, Sir John Trevellian’s, at 
Mr. Creathead’s, WVinbourn, Dorset 3 tn Kent, Norfolk, and particu- 
larly on Lord Berkley’s Manors, in Gloucestershire, and Cranford- 
Bridge, where they are in the greatest abundance. 

The rules and laws laid down by Sportsmen, relative to Phea- 
sant-shooting, is never to fire ata hen, and the fine is halfa- 
guinea, for every ben shot to the Game-keeper : 

« But when the ben, to thy discerning view, 
“Ter sable pinion spreads, of duskier hue, 
“The attendant Keeper’s prudent warning hear, 
“And spare the offspring of the future year; 
“ Else shall the fine, which custom laid of old, 
“ Avenge her slaughier, by the forfeit, gold.” Pye. 
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This law ts always inflicted, and never resisted, but it may be 


often carried to execs, for many gentlemen’s Manors have 
been known to have had almost all hens, and very few cocks, 
so much so, that at Lord Fortescue’s, last season, Captain Fortescue 
was obliged to desire the hens to be killed, and the cocks 
spared; for when hens get very old, they don’t breed, and 
drive the young ones from the roost. In Preserves, they should 
always have corn laid for them in severe weather, which is the 
custom in many places; andin some Preserves, these Birds know 
the person who feeds them (who should always be the Keeper) 
so well, as to come and perch on the trees over him, or on the 
ground close to him, the moment they hear him call. 
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Tue Woodcock is a Bird of passage, and commonly arrives 
in England and Ireland about October, although many instances 
have been known, of these Birds having been killed in the mid- 
dle of September. It is remarked that the first light mights, in 
October, bring them over in large flights, particularly if the 
east, or north-east winds prevail, at that time: Fogs are also 
very fayourable to them; it therefore may be concluded, that 
their passage is more or less advanced or retarded, by the winds. 
“In Ireland, where these Birds are more numerous, than either 
England or Scotland, the inhabitants remark, that if they 
perceive Black-birds plenty, it is asure sign that Woodeocks will 
be in great abundance that year. If the winds are contrary at 
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this peric a W. oodcocks are never so plenty ; i the Compiler 
has been assured by Captaims of ves’ els, that Woodeocks have 
been compelled to take shelter in the rigging, when the winds 
are against them, and that they haye seen numbers drowned and 
-iloating on the-water; which of course, accounts. for the num- 
bers being so fewin a bad season. On therr first arrival, they 
will “drop in any place, even on the strands and shores of the 
coast; at syhich time (on the Irish coast) they are well watched 
By fhe Peasants, and numbers are taken. A prodigious flight of 
“Woodcocks in October, 1802, were seen at sea, and numbers 
pitched om the southern coast of Ireland, and likewise ia the 
fields al oub War gute; they were so weakened from fatigue, owing 
to contrary winds, that the Peasants knocked them dow D with . 
‘their sticks, and they were so poor, that they were scarcely worth 
lallng. They are fond of throwing themselves into low 
small covers, wacer high trees; but m Ire land,” 
of those places that are nearest to the mountain i ss y 


preter resic ding, until ore eed, by fest orsn 


adjacent covers: Therefore, although they’ are very } 


Ireland, covers are, by a HL Sp portsmen, Hever dis iy until be 
frost sets in; they are a very uncertain Cird, asito their stay m 

any place, for although not’ disteshed they will often change, ~ 
after feeding. It is a very singular Cir : 
Woodcocks first arrive, they are lousy, an | also just beni they 
leave this country; on their return to Sian: where it is ob- 
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served, that their departure and return agrees exactly with their 
arrival and retreat from Great-Britain, A circumstance worthy 
of remark in this Bird, which is rather singular, is, that if you 
shoot one just after his arrival, in this country, you will find that 
he will bleed but little; but in the height of the season, or when 
they are most in perfection, if you shoot one, you will find him 
bleed plentifully, which is probabl r owing to the luxurious feed 
they meet with, after so long an abstinence on their passage. 
Towards the Jatter end of F vebruary, and the first three weeks 
‘in March, they return to the coast, in order to depart, and if the 
wind proves contrary, Sportsmen will have an opportunity of 
good shooting at. them, for they will remain until 
r; and in the covers that, perhaps, the day before - 
ea né there most likely will not be found one. 
ae is rather ie Woodcocks, which we know must take 
= age, should scem to us, on being flushed, 
heir wings. ‘They walk very clumsily, as all 
which have short legs and long wings; thei sight 1s 
> avery . the: day time, in the dark they see better, which 48 
é the time when they go tofeed, (or in sporting term) go roading. 
Astory, well known to all the inhabitants near Dublin, and 
| about the Dublin Light-house, may serve to shew that these 
“binds cannot see well even at night; it happened that while 
the Colic was at his gael 8 pee close to the spot, that a 
B 


£ 
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Woodcock, about seven years ago, in his flight, struck against 
one of the panes of glass, of the Dublin Light-House, on the 
hill of Howth; the person who had the care of it, hearing the 
crash, on examining into the cause, found a Woodcock, hon 
fell inside, through the pane, which wonderful to relate, was of 
double-flint plate-glass; the Woodcock was broken and cut to 
" “pieces, “not haying a whole bone remaining. It is su pposed that 
it was the glare of light that attracted the Bird, as many gentle- 
men on that shore, who liye close to the sea, have assured the 
Compiler, that there had been many instances of Woodcocks 
falling or flying against their windows, and thatit has frequently 
happened. 

During the day time, W: .. remains in the ue co- 
vers, taking care to avoid all open ‘spaces, ‘or glades; and the 
covers they are fondest of, isa deep, wet, or boggy bottom, and 
are sure to be found there, particularly if there are any old holly 
trees, where they are fondest of making their Ses. Ih 
feeding, they turn the leaves over with their bills, picking uf 
the grubs and worms, and s scrape the ground with their feet in 
quest of food: They: weigh generally from twelve to fourteen 
ounces. When night comes on, they leave the covers to wash — 
their bills, and feed; after which, they throw themselves into 

the open fields or meadows, and at day-break return again to 


cover. At this time of their retarn it is, that the roading-nets. 
take so many hundreds, which are fixed in the openings of the 
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woods; for it is to be observed, that Woodeocks going to feed, : 
always fly through the openings or glades of the eoyers, termed 
by Sportsmen roading ; and when jlushed, always makes for an 
opening, where the nets are usually laid, which the Birds can 
not perceive, -by reason of their bad sight. It may be often ob- 
served, by those who are in the habits of following this diversion, 
where Woodeocks are plenty, that oue flushed in cover, has : 
often flown so near the Sportsman, that he has been almost able 
to. strike him with his gun. Sige . oe 
They are taken in Cumber invita and IW ‘npr by springes, 
in the following manner: The people find out where they feed, 
by the marks of their feet, and placing two or three | mg ranges 


of large stones, leave 7 just room eno ch, between each stone, to 


admit the Woodcock to pass; 1 is space they then place, at 
intervals, their springes, and take them in great numbers by this 
means. In shooting these birds, if 1s recommended , to choose 
the covers that are thickest, W ith w et bottoms; which have large 


as of three years growth ; but 


openings, here and there, 0 


observe, if there 1s long grass at eroots of the trees, bushes, ke. 
or on the ‘ground, you will not meet withany there.’ 
When the Woodcock firs 


making a great noise with his wings, endeavouring to get el 


rises, he does it heavily and rap 


the trees; after which, if you may remark, he will make tw 
three turns, or more, particularly if he has been shot at betore; 


you cannot coyer-him ee i a comninty, Lo had therefore, u@ 
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better let him go without shooting, as in all likelihood he will drop 


neg at a fewy: yards ng oe “fe you: T hese Po will allow 


Tf you spring one in a bigest he 


Strait : along the sale when he carinot- well be 


This shoot- 


Jan nour ite noise, and I bes 


ging Spaniel is the best. 


af are a fed for beat- 
the first Cock-shooting is 


is be ally 5d mountains are et places where Woodeocks 


“coming on, or a heavy 


are He me git a a th yo 
CON vers and 20 to ‘the moun- 
Mind a you find a ‘sheltered side of a hill, where’ the 


ge is Sy y long you oe be certain of good ae 


& 
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wing. “The same cake in the 0 enters ah 


clegeney and pe ore 
ae 


aglva | for on s. 1s ai 
Deal hire, Sressed unties ; in Wales, also they 
idé I ‘ oo. fond of - 


are found .in great. a 
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dake and a sincere and eo a 
is guest the longer he stays and honors him with ~ 
more recone —. is, and me hang ee 


re 


sy some idee of Bo ot 
Our 1 Sos psd hg at ee 


of Mics, into cue city ae 
trate Sots; ; but this, strange 
: the habit of seeing so 

sbeen done in ee 


AB ae in one ro ciglity cou } 
‘Sy 
in aoe — ae this wa 
ide ——_ what 


I shall mention 


2 Pieci te tilled” in. 


5 ie j ina da Ye Be Ue him- 
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‘ Si IPES ‘eal their appearance in England, roland and Scot- 
land, in autumn, and remain until the following spring: It 1 is 

generally ‘supposed that they come from and return to Germany 
and direenlanl to breed, when they leave these countries, but 
it is certain many remain with us during the summer, and breed — 
in the marshes; laying at the latter'end of May, or beginning of 
June, to the number of five or six eggs. es 

M. de Buffon assures us, that there are two sorts of Snipes, 
and he asserts that the small one, called the Jack Snipe; is not 
the male ; but, from undoubted authority and experience, it 1s 
well known to the contrary. ‘There are but two different kinds 
8 
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the common Snipe (the Jaci’s female) and a larger one, sel- 
dom found in this country, and twice as large as the common * 
Snipe, which weighs only four ounées; when thg scarce Bird 
weighs nearly mine, and is by some called a whole Snipe; but as 
to plumage, shape, and formation, they are nearly the same. 
Snipes are, in winter, very usually inhabitants of marshy and 
‘wet grounds, they prefer these where there are. rushes. They 
resort to the mountains often; and in hard frosty weather are 
to be found close by the edge of such springs as are not 
frozen, and also in great abundance on the thoors, in the heath, 
where they resort for shelter. In. the breeding season, if they 
» are disturbed, they soar'very high, particularly the Jacl, which, 
“on the wing, is obseryed to make a noise very like a goat, and 
more particularly in the act of descending, when he comes so, 
close to the ground, that any one would suppose he was spe to 
pitch, instead of which he ascends again with great rapidity 
some Sportsmen suppose, that the noise he makes proceeds from 
his wings, by reason of his vapid descent. 
Snipes are to be found in every quarter of ine gies ; in Egypt 
and the East-Indies they are in great abundanve; hut very few 
parts of Europe can beast of such Snipe-shooting as Ireland, 
_ where the quantity is great beyond conception ; to proy e which, 
gome time ago a shilling a dozen for them in the markets there,” 
was considered an extravagant price. Snipe-shooting isa sport the 
“best calculated (Grousing excepted) to try the keenness of the: 


i 
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sportsman, to ascertain his bottom, and if he can stand labour, 
water, mire, swamps, and bogs; he should he possessed of a 
strong constitution, not lable to catch cold, and have all the ~ 
fortitude, as well as exertion of a Water Spaniel; he should be 
habitually inured to wet, dirt, and ee et ye a olen 
by cold or severe sw eather. 

Ini several places there are a great quantity of Snipes to he — 
foundin this kingdom, one of which, more particularly, is Med- 
Moor, near Hariford-Bridge, upon the western road from Loudon. 

In Ireland, in the bottoms of the county of Limerict, about 
Charleville, these Birds are i in the greatest abundance, as itis not 
uncommon to hear of a person shooting, twenty brace of them _ 


in a morning. The late Sir oe ee oe of the Pou ecu id 
Regiment of Light fi sn 

fi onside ble Wee by shooting Beires ee ken ten 
i. ode the mforning and four i in the, eS ane hat on 


oe: that place, who { v these ‘Pile and others 
who net them, yet you find Aalvs a of sport the day 
following ; , for there Seems to be as many Snipes, after two months 
destruction, as there were at the beginning ot the season. The 
Compiler, himself, has shot twenty brace frequently i ina day, 
in the eounty of Corkes and in the county of Limerick, has fired 
so often, that he has been forced to wait for the barrel of the 
gun to ceéol, before he durst attempt to re-load. 
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The net seems to be the most destructive, and is used with. 
great success in Ireland, as follows: it rust be about halfas long 
again as the Partridge-net, with the mashes much smaller and 
not quite so deep; two strong men, hold each end of the net, 
and run down the wind with it, as fast as possible, having not 
time, even to look wheré they are going, as they must con- 
stantly mind the net, to see when a Bird strikes it, that they may 
~ Iet it fall, by which means they secure these Birds; they get, 
of course, very severe falls, from the attention they are obliged 
to pay to the net, but are amply repaid, it being no uncommon — 
circumstance for them to take one or two hundred brace, in a 
_. very few hours (especially if the day is dark and windy, which 


"is the most favourable time both for gun and net): The top ait 
of the net gets so forward, that by the time the Snipe perceives _ 

_ it, and rises, when on striking the lower part of it, he oe 
One nee ae is worth ety that are shot : 


The san is generally ; Mewes cage to 5 he ‘fed by reason 
of the many turnings and twistings which itmakes, when on the 
wing; but this supposed difficulty is easily surmounted, by cool- 
bess and prac! tice: There are several. a Bede a great deal 
more dificult, 


ce. when plenty afford voy act’ sport, it being al- 
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“lowed to be the pleasantest, on account of the quick succession — 
of shots; this is also the best shooting for practice, seldom failing - 
~ to make indi fferent shots most excellent ones. ‘There is no shoot- - 
ing that presents such a variety of shots, scarcely any two heing 
alike. These Birds usually fly against the wind, therefore every 
Snipe-Shoo r, should walk down it, as by ‘that means, the Bird, 
if he rises” before him, will fly. back, and coming round him, 
describe a. aye of circle, or at least; his flight, for a certain 
distance, will not lengthen the shot, allowing him a certain time, 
to cover the bird, and take good aim; for if he gets up before 
him, and should by chance go down wind, or from him, it is then 
the mos difficult shot: It will be proper, in this case, to let the 
: ance from him, as then oe a steadien : 


4 Spo Sy sung om ones, joints ¢ 
_ fast upon them, that et eee Freed io Noe they 
ill not look for other Game; by reason of their getting a nut- 
“ of pepe price any exertion: Secondly, a yng, Pointer 
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; vill be too quick for the Snipe ; on the contrary, an old one would 
not be able to go ont of a very slow pace, and if under good 
command, will give the most satisfaction. When these Birds are” 
50 very pleaty, the Snipe-Shooters never make use of a dog, as 
they alivays walk them. up, W hich is found to answer best, and 
alford the most sport. 

A Pointer that is much used for Grous or Partridge, areata 
ney er be taken out Snipe or Pheasant-shooting; for if he once 
bets accustomed to Snipes, he will often baulk you on the moors, 

in the Grousing season; for as Snipes are frequently met with at 

that time on them, if he points one, he may often give you a 
Sond walk and trouble, before you get to him, supposing it is 

Game, and you are not a little mortified to find it only a Snipe : 
And if acenstomed to Pheasants, he will be always puz/ling 

about hedges, and not beat his ground as he ought todo. Anold 

a Pointer may also be made use of for Pheasants, a as well as Sr 

The Juck Saipe is esteemed the most dificul i ait of ibe 
scldom, on rising, makes any twvistings or tw ae 

or pitch again, after being fir ped at, within auph fake 
yards. Every Sportsman, that has, béen, much: accustomed 

to Snipe-shooting will allow, that a Jaci Snipe will suffer him- 

self to be fired at twenty times in the same field, Bad will 
pitch each time so close to the Shooter, that e frequently con- 
ceives that he has wounded him. They lie so very close, that 

a staunch Pointer might remain ah his poe until (he moon changed, 
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- as this Bird will not rise until forced to do so. A most curious 
circumstance occurred respecting a Jack Snipe, that was sprung 
several times by a Mfr. Molloy, formerly a Quarter Master of the 
64ih Regiment ; while he was quartered at Geneve-Bar; ‘acks, Tneland, 
ie He regularly, atter his duty was done, 
or if he could possibly obtain leave for a day, used to equip him- 
self for shooting, ai always sprung this Jack Snipe, at which he ’ 
fired and followed, and the Bird uged te pitch so close to him at 
- times, that he was confident. he had-shot it, and used to run to, 
take it up, when, to his great surprise, it would rise and fly a 
farther; he actually acknowledged he fired, one “day,. 
ighteen times at this: Bird, and after shooting at it for the whole # 
season, te happened to be crossing the bog’ it lay in, when he 
: a it up, and exclaiming, « there's my old friend,” threw his 
wk at it and killed it on the spot. Whenever after, any of his” 
t f found a Jack Snipe, they were always sure tosay,. 


there ee Se ee ey 


Tuts harmless, and inoffensive Animal, destitute of every 
means of defence, and surrounded on all sides by its enemies, 
would soon be utterly extirpated, if Nature, ever kind and pro- 
vident, had’ not endowed it: with faculties, by which it. is fre- 
quently enabled to evade their pursuit, ‘every part and member 
of it being formed for celerity. 
Fearful of every danger, and attentive to every alarm, the 
Hare is continually upon the watch; and being provided with 
very long ears, which are moveable at pleasure, and easily 

directed to every quarter, it is warned of the most distant ap- 
proaches of danger. — — 
: T 
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The head is round and short, of a convenient length; the 
ears long and lofty, from which, when pursued, she derives a 
great assistance, either sideways or from before ; but the great 
perfection of her hearing arises from her sensibility of sounds 
from behind her, which is the great cause of her preservation. 

Her eyes are large and prominent, adapted to receive the rays 
of light on every side, giving notice of more immediate alarms ; 
they are constantly open, as her eye-lids are too short to cover 
them when she sleeps, and are so situated when she is in her 
Jorm, as to enable her to observe every thing around her. 

_ To these perfections may be added great swiftness, by which 
she leaves most. of her pursuers far behind: Her hinder legs are 
~ much longer than the others, and are furnished with strong mus-, 
eles, which gives this Animal asingular advantage in running up 
a hill; sensible of its powers in this respect, it is always observed 
to fly towards rising ground, when first started. 
Thus formed for eseape, the Hare might be sapposed to Ais % 
a state of tolerable security ; but as every individual is its enemy, 
although harmless and inoffensive, it has not a friend: Itis sel- 
dom allowed to live out its natural term, which is about six or 
seven years. . 
Dogs and Foxes pursue it by instinct, wild Cats, ea Weas- 
els of all kinds, catebrand devour it; Birds of Prey are still more 
‘dangerous enemies; while Man, far more powerful than alk, 
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makes use of every artifice to obtain a Creature, which consti- 
tutes one of the numerous delicacies of histable. 
If we were to enupoate tie Joupus Sahaee ae ee 


“© Poor is the triumph o’er the timid Hare.” 
Another remarkable means of safety to the Hare is its colour ; 
which often resembles the ground whereon it sits, and secures it 
from the ay of its enemies: Andyas a farther instance of the _ 
- care of Providence in the preservation of its creatures, these, as ° 
well as some other animals in more northern regions, are ob- 
served to change their colour, and become perfectly white during 
"winter, which renders them less conspicuous in the snow. Some 
instances oecur of white hares being met with in Great-Britam. 
The Hare is very prolific, it generally breeds nine months out 
of the twelve; the female goes with young thirty days, and 
generally brings three or four young ones at a litter : ~The rut- 
ting season begins in February. 
‘During the day, Hares sleep or repose in their seats, and sel- 
dom remove from them: The night is the season when they go 
about in search of food, and they are sure to return to their 
forms or seats, by ga same paths which they took on leaving them. » 


THE WARE. 
«¢ "Tig instinct that directs the jealous Hare 
“To chuseher soft abode, With steps revers’d, 
© She forms the doubling maze; then ere the mort 
« Peeps through the clouds, leaps to her close recess.” 

The breast of the Hare is capacious, and fitted to take more 
breath than that of any other animal, for her lungs are in a Gon- 
tinual state of expansion during the time of her being hunted. 

The Hare, when inher form, moves her nostrils frequently, 
and possesses the sense of smelling to a degree of perfection; 
the state of continual apprehension of danger which this poor 
Animal liyesin, prevents its getting fat. In Hare-Warrens, the 
Warreners stop the ears of the Hares with wax, which pre- 

™ vents them from hearing, or being alarmed at any sound, and is » 
sute to cause them to become fat, and they are often known to 
die from fatness. 

The fur of the Hare is of great use in making hats, for which. - 
many thousands of its skms are imported from Zussia, 

The Hare was reckoned a great delicacy among the Romans, 
but was forbidden to the Jews, and held sacred amongst the An- 
cient Britons, who religiously abstained from eating it. 

We are told, that Boadicea, immediately before her last con- 
flict with the Romans, let loose a. Hare, which she had concealed 

in her bosom ; which taking what was deemed a fortunate course,, 
was looked upon as a good omen. It is to this day deemed. 
unclean by the Mahometans.. 
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Hares have certam little bladders in their bellies, filled witha 
matter, out of which both sexes suck a certain humour, and 
affoint their bodies all over with it, by which they are defended 
from rain. 

There are four different sorts of Hares: I don't mean to say 
there are four different species, but that they differ only in size, 
eolour, speed and substance ; according to the soil, _ climate, or 
fertility of the country in which they are bred. gi ES 

The mountain Hares are by much the swiftest, and give the 
greatest diversion when coursed with Greyhounds. - The field 
Hares are not so swift or nimble as those of the mountain. Hares: - 
that frequent woods, are easier killed than either the mountain _ 
or field Hares; and those that frequent marshes are more easily 
: Killed than any: It is remarked, that those Hares that live in ~ 

, are always diseased, and frequently dic of a complaint 
the nature of the pee which seems to resemble the rot 
 insheep. 

A Hare, when coursed, is not iiatile or ie of her 
strength; st she always pays attention to the force or swiftness of 
her pursuer, and regulates her motion and speed to his: If he 
is slow and sluggish, she is not profuse of her strength, yet she — 
takes care to avoid the clutéhes of her pursuer, and reserves 
her prineipal strength for the time of her greatest necessity. - 

A Hare leaves a stronger scent in woods than any where else, 
and young qnes leave. a ee scent oe old ones; for as they 
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A Tare can foresee the change of weather, and adapts her 


‘seat to it: If the weather is fine, she sits facing the wind, and 
if she finds a change about to take place, she will shift, andi€it 
with the wind in her back; and when started, will either run 
down the wihd or sideways. 

@ Nothing more conduces to bring Hares about any place, than 
planting a tree called the Liburnam, and as long as that remains 
in any y oung plantations, every other tree will be perfectly safe . 
from them. There can be nothing more truly ridiculous, than 
the assertions advanced by many writers, that Hares possess the 
property of superfatation, and the idea (of hermaphrodite Hares, 
as well as that the males sometimes bring forth young, and that 
they become altemately male and female, occasionally perform 
ing the functions of either sex) must be despised, and scouted by 
any person of comnon sense, and more particularly by a sports- 
man. The marbles* of a Jack Hare, are sometimes as.plain to.be — 
Seen as the testicles of some dogs, and are much larger, in com- 
parison of the size of the animal, than those of any kind of dogs. 

- Pliny assures us that the flesh of Hares causes sleep, and that 
those who are in the habits of eating them, look, fair, lovely and 
gracious, for a week afterwards. 

~The flesh of the Hare, except of those that are scrophulous, is 
excellent food: The natives of the Eastern nations never eat 
it, being forbid by the laws a Mahomet, and is therefore 


® Marbles, the pe phrase: 
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most rigorously. observed. and aot d fori “The blood 


this Animal is sweeter, and. held in higher estimation than the 


blood of any other. It possesses several qualities, when applied — 


warm to the skin; it not only clears it, but renders it deli- 
cately white. ~ . i ‘ge 
‘Tt is a sovereign remedy for the cure of certain diseases. in 


women, and many lives have been saved by its being applied, j 


when wanted for this purpose. Itis necessary, on opening t 
Hare, to take a piece of coarse cloth and steep it well. in 
blood, some of which should be mixed with a glass awh 
wine, until,the wine becomes of a reddish colour, and then it 
must be instantly applied to the patient. It is also pie to 


cure)ring-worms, and the fur of this Animal will stop the 


most violent efiusion of blood, in wounds or cuts, on application. ue 


The brains of a Hare, are said, to soften the gums of young, chil- 
dren, at the period of cutting their teeth, and assuage a great 
deal of the shocking pain they undergo at that period, and also 


assist in cutting them sooner. Many people insist, that if the 


right or left fore-leg of a Hare, is carried between the shirt and — 


the skin, it isa certain preventative against the cholic. 
Hares will net frequent places: where Rabbits are,” for they 


"disturb them by their continual running about: If you wish to 


approach a Hare, you must do it by a circuitous rout, and nat 


go directly towards her, in her form, or else she will immedi 


“start from it. 


ly 
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Skill, practice, and above all quickness, are eminently neces- 


“sary to shoot Hares ina wood; eitherwhen they are hard run by 
dogs, or at the ‘moment of'starting up, or in view, and still more 
so when pursued by spaniels, that have chopped at but missed 
them: If at this time, the Hare crosses a road, or a pass cut 

through a a wood; she darts like lightning, and scarcely gives the 
Sportsman time toprepare himself, unless the way is very broad. 

The best, and indeed the only mode of being certain of shoot- 

‘ ing a Hare, if it should be a difficult shot, is to fire at it at’ an 
interval when it ceases to move; this may be done as follows: 
It will _be allowed by every sportsman, that.a Have started or . 
moyed “fam her seat, ifshe does not find herself pursued, will sit 
up, to hear or perceive if there isany enemy at hand; andif a 
person has no dog with him, in a cover where there are many 
Hares, it will be necessary to try and shoot them before they 
slip into the. thick parts of it; in or ie to effect this, as soon as 
he has perceived that be has moved a Hare, the moment he sees 
her, let him stand still, and give a wee ‘upon which she will 
“immediately situp, When he must fire at her, and if he is expert 
he will find this method answer well. 

Tam sure that many of my readers can recal to their memory, 
that not many yearsago a Hare wasso tamed, as to be brought £6 
beat a drum or tambourine, at Sadler’s-liells, before the audience, 
Tn the years 1794, and 1795, the Compiler being on the Con- 
tinent, in His Majesty’s service, wasan eye witness to the killing 
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of many Hares within the lines of the British Army. It was 
remarked, that when the camp took up fresh ground in the 
day time, the ensuing evening was always productive of some 
sport; for the Hares on going out to feed as usual, were chased 
from one line to another, very few indeed escaping ; gencraly 


shouts pursued ae from regiment to sesintent, and. from 
line to line. It ne necessary, at last, to make some rules’ 
respecting whose property they became, on being killed, as there 
were so many claimants for them ; when it was pretty generally © 

agreed,. that whoever was the owner of the tent nearest to 9 where 
ii Hare was killed, became the proprietor. 

A young Hare, that has obtained its full growth, is none , 
from an old one, by feeling the knee joints of the fore-leg, with 
the ae nail: When the heads of the two bones, which form 

ts, are so contigilous, that little or no space is to be per- 

n them, the Hare is old; if on the contra ary, there’ 

ible ‘separation between the two bones, the Hare is 

young, andis more or less so, as the two bones are more or less 

_ separated. It may also be known whether a Hare is young or 
old, but without pretending to ascertain the precise age, by com- 
pressing the under jaw ; if it breaks at the point, immediately 
under the fore-teeth, upon a slight degree of pressure, the Hare 
is certainly a young one; but if considerable force is required, 
the contrary is as certain. To know a Leveret, there should: 
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be a knob, or small bone near the foot, on its fore-leg, if not, it 
must be a Hare. : 

In pricking the Hare, the difference between the Jack and the 
Doe, may be easily discerned. In the Jack, the feet are small 

jgand pointed, the nails short. The Doe's feet are much larger, 
longer, and more sppoad her nails are much longer, andshe has 
a great deal more fur ¢ 6n her than the Jack; the difference may 
be also distinguished by the duétons, the Jack's are smaller and 
more short, because he is in a state of irritation, from his con- 
stant state of alarm, and his incessant movements. 

The seut of the Doe is much larger than the Jack's, and in ge- 
neral, itis remarked by Sportsmen, they are always fatter than 
the Jacks ; and it is assigned as a reason for it, that the Does feed 
quieter, and are not so alarmed as Jack Hares: It is inconceiv- 
able how far a Jack Hare will ramble, on a moonlight-night, in — 
quest of a Doe, those who are in the habits of Hare hunting _ 
much, can best be satisfied about this assertion. 

We shall dismiss this subject with the gaa story, which 
lately happened in London. 


-A Hare had been pursued by some. gentlemen on ok. 
back as far as Hyde-Park Corner, w here they lost sight of her, 
owing to the number of coaches, &e. which were at the turn- 
pike-gate: Puss taking advantage of their embarrassmenits, raa 
down’ Piccudilly, as far as the Duke of §& 


Queenshury’'s, where its 
_ progress was stopped, and Pass. turned into the Green-Park, where: 
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secing Alarge dog, she returned back again into Piccadilly, turned 


_ up Berkley-Street, followed by an immense number of pedestri- 


ans of all descriptions; some with sticks, others with firelocks, 
and various implements. of destruction. Puss crossedithe Square, 
turned down Brook-Street, Bond-Sireet, Conduit-Street, and Camaby- 
Market, the crowd inereasing as they went along . 
~ Puss kept a considerable distance a head; elosely pursued by a 
man of the name of Pyke, who caught Puss alive in Duflowr’s- 
Place, by dint of running. Puss was kept for some time alive, 
and was to be scen at No. 36, in Bond-Strect, facing Duflow’s 
Place. Lord Amherst and several gentlemen called to see her 


Ladyship, but great apprehension -peryaded her pursuers and 
‘owners, lest Lord 4. might have called to enforce the Geme 
Laws; but their fears and apprehensions were soon dispelled, 
by being assured, his Lordship’s Attorney adyised him not to : 
interfere i ih such a oe as so many causes on more ¢rivial 
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TEs es of Powe has been ey to aficn 


smiths, that it may be justly doubted. 
anaes any Haine te yovement in them can be made. 

The first object of every Sportsman that shoots, is his Gun, or 

1ece 5 it is from imattention to this Instrument that so 

e nits almost daily occur. In point of equipment itis - 

be considered and attended to, though 

, content with any 23 thatis called a 


Sri are so many different opinions, respecting Vowling-— 
pieces, that it is difficult to recommend any one in particular; 
but the Compiler takes the liberty of stating that kind of one, 
which by inquiry and experience, has been found to be most - 


universally used, and to answer best. “ 
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The principal part of this Instrument is the ‘barrel, which 


ought to possess the following properties. 

Fst, it should have lightness, that it may. incommode the 
person’ who carries it as Jittle as possible. Secondly, sufficient 
strength, and other properties to prevent its bursting on the dis- 

Aare, or ifease of being overloaded. Thirdly, it ought to be 
af constructed m such a’ manner, as not to recoil with violence ; 
and fourthly, it ought to be made of sufficient strength to carry 
the shot to as great a distance, as the force of the powder em- 

_ ployed is capable of doing. : 

The Compiler has made it his particular business and care, to - 
obtain every necessary information, from the most experienced 
Sportsmen, on this subject; and he is happy to find it perfectly 
coincides with the opinions and recommendations of the first 
Gun-makers, and his own experience. . 

~Ttisavery mistaken idea that a Fowling-piece, which ay 
longest barrel, with an indifferent bore, is the best; as. observa 

tion and experience will shew, that itis not to | ed 
the Compiler will,-in the follo pages p ‘on the surest 
grounds, and from several repeated tridls. : 

For pleasure and convenience, let your Tow re be alto: 
gether as light as possible, but not soas to take away the neces: 
sary substance required for salety; yor <re to ‘consider that any 
defect in your barrel, may be attended with the loss of your 
ou batrel, therefore, ought te 
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possess such a degree of strength, as not to makeit liable to 
burst ; which very light barrels, if they are badly filled and 
not evenly bored throughout, will certainly do ; “particularly 
if they should be in the. least over-loaded, or strained: by the 
shot, which often happens when they are not ey ealy bored: for 


the quality of the bore is of the greatest importamee to the pe 
fection of every barrel, as the least deyia rom. it, will nob 
make amends for any. deficiency that. may’ oceur, although the . 


greatest accuracy might have been observed, in every other re- 
spect. In order to ascertain if the barrel is even bored, punch 
out a piece of pasteboard, of the exact diameter of the bore of 
your barrel, which press gently down the barrel. to. the touch- © 
hole, with your ram-rod, and if it goes down well, without 
stopping, and easily, you may conclude the barrel is evenly 
bored. Let us now take into consideration what. is to be said 
ing the long barrel, and indifferent bore, so strongly re- * 
d some years ago.. 
Tt was much the practice formerly, to : shoot ve oe. of 
great length, and the custom prevails yet in a number of 
places, with many ancient Sportsmen ; ; but the ex perienced ones, 
of F the present day, as well as all the famous Gun-makers assert, 
bad which is found, from trial, to be grounded on incontroyerti- — 
ble facts) ‘that a’barrel of two feet cight inches, or two feet ten 
“inches, will throw shot es far, and with. as much force, as one 
of five feet and a half ind ath; ; and therefore it has long been 
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determined: that short ‘barrels have deciieal y the pr eference. 
Formerly it was supposed, that the longer the barrel was, the 
farther it would throw the shot; in fact, without any limitation, 
it has been very recently prov ed, that two Fowling-pieces, of 
equal bores, .but not of equal length, that is, one of four feet,. 
and the othenjof two feet ten inches, if fired ata mark, with an 
equal quantity « f powder and shot, that the short piece will 
~ throw its shot as: oad the long one; at least, the difference will 
be but very little, when you come to consider what a difference 
~ there is in the length of them; but as some doubts have arisen, 
“whether short barrels would not exceed long ones, a trial has 
been the consequence, and the result was, that the preference 
was still given to the short barrel. 
Balthazar. Killer, a famous Gun-smith, assigns the following 
reason, why a short barrel should shoot better than a long one ; 
and seems to think that the smallest circumstance cannot J 
advanced in favor of the latter; which is, the powder, 
inflamed, ought to quit the cavity of the piece at 
time, in order to exert its whole force w 1 
this it cannot do, in sufficient time in a long b rrel, for, from 
its length, the powder by a longer stay, loses a a great part 
of its force; which may also giye an inequality in the shots,. 
by giving a variation im the discharge, so as to destroy its 
rectilineal course, and throw it to one side or other of the mark.. 
From this consideration, and fro itude of experiments, 
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it appears, and is evident, that the Sportsman mays ‘choose what 
length of barrel he thinks proper, without any sensible detri- 
ment to the range of his piece. 
A long barrel is very unhandy. and not s0 ‘pleasant to ag 
_ as one of our modern. Fowling-pieces, ” Ifa Sportsman ‘should 
prefer a long barrel, let him always have the box Jin proport : 
to its length; in that case, it may answer, s % 
it; for when the long barrel comes to be: properly fortified for 
safety, according to the length and the bore it ought to have, 
he will find it diffieult to be able to carry it, 
A friend of the Compiler’s once conceived, that i el ting a 
Fowling-piece of a large bore three feet long, by means of a 
yery large charge, he would be enabled to kill his Game with 
a-greater certainty, and destroy more of it; this Gun took 
= its charge, about fowr ounces of shot, but the repeated 
“severe recoils it made, soon obliged him to give it up, and con- 
Bex — him, that such a Gun served only to destroy and wound — 
" birds, which it did two or three at a time, and he scarcely ever 
gor one of them : ~The bore was certainly the largest of its 
kind ever seen, 
The idea that long barrels kill farthih than others, arose from 
the long long pieces made use of for shooting Water-Fowl, which 
have been known to Kill at an immense distance; without recol- 
lecting that these guns, sometimes four, five, or six feet long, are 
x 
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made of great thickness, and substance; and that the barrels are 
so fortified, as'to bear four charges of a modern Fowling-piece ; 
‘the bore at the same time being exactly proportioned to the 
length, and which never can be fired without a rest. 

“The proper Fowling-piece to be chosen, by every Sportsman, 
depends upon various circumstances; for the stocking, &c. of 
what will suit one, will not another. T shall therefore recom- 
mend the best barrel in the first instance, and then proceed to 
the remaining appendages. 

A barrel of two feet ten inches, with a fee pinto fre GOL 
with: a musquet bore, will be found to be the best, and to answer 
every purpose and season. If you bespeak a barrel of this kind, 

‘give direetions to have it bored, in order to make it throw ig 
shot close; for the barrel is always to be preferred that throws 
its shot the most close, round and even: If you give these di 


rections m ae it will save trouble, as it can never me Te 


ack throw is shot Dither, it may succee to in one 
experimcnt out of an hundred : Besides, the weakness of the 
barrel, is occasioned more by the inequality of the bore, or ca- 
libre, which will be the certain cause of its bursting, than what 
is produced by the filing; and it may be assigned as a certam 
fact, that the inflamed fluid being suddenly expanded, at the 
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wider part, must suffer a compression before it can pass forward, 
and the whole force is then exerted against the weak part; for 
gunpowder acts in the radii of a circle, and exerts the same force 
on eyery part of the circumference o: the eircle, therefore the 
conclusion we may draw is, that a thin aad light barrel, which 
is perfectly upright (that is to say, that is of equal thickness in 
every part of its circumference) is much less liable to burst, than 
one which is considerably thicker and heavier, but which, from 
being badly filed or bored, is left of eg val strength in its 
sides. 

If we take into consideration, the cause of barrels so fre- 
quently bursting, we shall find it is the had quality of the iron 
employed, whichis the absolute means end cause of the same ; but 
to guard against bad iron, and to reetify this defect, it 1s only to - 
purchase a Fowling-piece from a Gun-maker of knownreputation. 

regard’ to the defects, arising from the bad quality of the iron, 


e to say any thing certain, as the choice of materials 


| the Gun-smith ; sometimes the causes arise 

the insufficiency of ‘workmanship. AA great 

be certainly drawn to the manufacturers of bar- 
Si, fon an clea knowledge of the force of eunpowder, 
and the velocity of the shot; these points being once deter- 
‘mined, it may be known how. strong barrels should be, by 
which all unnecessary weight of metal might be spared on one 
hand, and all danger on the other; for a force equal to that 
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that which impels the shot is exerted on the inside of the Piece, 


and if the barrel has not sufficient strength to resist this force, it 
must of necessity burst. 

Take care to give directions that the barrel is of stubs twisted, 
with a patent breech, and a gold touch-hole, and in every other 
respect as plain as possible, guarding against a bell muzzle. It 
will be universally allowed that there exists a vacancy or dip 
between the breech and muzzle of most barrels, in a greater or 
less degree and it will not be, I suppose, disputed, that every 
barrel should not have this dip or vacancy, and that it should be 
as straight as an arrow. As I caution every sportsman not to 
buy a barrel with this detect, in order to ascertain it to a nicety, 
get a piece of timber perfectly straight, of the length of the bar- 
rel, and place one end on the breech, the other on the muzzle, 
making a hole in the stick at the end placed on the muzzle, 
order to admit the sight of the gun to go in, when ue wills 
dily perceive any vacancy that is im it. 

When you can get a barrel to please you i 
next a we oJ ie : ge. 0 


Proice ae to ie jean) is, that the Braid is even Sits a and: 
as free as possible from knots and burrs, which, although they 
may be ‘said to ae to the beauty of the stock, seldom fail to take 


7 . 


ue Rowrine-tire®.  — os. bs 


away from its strength, unless they are entirely ‘confined to the 


butt part of the stock. As tothe curvature of the steek, no. par- 
ticular degree can be laid down as a rule, or assigned as a 
standard. As to the length and form offit, it may be laididown 
asa principle, that a long stock is preferable to a short one, and 
atthe same time rather more bent than tsaal, ‘fer this reason, 
that it is said to sit firmer to the shoulder; the Compiler admits 
that, but then a long stock is very apt to catch before you gét it 
up, and placed to your shoulder as it should be, whieh will éanse 
“you to shoot over your game,” Let any sporisman De asked, iit 
does not happen often, that in bringing up the picce it frequently 
catches, and does not come firm, and into its proper place, which 
is certainly caused by the stock’s being too long, for when this 
catch happens, you cannot bring the muzzle of the piece to. bear 
non so as to cover the object. 
to the Heat of stocks 7 m aE that must be made choice 


ee, S orae . some Nigh 
k may He so as to. 
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~ quired in shooting at a flying or Tunning object, to place the 
gun-stoek firmly to his shoulder. 

For, as T have before remarked, the upper part alone would 
in general be fixed where it ought not, which would not only 
raise the muzale, and consequently shoot over the game, but the 
reeoil would be much more sensibly felt, than if the whole stock. 
was firmly placed fo the shoulder. Let us suppose for a mo- 

ment, that the sportsman brings the butt home to his shoulder, 
‘and that it is in its proper place, I dare say, after a trial, he will 
admit that itis a dificult matter to be able to level his piece, so 
as to cover the object he w ishes to aim at. On the contrary, a 
man with low shoulders, and a long neck, requires a very crooked 
stock; for ifitis straight, he will, inthe act of lowering his head 
to that place of the stock on which his cheek should rest in taking — 
aim, feel a constraint, which he ney erexperiences, when by 
oe degree of se Hes stock lends him some assi stane 


son 6 Goce ite = g S * circums it the Com- 
ae can ee 7 are m pa chootran: to 


es ne if up to the Shoulder as a sng one, aa 
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secondly, it is easier, if itshould be too high or too low,sto rectly 
so instantaneously, as the more easily to cover the object: 

The next material part of the Powling-piece to be taken into 
consideration is the Lock, which it is necessary to be very exact 
about: it is certain that the degree of perfection locks have been 
brought to, and the elegance and neatness of Aishing searce 


leaves us any thing to hope or require in ad ition to what 1s ‘got 
in a good lock, for disappointment need not be feared by any 
sportsman in the essential qualities of a lock, preyided he goes 


to the price of a good one; in buying of w hich, let care be taken 
that itis even and well filed, without any flaws, the springseasy, 
~and-not too stiff, well proportioned to each other, but at the 

same time to tell well on catching each other, and on the’ least — 

touch of your thumb to the hammer, it should fly back, or if 
you W ish to shut it, it should go down on the slightest touch. 

moderate degree of force is sufficient to produce the required 

5 Seffect, and whotens ver exceeds oP Pre es pene by render- 


as to break | 

which it was pointe: 

ha r-spring weak, the cock is es Spoken for want of 
ee resistance to its stroke, until it is stopped all at once 

by the al of the eock-plate; whilst on the other hand, if the 

hammer-spring is. stiff, and the main-spring w eak, the cock has 

not sufficient force to drive back the hammer, and i in both cases 
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the collision between the flint and the steel is too slight to pro- 
duce the necessary fire ; the face of the hammer may be also 
too hard, or too soft, the former is known by ‘the flint scarcely 
makingany impression upon it, and the sparks so produced, 
being few, and very small; the latter may be known by the flint. 
cutting deep imto the hammer at-every stroke, when the sparks 
are also few, and! of a dull red colour. When the strength of 
the springs, and ie temper of the hammer, are in thin close de- 
gree, or as they should be to constitute both good work and a 
good lock, the sparks are numerous, brilliant, and accompanied 
with a considerable whizzing noise. 

To explain these differences, it becomes necessary to obsery ce 
that the’ sparks produced by the collision of the flint and steel, 
are particles of the metal driven off in a-strongly heated state, 
and which falling among the powder, inflames it instantancously. ‘ 
By snapping a gun or pistol over a sheet of white paj Der, we 
may collect these sparks, and by submitting them to a micros- 
cope, demonstrate the truth of these assertions. 1@ sparks are 
very brilliant, and accompanied with aw ge we a 


heat as by the collision, their ae resembling exactly 


the flag thrown out from an iron foundery ; when the face of the _ 
hammer is too hard, the particles which the flint strikes off are 
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so ait that they are Meocled before they fall into the pan, and 
“when the hammer is too soft, the particles driven offa are so large 
_ as not to be sufficiently heated to fire the powder. ey. * 

A gold pan is not to be recommended, but if any sportsman is 
partial to one, let care be taken to have it Fd ny in; they 
are universally dropped by every sportsman of th th a 
for if they don’t fly out in. the course of fi 


melt, or burn out, as the iron must be softened before me a 
be pu in,. which is very liable to rust, and fates destroys its con- 
nection with the gold. 

Let us now suppose a gun, or Tet hae niece read finished, 
and that a sportsman wishes to buy it with all the perfections 
“necessary, yet vets still remain two circumstances that demand 
our more immediate attention, than any thing yet mentioned of 
a Fowling-piece; the one is to see it proved before you fire it 
for I strongly recommend every sportsman not to be satisfied by 
ae surance from a gun-maker, but have proof positive, and 

= the groves POD a if it should be 


ani * Jinks ue 2a ong ‘ike ; ithere: nese exist 
in a barrel, the greatest danger is to be appr 1c 

they recoil with great violence. It becomes. ee to state 

~ ‘ : % : Yy. ; mf s > 


at 
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these thiee wie cciibet ons: The first is a small rent in the di- 
rection OF the length of the barrel; the second across it, and the 
third is a kind of seal, or sinall plate adhering to the barrel by a 
narrowsbase, from whieh it spreads out like thet head of a nail 
from its shanlg sand when separated, leaves a pit or hollow in the 
. metal. The éhink and flaw are of uch ‘more ‘consequence — 
then the crack in firearms, the force of the powder being exert- 
ed more upon the Pfounforence ‘that the: length of the barrel. 


The flaw is much more frequent than the chink, the latter sel- 's 


den oe ever occurring, but in tet barrel {ogee ay eof a single 


larges fe hol! till fle piece ‘bung This cage however. 
may arise from many and various ons besides thi 


‘80, Ww oi induce anand sho 


‘compleatly home on the pow der; but it lee oo 
until the ram-rod hops or bounds two or three times, 
seenred and thoroughly ; home. Of this truth, Ji. ey 
an instance, and at We same time accounts for it; | 


pe: 
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_ that a moderate charge of powder when it has expanded itself 

through the vacant space, and reaches the shot, wil ae the * 

velocity each part has acquired, accumulate itse ; 

shot, and will thereby be condensed prodigious sly, Whence, if 

the barrel is not of an extraordinary st xt bi iat that part, it must, 

unfallibly burst. He further informs us, to suppoite this mforma- 
ft 


lon. that he four 


it happen in a musquet forged of very tough’ iron, for hia 


tion, and to prove the truth of this ass 


charged it with twelve penny weights of powder, and placing the 
ball loosely, sixteen inches from the breech, on the firing of it, 
_ the part of the barrel just behind the bullet was sw leu deu- 
ble its diameter, like a blown bladder, and two large Sag of 
two inches 1 in length, were burst out from it. To prove "that a 
barrel will-not burst, geta ball to fit the exact bore, and put the 
exactiweight of the ball im powder, with which load and fire it 
off by a train; if it does not burst, you need not be under any 
apprehension. This is called the Tow er-proof; or put in double 
the quantity of powder and shot. "Zr. Joseph Manion’s admirable 
method of ewaler-proving g,* does him infinite credit, as it surpasses 
all other methods; for any barrel that undergoes this proof, may 
be relied on as safe ; as an instance, not one of his barels has as - 
yet ever been known toburst. Buti in speaking of this admirable 
Gunsmith, Pshould conceive my work very déficient were I not 


. 


-* Method of water-proving, sec Patent Breech. 
; . 
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to state any other improvements of his, which will be seen 


e uiaee - md circumstance, is ascertaining the charge of a Fow!- 
ing- pieces that gives the. surest range, and makes it shoot the 
best, besides trying Ah : vhat force it throws its shot, &e. : 

order to ascertain mth exact charge of any Fowling-piece 

r at give the Bestiand surest range, the following may be 

_ observed, and laid down as a rule, in the mean time recollecting 

that different barrels, although they are of the same bore and 

length, will not always shoot equally well with equal charges, 
and a ae be found to be the case on trial. 

Put in first a common charge of powder and shot, and try it 
at fort yards, at a large sheet of brown paper, or two or three 
sheets joied together would be much better, in order to see how 
the piece throws its shot and garnishes. If it should recoil and 
not throw the shot even, lessen the charge until you find the 
shot thrown round and even; but if it should not recoil, and the 
shot seems much scattered, inérease your charge, until you find 

_the range increase to a certain point, after which, if you put in 
more powder, you will find it diminish, then after a few trials, 

the charge which’ throws the greatest number of pellets into a 

sheet of paper regularly, and the shots even, seemingly with 

equal force, you ouglit to rest satisfied as to the exact charge, 
and get the charge of your powder flask and shot pouch made to’ 
Bota that charge. ILoweyer, still to add more on this subject 
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itseems to be anopinion pretty generally received and éstablished, - 
thatevery barrel hasa particular load, with which it 4 ils 
greater certaintyand effect. The charge for a-] fine: piece 
of a common calibre, was generally supposed to ber agdrachm 
and aquarter, or at most ofa drachm nd a half, of good pow- 
der, and an ounce, or an ounce anda “quarter: of shot. ~ 
when shot of a larger size is used, such 8) number five, the — 
charge of shot may be increased one fourth, for the purpose of 
counter-balancing, in some degree, what the size of the shot 
joses in the number of pellets, and also to enable it to garnish 
the more. However, the Compiler begs leave to ‘recommend 
the following method to ascertain the charge of any Fowling-" 
piece, which from experience, has proved the surest. f give 
every sportsinan satisfaction, and when tried, makes no doubt 
but it will prove satisfactory, and gain him universal approbation. ~ 
Weigh your Fowling-piece, stock, lock, and all, as if prepared 
for the field, and allow the following proportions : For a single 
barrel gun, weighing six pounds, or a double barrel gun six and a 
half} two drachms and one halfof powder, and one ounce and a 
halfof shot, and so in proportion, heavier or lighter. When we - 
come to consider how highly necessary, and what a discovery of 
importance it is to every sportsman to ascertain the charge that 
gives the surest range, of Fowling-pieces of different dimensions, 
how highly necessary is it for every one to ascertain the exact. 
charge of his own, for depend on om in the gue loading of 
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ae 


every sportsm an off nig aim; and BF the Bolence of the recoil, 
will not oily b eS uise his shoulder and face severely, but will bruise 
and cut the 1 le: of the*third finger, which is next tothat you 
with, by- 1e guard’ of the trigger being forced, by the 
ere recoil against it 

WO verlbadins Bo Rt is certainly attended with this conse- 
quence, that the.powder has not suflicient strength to throw the 
P shot to its proper distance ; more than half the grains of shot, 
: comprising the charge, by their too great quantity and weight, 
will’strike against each other and fall by the way, and those that 
reach he-mark,. will produce but little or no effect. On the 
other hand, if you oyer-load with powder, and put little shot, you 
_ will find the shot will scatter so very much, that except the 
object at which you fire, is very near to you, that it will be 

altogether as useless as over-loading with shot. 
As an opinion has generally prevailed among sportsmen, that 
by some unknown maneeuvre, a gun-smith is able to make a 


& 


Piece loaded with shot, throw the contents so close together, that 

~ even at the distance of forty or fifty paces, the whole will be 

_confined within the breadth of a hat; it will be right therefore to. 

observe, that the closeness or wideness with which’a piece throws 

~ its shot,” is liable toa great number of variations from causes,, 
- _ which no skill in the maker can possibly ascertain : So variable ~ 
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are the causes, that there is not the smallest chance of, making a 
Fowling-piece,- throw its shot close twice successive , but the 
closer the wadding is on the shot (not rammed hard) the closer the 
shot will throw in a small compass; from this we should be in- 
clined to think, the closeness of the shot would seem to depend 
on preyenting the flame of the powder from getting in amongt 
the grains of the shot, for which reason, ajmicthod i is maucllls 
practice by those who shoot for wagers at & snark, and found to 
answer very well although it seems tedious; the method is, di- 
viding your charge or pellets of shot into small quantities, and 
putting between each quantity, every time, alittle tow, paper, 
. or wadding ef some kind, which will prevent the flame from 
_ getting in amongst the grains, and scattering them. Sofie. gun- 
smiths, when aaa are seeing a Fowling-piece shot, before 
; they purchase it, often put the whole charge of shot in their 
mouth, which they conceive, from being moistened, causes 
it to be thrown close and round. 
In firing a piece, a curious circumstance often occurs: ‘he 
grains, instead of being equally distributed over .the space they 
strike, are thrown in clusters of ten, twelve, fifteen or more, 
whilst several considerable spaces are left without a grain in 
them; sometimes one-third, or one-half of the charge will be 
collected in a cluster of ‘this kind, ,and often the whole charge 
will be collected into oné mass, so as to pierce a, board 
near one inch thick, at the distance of forty or forty-five mae 
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Small barrels are more liable to this clustering than large ones. 
and M. de Marolles assures us, that this is the case, especially 
when the barrels are new, and likewise when they are fresh 
“washed, though he acknowledges it did not always happen with — 
the barrels he. employed, even after they were washed. It is 
probable, a OS that the closeness of the shot, depends on 
- some circumstane 3 relative to the wadding, rather than the. 
mechanism of the Perel; if this should be the case, how essen- 
tial is it for every sportsman to try and find out the wadding, 
that will make his Fowling-piece shoot the best; therefore, let 
us now take under our consideration, the different kinds of wad- 
ding, of which there is a variety, and as many different opinions — 
respecting each kind. ‘The use of wadding is, to carry the shot 
in a body to a certain distance from the muzzle of the piece; 
some sportsmen like brown paper, others hat, some cork, and 
many a kind of cloth called shepher ds fearnought: T have known: 
some praise leather and card, and often tow. Let us now take 
them separately, and try if we can form a judgment which to- 
choose. 
The wadding which is can of soft an pliable materials,.. 
has certainly the preference; we are told in favor of brown pa-- 
per, that it combines suppleness with consistence, moulds itself 
to the barrel, and never falls:to the ground within twelve or fit 
teen paces from the muzzle of the piece, but all paper contains 
acertain quantity of ol. Pasteboard, or any kind of paper: 
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wadding 8 oil in it, of course it is se T supposes necessary 
to explain, that any thing greasy is sure to cause,” not 
“-seyere recoil, but is almost certain to burst the baerel: 
Hat-wadding has this perfection, that in going down the bart 
it cleans the inside, for the fur on itsvedges,» ¢ ries all the-dirt 
down on the top: of the powder, *when the shot will, by 4 
-reason, fly more regular than if that “— remained, w ‘: 
the hat takes away. ‘ 
Cork-wadding has been extolled for the virtue of increasing 
the range and closeness of the shot; The reason why the'Com- 
piler prefers cork-wadding 1s, it certainly produces a gréater effect 
than a wadding of paper, for cork stops the barrel more herme- 


trically, and prevents the elastic fluid, produced by the@&plosion 
of the powder, from escaping in any way between the partition 


"of wadding; and the charge preserves all its force to the mouth. 
of the piece, and thereby renders the effect of the powder the 
greater, which must of course increase the range and closeness of 
the shot, and of course will kill game clean* and like asportsman. 
As tothe wadding of shepherd’s cloth (punched as all those 
waddings of any substance should be) it has not substance enough 
when punched, being composed of too slight and pliant amate- 
rial to give that’ resistance all w adding should, to carry the shot _ 
in a body toa certain distance from the muzzle of the piece, by 


which means ‘the charge loses its proper force, besides a certain - 


5 


* Clean, a term used by sportsmen when the@ame is shot dead. 
= yl : “4 


os the wadding, 
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portion of eT which is more immediately in contact witl 

‘will be melted by the explosion of the powder. 
@toww adding may be very good, but it requires a great quan- 
tity of it to be able to eve the necessary resistance required;: 
and tow is dargerdbs, by reason of some: particles that may at 
fi s remain behind, which has often occurred. 


“Card wadding = ved of by many, but it very frequently 


turns in putting it down, and often sabe great delay ; and lea- 
‘ther wadding is oftoo rigid asubstance. Having now stated the 
different waddings, T shall proceed with a few more observations, 
and recommend the wadding that is decidedly the best. It is, I 
suppose, «needless to remark that these waddings should be cut 
eut by a punch, made to the exact bore of your fowling-piece, 
_and the smallest deviation, if too small or too large, is of such 
: “consequence that it is really incumbent on every sportsman to 
be very exact and particular. ° 
Many sportsmen are of opinion that the wadding, of whatever 
material it may be composed, or whether it be rammed loose or 
tight into the barrel has no effect, either in the range of the shot 
or the closeness with which they are thrown. Now although it 
_ may, be granted that the material which coyers the shot, and. 
_- which is used only for the purpose of ai < it down, is of little 
“importance, yet the substance which covers the. powder is un- 
_ doubtedly of much consequence, it should be quite close in the 
“a barrel and on the powder, without bemg rammed too hard; you, 
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must not ram it hard down, by drawing the ramtod out, and 
returning it with a jerk of the arm, so as to follow the « erroneous - 
old proverb— 


Ram your powder, and nottyour lead, 
And yow'll be sure to kill stone dead. 


& 


The consequence of following this rule, and of ramming pow- 


der down, is when the powder becomes compr essed some of the 
grains must be bruised, which will prevent the powder not only 
from taking fire altogether, but will prevent the explosion from 
being quick, and will spread the shot too wide ; for example, if 
you will put a charge of powder i in a gun or a pistol, and, ram it - 
hard and fire it at a sheet of white paper, you will find many of 
the erains come out as they went in, quite wholé, which is 
occasioned by its being so hard ranimed that the top part of the 
charge did not take fire, but was blown out by the part that tool 
fire: if you ram powder it also enereases the recoil consitlerably. 
Indeed it is not of any consequence how thin the wadding is 
- that divides the shot from the powder, if it does but keep them 
- asunder, and-for that reason a wadding of thin hat over the 
powder, gently placed down, 1s the best, for the reason before 
assigned, that hat cleans the barrel as it goes down, and as cork 
is of a pliable nature, and possesses & a great degree of elasticity, ” 
T would recommend it for a wadding over the shot, for as it. 
goes down the barrel, it will mould itself close’ to the sides and 


enerease prodigiqusly the range of the shot. 
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“Tshall next procced by giving a few directions respecting the 
t Sages ‘ ae 


loading fowling-pieces, with the addition of a few other remarks. 
loading your fowling-piece, and when in the act of pouring in 
the powder, always keep the muzzle as erect as possible, in order 
to prevent as fave g gfains as you possibly can from adhering to the 
sides of the barrel on going down; : but this evilwill be i in a great 
measure obviated by the hat, eas will take off these grains, and 
carry them down with it; however it will not be amiss to give 
the but of the stock'a gentle stroke against the ground after 
loading, with both powder and shot, prior to the wadding being 
; put down, which Feral settle the charge. . 
Immediately alter the piece is fired, as little time as possible : 
- should be lost in re-loading, for while the barrel is warm there is 
not any danger of moisture lodging in it to prevent the powder 
from falling to the bottom, as it is found the coldness of the barrel,. 
and perhaps the moisture it imbibes condensed in it, diminishes i 
the force of the powder. 

Many sportsmen are in the habit of priming before they load; 
which is no doubt the safest method, but other sportsmen assert 
it is better not to do so, unless the touch-hole is larger than usual ; 
relative to the touch-hole, I think that of the conical form a great 
improvement, but I cannot say I approve of its widening so: 
much as it does in the patent breech, as the force of the fire: 
against the opening into the pan, is greatly encreased by it. 
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We 


The reason for wishing every sportsman to primefirst is, that” 
_by so doing, it serves in some measure as a vent, should any 
3 particle of fire remain behind in the barrel, for the air being 
prevented from coming through the touch-hole, will be sure to < 
" put out any fire that remains behind in the bafielifland shutting 
the pan alone w ill not be sufficient ;* from experience, T believe : 
it is not necessary for me to take pains to éonvince the public” 
_ that at periods there remains some. particle Gf fire in a barrel, 
particularly when wadded with dw, brown paper, or shepherd’s 
cloth, and. which never occur with either hat or cork wadding. | 
By the way. of proving this aeertion, the Compiler thinks it in- 
_ cumbent on him to relate the following accident, which not only 
tees to a friend of his, but to which he was an eye witness. 
- ‘Phis gentleman was constantly in the habit of loading before 
J he pr :med: When out Snipe-shooting one day, in company with 
the Compiler, and the shots ceming very fast on him, he fired 
a dozen shots, and on loading the thir teenth time in pouring the 
powder into the barrel it took fire, and blew the powder flask to 
pieces, part of which wounded him severely in the face, blew - 
off two of his fingers, and nearly blinded him. ‘Lhe Earl of 
Kingston a few seasons ago assured the Compiler, that in loading 
his fowling-piece. aith a spring-top charger, that by some accl- 
dent i it took fire, blew the flask to pieces, burnt his hand severely, ~ 


* Mr. Manton has most ingeniously Gnyented a pan which obviates all this danger 


nd inconvenience. 
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scorched off one whisker, both eye-lashes, and deprived him of 
“his sight for a considerable time, and that yet co his 
sight fails him evén to this day. ie 
Let me recommend to eyery sportsman to prime first, and 
while he is in heact of iilling the charger of his powder-flask 
with powder, to place the palm of his hand on the muzzle, for 
¥ it is placed thusyglet the pericd be ever so short, it will have 
effect enough to qe pcuish any fire that might accidentally re- 
main im the barrel: 
T shall now conclude on the subject of fowling-pieces, by 
observing, in r@spect to the close shooting of barrels, I cannot 
pretend to recommend any certaimremedy. to be used to make 
them threw” close, for from every information I could ever de- 
rive on that subject, or indeed from all the contrivances which 
have been given to us in every book on the subject of shooting, 
“there does not appear one which seems calculated to answer the 

end which was proposed. The great number, of gun-smiths are 
‘sensible of this, and therefore seldom practice them, unless to 
indulge the whim of their customers. 


_ As far as every reason and experience gives us an opportunity 


of judg einsser determining upon these pr opositions, we ought to 


reject all the expedients that haye hitherto heen proposed, and, 

‘give a decided preference to those barrels usually made, that is 

to say, to these where calibre i is. very smooth, and perfectly 
eylindrical throughout; karrels ef this descripti¢n have long sup- 
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ase their credit among the - sportsmen, solid the intended 
improvements have all experienéed but a very eae ae 
tation, and are now totally laid aside. e 
Every sportsman should forbear to determine upon “the merits 
— or defects of their pieces, until they have aivemethem a fair, 
_ patient, and impartial trial, by varying the quantity of powder 
and shot indifferent ways; and. ifthey wotll@ act only in this — 
- manner, I should conceive there would belfewer complaints 
_ made of the medern fowling-pieces. The Compiler could give’ 
several instances of sportsmen, who have hastily condemned their 
 fowling-pieces as bad ones, and have laid them aside, and thrown. 
_ a censure on the maker, although they have not given them an 
impartial trial, and these very pieces have afterwands” “proved 
how undeservedly is Celsure has been thrown on them; for 
by entreating many acquaintance not to be so precipitate in 
giving their opinion, and passing sentence, and after a few trials 
with different charges, have praised. the piece as much as they 
before were inclined to condemn it. ee 
The great and chief source of error, § is that imprudent ected : 
of over-loading, a practice so constantly used, which not only 
“spoils your shooting, t it is impossible am overcharged piece 
can shoot. It will be und on experiment, if you underload at, 
~ will be much better than overloading, and all the: objections will 
in some means be rectified, and will remove the bad gos SQ: 


generally entertained of barrels. 
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Every barrel accor pee its calibre and weight, has a certain 
quantity of lead, and a suitable one of powder, which will cause 
the piece to shoot with a greater certainty when ascertained, 4 

than all the other rulés laid down for loading a fowling-piece : 
and this plan of loading is laid down by the Compiler in the 
preceding pages, With which and a few trials, will prove the most — 
certain method, and will not fail to give universal satisfaction. 

Ifwe (suppose s for experiment) encrease the quantity of shot 
(after having asceffained the exact load) above this we shall find — 

the force of the dischar ge lessened, and at the same time add — 
considerably to encrease the recoil, and if we encrease théeharge : 
of powder leaving the same chargé ‘of shot as betore, we shal : 
also fimesthe recoil encreased, and the shot will be much more 
dispersed. Itis a well-known fact, that large charges of powder in 
every barrel are foand to disperse the shot very: much, but when 
'- small charges are made use of the shot is thrown more steadil hi 
and closely. It is thereforé obvious, that we should’ not encrease 
the quantity of powder with an idea that itwill throw the shot the 
farther, and kill a longer ‘distances ; by adopting such a notion, Whe 
the ,encreasesof the range of shot will be very trifling, and the 
scattering @f it will be conside ably encreased, but the Compiler — : 
hasenly to observe to his readers, that if a sportsman wy il only 
pay due.atiention, to fiid the quantity of powder and shot 


Suitable to lis fowline-pieee, le inay. depend on it, and rest 
‘ ©] 


assured, that one will Xie ale as wellas another, 


er or less amaae’ motion of ue Pisce, 
aes a is ae when it it is ey ofl 


ee and as a ra aoe be which is Shaan ie ae one 
* yous sportsman a distaste for shooting. 
os Aa 
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‘T shall endeavour to account, in some measure, oo the Recoil, 
and. thea deseribe_one of the best methods, and wu the only 
(eertain one of removing it. 

An excessive Recoil is owing on inequality in ‘the bore of 
the barrel, being wider at one part than at another; and by this 
it will be occasiqned, even when the inequality is too small 
a by the a: the oS. hey the expanding flame 


Wa. ie retell ae greater than it reel hav ier had 
the bore been perfectly cylindrical. 
The oe of os ter ee pa iciples, i 


sh uld be ape to Spee exert ine 
a Be is Titre pou Recoil, as the whole a 


hres a ee ice Thee ane 
"of the’ Piece, is the reason of the Recoil; respecting a 
who are in the pee over-loading with shot, ay are ae 
ridiculed im a treatise published some time since, entitled, + Cau 
“tions to Young Sportsmen ;” in‘ which ee an ee 
levelled at some persons who were going 

_ match, at Ballingbear-Warren’ House; it was as ae “Take 
notice, that no person will be allowed to load with more than 
nn ounces of shot.” a er to whom this author men- 
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tioned the story, told he be fioncht ita pretty fair allowerees 

id. on being asked what charge and weight of shot he generally 
ms, rephed, he divided a pound into five charges. - 

It is more astonishing that those gnns, that gamekieepers have 
in use, do not more frequently burst, and thatymore accidents do 
not happen; but in order ‘to give an idea how some keepers 
exceed all bounds in loading, a most extraondinary” occurrence, 
related by the same Author, must astonish every sportsman, : 

A friend of the gentleman, who relates this story, seeing his 
keeper equipped for a Pidgeon match, had the curiosity to ex- 
amine his charge, and after trying it with his rammer, oe 
his surprise at finding it rather less than usual; “Oh! Sir,” 
plied the keeper, “ J have only put in the powder vatand o on 
putting in the shot, the charge altogether was eleven fingers 
the reason he assigned was, “that he always liked to give has 
piece a belly-full.” 

The strength of the Recoil, will be, aes: found propor tion- 

able to the weight of the piece ; the lighter the piece, the great-~ 
er the Recoil; which will be increased by any thing which retards ; 
the passage of the shot, and is also augmented by the foulness of 

the barrel, after repeated discharges. Another reason for a, piece. = 
recoiling, 1s from the breech-plug being made too short; some- x 
times, if the screw remain empty, as in this place part of the 
powder is lodged, which forms an obstacle to the explosion; it — 


We shall also | 


can scarce Dee shewn to stand in the way of it. 
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end that a barrel mounted upon a very straight stock syill ey 
much more than one.which is considerably bent, as the cury 
ture serves to break and deaden the force of the Recoil. It often. 
coils von hurry, in'bringing the piece up to the shoulder; 
for frequently it happens, that the sportsman isin such a_ haste, 
that the piece off in bringing it up to the shoulders and a 
Recoil, produced from this impatience, is doubly felt, ifit should 
be imiproperly plage near the shoulder : the hollow of the but 
should « embrace the shoulder, firmly supported Py the weight of 
the body. 
The cause to which the majority. of sportsmen attribute the 
“Recoil is the placing of the touch-héle at some distance from the 
breech-pltigy so that the powder is fired about the middle, or 
towards its toe part, rather than at its base ; to avoid this, some’ 
. gunsmiths form a groove, or channel, in the breech-plug, as deep 
as the second or third turn of the screw ; the touch-hole opening 
into this channel, and thus forcing its powder from its very low- 
est part. This, they assert, inereases the inflammation and force 
of the "pow der, but my readers may depend upon it, that the 
distance of the touch-hole from the breech, has y ery little if any 
share i in the crease of the Recoil. 


Te appears, however, from a number of experiments made 
“upon the subject, by M. Le Clerc, gunsmith to the King of 
= France, that it made very little différence with regard to the 
Recoil, whether the touch-hole was close to the breech, or an. 
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- inch distant from it; the only circumstance to be attended to, 
_guth respect. to its situation, is, that the touch-hole should not 
3 quite close to the breech-plug, as if it should be, it would be 
oftener choaked up, than if abouta quarter of an ifeledrom it.” 
The following experiments were made by, JZ. ne Clore, who 
posed to be the best informed. person in the world, in his 
ae These experiments were made w ith a barrel which 
was thirty French inches milena (nearly thirty-two English 
measure) and weighed, together with the loaded plank, upen 
which it was fixed, twenty-eight pounds. . This barrel had four _ 
yl, which could be stopped with screws; the charge 
= on of one drachm,” "twelve grains of powder, from the 
x Basal manufactory, and of one ounee, eighteen g grams’ of shot, 
called - four; this was fired at v sheet of paper, measuring 
twenty inches by sixteen, French measure, placed at the dis- 
tance of twenty-eight toises, or nearly forty-five ordinary paces ; 
the only difference was, that in the first set of experiments s the 
wadding consisted of card; ands in the second, of hat, both cut 
to fit the calibre. af 
Had these trials been made wilh no. ‘other view than to deter- 
mine the degree of Recoil, produced by the different situations of 
~ the touch-hole, there would have been no use in remarking the 
size of the shot, the. stance and dimensions ‘of the mark, and ~ 
the number of grains thrown into it at ev ery discharge. Tt was 
_ however intended to try at the same time, how far the inequality 
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of the discharges could’ be depended upon, with regard to the 
number of grains that struck a given space. The Compiler has 
here annexed a table, by which it will be seen, that it is of little 
consequence! or importance, what is the distance  < touch- 
hole fromthe breech-plug. 

This table is‘not reduced into English measure, the French 
foot is three-quarters of an inch longer than the English foot, 
ant the French inel is divided into twelve lines. 

a 


* First Set. —Wadiing o Card yg 


Ne of Chis. 
| 
| ee into the mark, | 


Extremes 0 10 3and1 3 3. Mean Recoil1 1 0, 
Extremes 14 45. 


dhe 


Hivccieigic woe! 
| Jines distant. 

Bl - 

a pach-hole ax | 

i lines dey 

Je 

W-routh-hole 12} 

i lines distant. 


Juartrloo 


| 
she VAR/OW wloODo 
aN &] wo © 


‘extoney i) Pia 4 5. Mean Recoil 1 2 8}. 
Extremes 71 and 78. 
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= The Realink 3 now left for ne Goin puler to make from thest 
‘experiments is, that it appears with regard to the Recoil, that the 


a of te touch-hole from the breech-plug is of little im- 


only circumstance therefore to be attended to, in 


its situation is, that it is not placed quite close to the breech-plug, 2 


for reasons before assigned, and from these experiments we are 

totally at a loss to account for barrels shooting so extremely bad : 

iG mit ve been the Recoil ee the piece from 
‘shooting well. Y 

Whatever retards the exit of the charge, Gone like an 
increase of lead, so that if a charge of shot is put into a barrel, 


“and rammed hard, it will-act like a ‘double charge; for by this ee 


yainming, the force of the ‘explosion i is more confined to the bar 
tel, and of course, produces a greater Recoil. I shall now con- 
clude on the Recoil, by recommending the only way to counter- 
act it, and which those who have made. trial of it, approve 


diya 


pt Take off thesplate at the but of the piece*known by *s! 


the name of the shoulder-plate ; bore two large holes, and put in 


as much lead in ae asis pareaned in a common size bullet, (Oe 
thy ee bullets beati nae, a plate, the same size as the shoulder-plate 


ale the but of the piece, but as much smaller as will allow it to 
he confined ie the Tron ies without it its @ perceived. 


Fae Xap ye 


THE RANGE OF BARR 


In the preceding pages, under the head of Fowling-pieces, i 
have given the short barrel the preference to the long one ; and 
"shall now take into consideration the range of barrels in general. 
The lightness of some fowling-pieces, of a modern length, and 

the ease with which they are managed, is not the smallest ad-_. 
vantage of them, which is very obvious, as they have at the 
a ‘same time a property $0: onsiderably valuable, that it at once 
- decides us to give hoe preference, and which has now 

brought them so much into | 

_ However, as the circumstances upon: hick only this prefer-— 

ence ought to be rested, are little known, it 1s not sufficient that : 

their use is general, and ie encreasing, unless it is sev 2 
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_ a what are the comparative selina: and defects of longand 
~ short bangels 5 that. from thence we may learn, whether sports- . 
men sacrifice one advantage for another. 
ly received opinion upon this” subject is, that to 

tin an merease on the range of the barrel, it must not only 
he made longer than usual, but it is necessary that the length of © 
the barrel, and the diameter of the bore, be proportioned to each 
re thie dha 2 of powder be suited to that exact propor- 
nt Because it is assigned as a reason, that when the barrel is 
too short, the shot.quits it before it has received the whole im- 
: pulse ‘of the powder; and, on the other hand, when the barrel 
is too long, that the powder is not only all inflamed but even 
partly consumed, Before the shot arrives at the mouth of the 

piece. ; 

Nicola Spadoni, in his work on the cs: of fowling-pieces, 
is of opinion, that gunpowder should be coarser grained for long 
and wide barrels, than for those of a small calibre, and this in _ 
proportion to the space it has to pass through i in the onigg and in. 
the other; the reason he assigns that the grains ought to be larger. 
for long pieces, is, that in large grais,. there i is More time given. 
for the powder to be inflamed, and that w here Tar ge grains are. 
: completely inflamed, they act with greater force upon the shot 
“than small ones do; and he adds, the powder should be fine for 
| short barrels, because the small grains mflame more suddenly. 
than the large ones: And, in: respect to shot, this gentleman. 


sie 


uf — ae oF pARnEEs. 2 
p3 


grains, ad I a : e seat, 9 oe a oe reso statie pow- 
ee der, and by he diameter ace g a ae vege These 


7" on i. jst given a detail, it ap- 
of Tong bark Is.was forded. en- 
the powder fires gradually all the 
2 barrel; the conclusion es 


eee 1 mu: ee ial length, so that the 
i der may be completely infl, just as the ball or shot is’ 
about to quit the muzzle. The opposite ‘to. this proportion is, 
that in every piece there is a certain charge, which will be all 
fired, just at the parting of the shot from the mouth of the piece, 
and that any addition of powder will not take fire, but will only 
serve by its weight, to diminish the action of the rest, and con- 
: sequently to: noe the velocity | of the shot. If this matter, — 
ae oe man ¥ considered, it must cowonly a alla g 


— ie that she one is cmp salad before re 
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ok ie 
shot arrives at « By mouth of ies Bhortest or ever made use 


2 


Pr idieee 1S find by rents to occupy, 
when cooled to the temperature of the atmosphere, a space of 
two hundred and forty-four times greater than that taken up by 
the (pé pdr from — it was obtained; but from the heat ge- 
“during the’ explosion, this elastic fluid is rarified to up-- 
oo of four times its former bulk. iheeauiecies force of this 
fluid therefore is, at the moment of inflammation, one thousand 
_ times greater than that of common air, or which is the same, 
_ than the pressure of the atmosphere ; or, supposing the powder 
to have occupied the space of one cubic inch, its expansive force, 
when fired, is equal to that which would be exerted by one 
thousand cubic inches of common air compressed into the space 
of one ine ; as the velocity with which the flame of gunpowder 
_ expands, when compressed, is much greater than that with which | 
the shot moves forwards, the flame must continue® to press” 
“upon the shot, and add to iB velocity, | until it quits the mouth 
‘the piece: This pressire becomes, however, less and Res, as 
he shot proceeds, and ceases entirely when it leaves the muzzle, 
im consequence of the flame being then allowed to expand itself 
"laterally ; ; thus, for example : if the charge of powder takes up 
~ one: spc of the barrel, and the whole length of the barrel is thir- 
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& 


Wty 2 then when ie he arrives at the murdle of the piece, _ 
_ the enflamed powder (whose expansive effort i is in proportion to 
fs the males - the ee “if oo. extends: peer: thirty 


7 throw its cae ae “greater 
ae it is ee : 


instantaneous, and as the increase of ae os hie val 
_ or set receives after the first impulse of the powder, when ‘it is 
ae very Gonsiderable, it follows, that the force with which. two 
— barrels of the pale bore, and with the same charge throw their 
e ball or shot, will he: nearly the same, unless their oe are 2 

: extremely disproportic : 

Mir. Robbins, that v ble ak. and enginee 

a so that after repeated experiments, and to oh i paid 
i _ every popic atiention and pains to discover, andto be eu ac 
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~ curate in, says, if a Pausket >. of the common bore andaae 
Tength, is fred with a leaden bullet, and half its weight of pow- 
deg a if the same barrel is afterwards shortened one half, and 
‘fired 9 same charge, the velocity of the bullet i in this — 
Bhomcneg ba rel, will be® about one sixth less than what it was 

_ when the barrel was entires “and if instead of shortening the 
: barvel, ita is ine eased to twice its usual length, (when it will be 

‘ly eight feet Ong) the velocity of the bullet will not thereby 
be au mented more than one-eighth parts and the greater the 
length of the barrel is, in proportion to > the diameter of the bul 
let, and the smaller the quantity of powder, the more consid ets 
able will these alterations of velocity ‘be. And from exper iments — 


me 


“made with the greatest accuracy, at different times, between 
barrels which haye been composed of intermediate, lengths, be- 
‘tween twenty-eight and forty inches, and nearly of the same 

- calibre ; and these trials were made both by firing the piece from 
“the shoulder, and from a firm block at an equal distance, and 
with equal weights,of the same powder and shot: Tovavoid 
every possibility of error, the quires of paper at which they 
were fired, were fixed on planks, instead of against a wall ; from — 

oe the repetition of these re ts trials it was found, that the shot _ 

% pierced an equal number of sheets, whether it was fired from a 
barrel 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, or 40 inches in length. But to 
go further, there were 0 barrels of the same calibre compared, 


& one of themowas in: n Tength thirty-three inches, the other sixty- 
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sx, c, by repeatedly firing them if the same manner as the others 
different. distances from boo fe to one hundred 


es ao its a hak as imuch pet 
che did so that — this: trial, and 
in the preced- 

la poe 


of me piece; 
ance, that the short 


“of shot wage ‘ 
t and ee : 


afiee Hid practiced, ander 


t of scattering the € 


«en € lestroy “the smoothness of the Deriete on the made ea will 
of course render it more liable to contract dirt the sooner, but itis 
contrary fo reason to. suppose that the shot should be thrown 
closer, by increasing the friction between it and the sides of the 
barrel; and that this must be the case, not a doubt remaims, as 
a rough barrel will be always found loaded considerably with 
dirt after every discharge ; therefore, this practice, as here 
related, seems tr uly absurd, I am sure it will be unanimously 
allowed, that the smoother and the higher polished the barrel‘of 
every gun is1o the inside, the stronger. and farther thes ot will 
e; be thrown, and the recoil less felt; surely the opposition. the 
shot meets coming out of the barrel, on being firéd, when it 
_ strikes against these seratches, must not only make the recoil 
more sensibly felt, but must scatter the shot a great deal more,’ 

~ instead of making it throw closer. 

Another curious remedy fas been adopted, which we have 


i been assured, from some authority, i is not only a sovereign re- 


ie 


 Spovnnn Bareensh 


cape to the single and double bi 
 ferring one, and some the other; 
the sportsman, | to have this difference of opinion explained, or at” 
Teast shew how far oue may be - preferred to the othér, and also to 
ee make use of a double barrel, that fhere 
an n the forging or joining of a : 
ie at be acquainted with. I shall, how- 
ever, a ae. c n between both t -o arits and demerits 
on each, and then point ou sportsman to 
_ pursue in choosing & aot a we nal + run a risk. | ula is a 
ely certain, that in forging two barrels i intel D ded for a double 
a that the apples of each must be reduced i in order to make” 


aa 


i Eye 


é insid 
1, la 2 “so as tol es “aiid popiiy : 
that both barrels are of equal | ; 


; Pee Her ¥ ae ous 


Sy to at ra fakels feds io oft sink i es 
hare in tended for single. ones, and then getthem 
mode } is > certainly ae “nest se and sure, ye the 


a 
Toe are aoe e av 
a ite 
“har rn is 2 ae Ppl how ever m1 ie one it spn to 


Heme 


in 13 fo fiom the great abundance 
8 sportsman an may see more in one day, in that. country, than. 
e could i in this: i Jn ten. The spiel barrels are eo ey 


i a ae, allows wie Hey ant oppoite * 


: ‘are: Bae oh to ve svifenien to oe is ey lel not $0; ‘stot . 
— Lknow many gentlemen who have purchased French barrels, : 
“eit, on, being loaded with a,small Paige adapted to our 

Fal 
- English ems, have frequently bianist. = 
ititled «Cautions to Yc oung Sportsmen,’ 

~ the: mstance worth remarking ; that he had 

_ once a double bang gun from the best reputed maker in Pais, 
7m which the pattern. of the ornaments on each side of the sight, et 
_ were distinctly seen indented, en looking through the barrels. 

i . ippose we allow the French bar rels to be eyer so slight, it 

a - does pe! lee that our gunsmiths cannot make our barrels sale" 

3 a é 


REIN 


<5: ee 
% 


\ a Ee ¥ 


ya Pek, re chat a theirs, which I am ce 


The only reason for so many ‘accidents» 


double barrels, I should conceive is, from the 


le, to bring the locks so close together as to 

prevent the inconvenience ¥ Varises from extending the thumb: 
to a and lock, when wishing té cock it, by which much 
of the stance'ot | both barrels must be taken, on both inside 
and out of barrel, in order to prevent this inconvenience,. 
e make it gpracticablems » However, this risque is now totally 
_ done away, by Mr: Joseph Menton’ 3 patent, for he has ingeniously 
contrived to for tify his bar rels, although he has absolutely eut a 
place m them for the lock to fit in, that each lock can be with. 
the greatest ease reached, and not the smallest hazard or accident 
can arise. from it: in fact, all his work and fowling-pieces are so: 

~ compleat, and well known, that it would be only going over old: 
ground to detail them. “In all double barrel guns, you Ww ill com- 
pohly find. one barrel that. wall take more, or require 8 shot 
than the other. Great danger also arises in the loading OF dou- 
“Dle barrels; frequently a sportsman in a hurry, throws both 
aryes into one. barrel, or, should he fire ongpoften i ina mistake, 

r throws the load he intended for ¢ the discharged® one, into that 
whieb is loaded. vith all the care possi ble, these accidents and 
hap n, aid although there are many sports-. 

and who often, afier discharging the first. 
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= Payrel do not omit letting dam the second cock, 

scandidiy-ask many of my readers, have they no 7 
have they not known others, in having cocked 
the dogs pointing,” omit letting dewn the covk 6 
barrel after firing one? And whethe ertthey have not al bsolittely 
loaded the discharged*barrel, “before they have found it out, 
ie | oe Te of the chnare lapel: is rema : 


cautious one, was very near ce bis life =, a accident of th 


- “kind a few « seasons ago. If for example, ‘two bids getup at 


the same time, and fly in different directions, we will suppose 
‘ one east, and the other west, you will allow, that to kill both, or 
SY rather'm the term of s sportsmen, to pick doublets, your cocks must 
- be both cocked, and it often happens, that after you have fired 
the first barrel, and kil ied the bird, the second barrel often noes 
“off unintentionally, by your finger. slipping on the second 1 1 nigger ; 
but then suppose this aceident sliuld not occur, and you turn 
routldlto shoot the other, itis a great chance if he has not got 
out of your reach by the time you can fire: it sometimes so” 
happens you ruayghe successful i in killing the second, but for ane 
you do so, you will not succeed § again, perhaps in tenor a dozer 
times. Fwill igo fu nrther, and give the double barrel a’ still fiver 
“trial. Suppose two birds get u ‘together, and fly from you in, - 
nearly the same direction, but’so distan from each other as not — 


Persie: 
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to be “lea _ bythe same “bare to give the double fair play, 
at iblets, no doubt but both locks should be cocked) 

'the generality of those who shoot with double barrels, 

ry to have twdlshots, to be forced to fire the first 

rele uiék, in ofder to. have the pleasure of firing the 
eiads and from the horryif@gtiently miss both. [will appeal 
to ius ortsman that shoots with a double gun, ifin shooting 
oes a4 frequently occur, that his attention is’so-taken 
pi hae sa bird with the first barrel, that the o pportunity 
a second & . frequently lost, or if two birds fly in different 
directions, aril e kills both, he even then loses one of them; this 
can be only remediedby Ravine a marker with you, who should 
keep. his eye on the place the frst bird dropped in, and leave the 
other to the shooter himself. Certainly a double barrel may get 
more shots in’ day,. or sometimes in the hands of cautious per- 
_sons, may answer; for there are many sportsmen who frequently, 
when birdsrise, cock one barrel, and if they miss the bird, take 
the gun from their shouldery coc ‘k, and kill the bird’ with the 
other; ‘but this does not always occur; it frequently happens 
the wrong trigger is draw n, and broken from the v iolence of the 
pull or at least much wi eakéned ; and as oftém, if both locks are 
_ cocked, botin pulled unintentionally together. Tif shooting a a few 

' Seasons ago, at vous, with ‘a particular friend: adr. Cresswell, ‘of 
Sudgrove,. Glocestershire, who shot exceedingly well, I have seen 
him fecijuently after. missing ‘the bird with the: first barrel, fire 


re aS 


“DOvaLE BARRELS. 


ie second, and kill it; but Pencvet took the gun en his 

shoulder, yet I observed this only happened: at times). and 1 3 
found he generally fired the right-hand barrel six times, for once 

~ he did the left, which proves, that in the course of time, one bare 3 
reland lock is almost worn out, when the other may be. perfectly 
good; for T have known some sportsmen, who have never fired 
their second peal for the whole day, and have ca didiy cou- 
fessed’ so to me, notwithstanding their partiality es came 
barrel. gun. 

Surely there is not a sportsmay” to be: tbr, but will allow 
“there is a material difference between the double and single in 
; point of weight, and then, a greater consideration to many, is the 
price, suppose you give a double price, which is certain for a 

double gun, what advantage do you derive, is the question. In 
the early part of. the season you have an opportunity to get. 
--stsvo shots probably at each covey, but when the birds become — 
wild, yy must be content with single shots, and wiil probably 
use but the one barrel the remaimder of the season. * But leta 
sportsian with a double gun, meetone with a single; and car- _ 
tridges ready made; and he’ will do as much execntion as one — 
with a double; yom are to consider a double bawel takes twice 
~ as much time to load, as a single one, and indeed more time, if _ 
you haye any regard for your life, You are also. totemembeky 
that if you are- a. good shot with a iible gun, you will not 
be permitted to shoot on many properties, and very justly, a8 


7 
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_geptlemen, might as soon perinite a Phet on their manors, as a dou . 
ble*gun,. in the hands of a dead: shot; for a net would not be half 
ea destructive as the gun, although a single may be backed against 
‘the net for the ‘season. But a more curious circumstance than 
“all, Sill remamsy and Jet it not” escape your memory ;_ 
inake use of a double barrel, after youfire the a barrel, do 
net PBlect to try if the waddi 
a shot, and make it a rule alw - to ‘ona some ni Ske 
a fo do ce order pee it may not ae eas me Tt 


haan the ‘ties of ne = sae ae ‘aoe the. waddial 
_beat apy distance from the shot, it isa great chance if at does 
not burst? for if the wadding should remain a short space only — 
from. the shot, and the shot meet any resistance from the wade ] 
ding, ‘there Temains not the smallest doubt of the consequence, 
How freqnently does it happen i in getting through a thick edge, 
thabave find: one of the locks,on the full cock, which has been . 
done probly by-a small botig! ay or ‘the limb of a bash; “this 
seldom can happen in a single barrel, if the shooter will but: 
e gover the lock with his hand, which cannot be done on both 
Jocks of the damble barrel, by reason of theimgreat distance from. . 
_éach other, In loading the double barrel, you will see sportsmen 
Wad one barrel first with the powder and shot, others load both 
first after putting in the: ‘powder, and, it is common whe ve 
ys load with 2% to leave the ramired in the fi st barrel, until you 
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at 


“put shot into the second, and. Fa occurs that, in So: Mink 
some of the grams slip over the rammer while in the other bine 


and.then the only remedy left you, is to reverse: ‘the ey 
and by shaking thé piece, the ramréd will come out. 
if my reader is determined on having a donbloyb 1, 
not forget what fb haves said abouitiithe dangers which: alend: it,” 
and I recommend him strongly not to mind the w eighty But to 
choose a heavy gun, that is, two barrels that were inlended for 
single ones,. and to'have them joined together, for Ewillbe _ 
better. to carry an extra weight, than run the sma lest risque 
~ Before I conclude this subject,I think it prop@tto mention a 
_ melancholy and distressing event, which happened on Monday, 
the 31st of October, 1803; at Henly, near Crewkerne, which could 
not haye taken place had a single barrel beensmade use. of. 
Mr: Wheaten, a gentleman of Devonshire, beingten a shooting 
party with his friends, (Mr. Falter, of Combe Farm, and Mr. Pe-’ 
kins, of Henly, ) made several uncommon good shots, and as 
bantdeed by ‘one of the party, that bis ¢ eood shooti ng was entir ely 
owing to his gun, upon which he desired to change guns; and 
soon after firing at another bird and 1 missing it, he observed that 
the lock was a bad. one; and, eager to mark down the bird, he: : 
leaped* upon a’félled tree near him, and whilst standing in that 
position, in the act of char ging, the gun (double barrelled) slipe = 
ping through his hand tow ards thie ground, unfortunately, some- 
thing came im ‘contact oe the. ‘cock o the leaded barrel, (whieh. 
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mes only on the half ‘cock,) it went off, and lodged the whole!” 
contents in his breast. After which, he would not suffer himself 
tol be moved, or the surgeon to examine his wounds, till he had 
made and finished his will, Which he did himself, with a re 
whilst reclining on the ground. He. was then 1 
after Livi ing tw venty five hours®in great anguish, displaying the 
fortittide and Christian resignation of a great, and brave man, 
he expired, sincerely lamented by all who had the pleasure of 
know ing him. 
amity itis: that have happened, ned ates of double 
barrels, would.Be too many for the Compiler to insert, and it 
cannot be disputed, but accidents have also occurred with single 
ones; butif they were to be. compared, there would he found at 
least one hundred accidents happen with the double barrel, to 
one which happen with the suck 
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Tue Patent-breech is now become so prevalent, and generally 
used, that I question if a sportsman was seen without one to his 
fowling-piece, but he would be deemed ignorant, although half 

those that have them, do not know of what use they are, or what 
advantage is to be derived from them: All those authors, who 
have touched or treated on shooting, have never given any sa- 
tisfactory deseription, for the reader to be convinced of the utility 
or advantage they are held out to possess, nor indeed have the 
Patentees themselves given a sufficient explanation of their prin- 

ciples. Some sportsmen pretend to assert, that a fowling-piece — 

with a patent-breech, will throw its charge den yards farther, than 
a fowling-piece without one; but, in contradiction to this, T can - 

Ee 
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“assure my readers it is not the case, and which, if they will ode 
make trial, will be found not consistent with truth. That a pa- 
tent-breech dirts soon; there remains no doubt, andis difficult 
to clean; but the piece Certainly fires quicker by means of it 
which is the only advantage to be perceived, except that iy cere». 
tainly requires less powder than the quantity employed in the 
common fowling-pieces. In the patent, granted to Ar. Joseph 
Manton, Davies-Strect, Berkley-Square, and Mr. Grierson, Gun- c 
“maker to his Majesty, Bond-Strect, London, for their late i improve- * 
ment on the patent-breeching, the annexed plate will, in some 
measure, furnish the reader with their principle ; to ee - 
also beg leave to make some remarks respecting their uti 
and which to every discerning sportsman, must be c 
the most useful that ever as yet have appeared. ey 

The advantages derived fiom Mr. Joseph Manton’ s iniproital 
byeeching are, that the whole charge of powder is exploded ; 
consequently guns on this principle : shoot much stronger, and will 
fire oftener without cleaning than any other. The locks of ae 
double-gun are brought nearer together, by which the cocking 
of the left lock i is rendered more convenient; in ‘cleaning the 

_ barrel, the rod goes down to the bottom of the breech, and in 

wiping it dry, forces the air through the tube 1 in the centre, with 

such violence, that no danap or oil can be left behind. The 
common mode of j joiming double barrels is, to file half the si b= 
stance of each barrel away in the middle, $0 that the partiti 
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int 


“Wetween the two barrels, is only half the substance of one barrel, : 
and is soldered together with grain-tin and lead; it is therefore 
_ ne wonder so ba double a LS 


“al te a atthe bibed that. is qecatul and which dain 
removes the danger without widening the locks; nor hag there 
nstance of one of those guns bursting: See plate. G 

itre aa = hie a screw for the convenience 


-certainl ly a ee ipod for ihe ae of the 
sing filed: away, must necessarily cause a quicker explo- 
% or until Mfr. Manton invented this addition to the patent- 
breech, the tube that conveyed the powder from the touch-hole, 
"to the bore of the tube C, was of course longer taking fire ; forit — 
had the length of a tube, that run through all that unnecessary — 
part that Mfr. Manton filed away. Before this improvement was 
made, the patent-breech did not fire, at any discharge its whole 
- charge of powder ; at least it is allowed, that nearly “one-half of 
the charge was never fired, but went out whole: See plate a 
Suppose the whole to be the breech, and the line drawn from’ 
1 to 2, to divide the charge of powder m the breech, the half 
next the touch-hole A was entirely’fired, when very little of the 
other ZS was seldom or ever fired. F, the touclrhole distant 
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& 
from the breech plug, G, G, G, G, the substance of the 
barrel, so that from the cross line under B, the powder came 
out in whole grains, which was found, on repeated trials against. 
white paper, of course a: great part of the charge of powder em- 
ployed was totally useless; it therefore became necessary to fire 
the powder from the centre of the bore, which was effected by 
this néw invention of Jf: Manion’s. 

Mr. Manton is not satisfied with the common modes ascdiof 
proving the, barrels he has made, but they all podersy a water= 
proof; whichis done by compressing the. water in the barrel, in 
such a manner, as to find/its way through any flaws or defects 
that may happen fo remai in it upperceived by the eye. This 
method of proving, ‘places a barrel out of all doubts, with re~ 
spect to any apprehension of its bursting, which-must be a com-- 
fortable reflé¢tion for every sportsman that (in pursuing: the ra-- © 
tional and delightful amusement of shooting) all danger of his: 
piede’s bursting is precluded... Some gentlemen sportsmen, pre~- 
tend to assert, that Mr. Afaniow has all his own barrels forged by; 
himself, but Jf. Manton has assured the Com piler he has not : he: 
purchases them at the manufactory in London. 

Mr. Grierson-has received another patent fer an improy ement : 
¥ on this patent. jSee the annexed-plate. ol 

Mr. Grierson Ment has, as well as Mfr. Manton 5, given great. 
satisfaction to the sporting world : As Mr. Grierson’s is fully de-. 
scribed by the plate, I shall only mention the difference be-. 
tween each, and woe my readers. to judge which. is on the 
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Phest principle. In the comparisons I have heard made by 
judges, some are for Mr. Afanton’s, and others for AD. 0 Wis 
the difference between M7. Manton’s tube C, and 3. Grierson’s 
_ tube B, is very greatimpoint of length, and the shorter the tube, 
the more ‘instantaneous the fire must be; forwhen there is a 
‘length of gunpowder ‘confined, although the base is fired, and 
the time being almost imperceptible to its reaching the"fore part 
of the powder, yet it will be allowed there is a time; ag ieee 
barrels now in mseame so short, that the charge quits the mouth 
of the barrel bef -fore e all the powder is fired. AZ. Grierson’s patent 

_ breech is decidedly more easily cleaned, for on talking it out, it is 
divided and opens like a box: See-plate, and observe. the edge 
of the line down to D, which is notched so as to represent the 
screw of the breech, where it enters the barrel. Howey er, when’ 
we come to consider all the recent improvements, they demand 
not only oursupport, but admiration Were every one of us Pes 
say, “ It is all a catch-penny,” we should not only throw cold Water 
on reakmerit, but damp all efforts ‘of future ingenuity. It is now 
asserted by many aniediluvian-sportsmen that, before a patent — 
breech was known, or the names of Manton, Knock, Grierson, OF 
Twig, that their guns used to killgame in abundance. Tam free 
to admit that, “but then in support of those eminent workmen, it 
may be said, they have reduced shooting now to a certainty ; for 
where there was one man that could shoot about forty years ago, 
ae are thirty at least now, who are most excellent shots, which 
is entirely owing te the great re that fowling: pieces haye 
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been lately Baeicti¢ to; the same occurs with their pistols, scarcely | 
a duel takes place but one, if not both of the parties are sure to 
meet death. Pistols, by such workmen as these, need only be 
placed in the hands of cool Men and their destruction ensues, 

Thesame language is held out by these old sportsmen, with 
respect to powder and shot; we will admit they did great execu: 
tion formerly, but then they should consider that half the quanti- 

* ty of powder, now. so universally used, and made by Jfess7s. Pi- 
gow. and Anirtiss at Dartford, has the desired eflect, doing the 
exeeution required, and of course that the price was reduced, 
which cron aae Tsuppose, was not in the least attended to 
by them. : 

I promised, under the title of the a nek -piece, in the pre- 
eeding pages, to give some account of Mr. Manton’s i improye- 
ments; as JZ ALanton wrote me the following note, I thought it 
“proper to callon him, and inspect his i ingenious work, which is 
very complete. ; A 

« Tose MANTON respectfully acquaints 

“R. Thornhill, Esq. that the Earl of Chatham having been so liberal 
“as to order Iitin to be supplied with the six pounders, from His Majes- 
< <ty's Ordnance, io try experiments with, one of whichhe has Rifled, he 
Ail be happy if Bt 78 Thornhill, or any of his fr iendsy will do him the 
“honor of calling in ies Str ect, 10 crvamine the principle of it, and 
« his patent aa: the utility fy ie 2s $0 fully acknowledged in the 
& inelosed letter, from the Duke of Richmond.” 


“ Davies-Sireet, Berkley-Square, December 19, 1803,” 
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A copy of a letter from His Grace the Duke of Richmond, when he 
was Master General of the Ordnance, to Major Bloomfield at Woolwich, 
- Fespecting dtr, Joseph Manton's — of Rifing ad Lowiling of 
Cannon. 7 


Gicsooe Sth Sept. 1791.. 


«Mr. Manton has lately been at GMdroods. , 
«and has agreed to accept of five hundred. poongs for hisinven=” 
« tion ue the cup, % and the manner of rifling his giins; ; andas he 
desirous of final answer, I judged that the experiments 
‘ already made, had sufficiently ascertained the utility of these _ 
5 “ inventions, to allow him that sum on account of the Ordnance, 
oat and to tet him do as he pleases about taking out a patent to 
« secure its invention from. other people. He is also to have the 
«contract for’ making the cups and rifling the guns, but it is ty 
« be at such price as can be affordedito be done by other persons. 
«J -shall be much obliged to syou to consider what guns, or 
« other pieces of ordnance, this’ invention of rifling can be with 
“advantage applied to, and at what price the several sorts ought 
tobe done by a person who should contract for it. 
«J will also beg of you tosend me such particular descriptions 
« of the rifle and of the cups to be entered a the agreement, as 
“may fully secure to Gov ernie for thisreward, the utility of 
“every part of Mr. Manton’s invention. With respect to. what 
«further experiments you may Indge necessary for ascertaining 


« 
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=the utility of this invention, and any improvements that may be ¢ 
«made thereon, Mr. Manton may be required to attend to them, 
“and give all the information in his power relative thereto, 
“in consideration of the above’ reward; but I Judge, 
«possessed of the invention, we can try what i impro 


“be made in it. 


x «JT have the honor, &c. 
. (Signed) - «RICHMOND.” 
To Major, Bloomfield. nied 


aac 


Choy of aleuer from His Grace the Duke of feclenend, to Mr. 
Joseph Manion. 
Goopwoop, 15th Sepi. 91, 
SIR, 
“ Inclosed I send you an extract of a letter I 
have received from Major Bloomfield of the Royal Artillery, 
“by which you will see that the first step tobe taken, is for you 
“to allow Major Bloomfield the tree use of the gun you have 
“rifled, and to shew him your apparatus for rifling of guns, and 
“acquaint him of your manner of using it, 


«Tam; Sir, 
% 


edn Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
s sae “RICHMOND, &e,” 
Mr, Joseph Manin, Ct Gun athe hy 


Duavies-Streel, Berke ley Seite 
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» Mr. Manton finding that the Duke of Richmond wished to 
_ get every thing into the hands of the Ordnance, wrote for 
answer, that he could not think of giv ing any further informa* 
tion on the “subject of his inventidns: unless he had some Rene 
rity. This offended the Duke,j:and Mr. Manton supposes was 
the reason this valuable and important discovery was not adopted». 
Were I to attempt a description «of this invaluable invention 
of Mr. Manton’s, I am certain it would fall very, short of i its 
real and intrinsic value ;_ but the exposition as well as the supe: 
riority of the rifled cannon, oyer all those of the Board of Ord- 
nance, will be better illustrated by the two following plates. 


a PLATE I.—Fig. 1. Thirty rounds from two medium six 


pounders, loaded with Mr. Joseph Manton’s patent cups, with one _ 

» pound of powder, distance of target 330 yards. Inthe presence of 

: His ae the Duke of Richmond at Woolwich, "May 28, 1791. & 
Target 9 feet square. 


PLATE 1.—Fi ig De Eighteen rounds from a medium’ six 
ponies loaded in the usual way, and one pound and a half 
of powder, distance of target 333 yards, Feb.2, 3, 1791. 

This gun was laid in the most accurate manner, with various * 
instruments, by the Field Officers at Woolwich, + 

N. B. No, 13. Grazed shot, 24 feet. 
- Ditto 18. Ditto,» --- 3 Pras 
- Target 9 feet square. 
rf 
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The iricit wadding is made of timber; in resemblance . @ 

a very short cup, but’ hollowed only to admit the ball to 
enter half way, were it wedges itself very tight ; when it is.’ 
fired, the wood splits and moulds itself equally round the ball 
on its going out, and by that means causes a point blank direc- 
“tion. Another circumstance attending this invention’ is, that it 
requires less powder, nearly ‘one half of that employed in the 
common cannon being sufficient to throw the same shot to a 
greater distanee, and with more ety than = charge of the 
common guns ‘can. : 

It seems rather cneiich, that after such experiments were: 
made by those who pride themselves on the exactness of the 
shooting, | and their superior knowledge of gunnery that Mr.. 
Manton’ smode was not instantly adopted by them. | 

. * But by aie Duke of Riechmond’s letter it appears, His Grace 
wished to come the old soldier over him, but Mr. Manton certain- 
ly proved himself too old a hand and~ gunner for his Grace. 
That a man like Mr. Manton’ should be asked to give up his: 

. apparatus, and shew His Grace's friend, Major Bloomfield, his- 
method of rifling of cannon, without being first recompenced was: 

* carrying the joke a little too far; for all those who have lived: 

a fe w years, well know, what promises are from: - 
such quarters, and what reliance can be placed on assurances: 


from individuals in the hightr ranks of life, seep cclaaly those in: 
_ the oO ges 
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However, it must be regretted such an invention should re- 
main lost to this country ; I say lost, because from what I have 
seen, there does not remaina doubt but that rifled cannon would 
ne gee xecution than the common ones, which is fully ad- 
head of the Ordnance department, in the foregoing 
oe ae Jam certain, every person will lament that inge- 
nuity and discoveries ch importance, are not only rewarded 
but brought i into action, to render that service to the country, 
ee it no ee: and that inevitably must result from such 
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“oFUNPOWDER was invented in the year 1330, by a person’ 
of the name of Swartz, who resided at Cologne,“and first made in 
England, A. D. 1418. oe 

From the number slain in engagements; previous to its in- 
troduction, what’at first view of its fatal effects might be deemed 
an additional and severe scourge, has rather proved beneficial to . 
mankind, by reducing the number of species in battle, withing: ~ 
narrower limits. In providing man with increased power over 
the animal world, and multiplying the catalogue of his food, its 
advantages are eminent; and, atthe present day, gunpowder is 
so essential to the sportsman’s success,, that its goodness should be 


his chief concern in his equipment for shooting. 
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The excellence of this Riaeiel as to its properties, and the 
rélative condition i in whieh itis at the time of using it, with re- 
spect to dryness, dampness, or age, are in themselves circum- 
stances so obviously important to the sportsman, that we have 
often been astonished at the almost total neglect which attends: 
this part of the shooting science : but he may henceforward be 
assured, that without the utmost circumspection and care there- 

‘ in, his high priced fowling-piece will but little avail him; morti- 
fication and disgust will generally ensue, and the ; sunsmith too 
frequently be blamed, for the fault laa the sportsman alone 
has created by his own neglect. 

Gunpowder is composed of very light P01 eiphar, and 
well refined saltpetre. The powder used by sportsmen in shoot- 
ing game, is generally composed of six parts of saltpetre, one of 
_chareoal, and! s of sulphur; but their properties, as well as — 
Wiehe introduction of other ingredients, and the sizes of the grains 
are undoubtedly varied by the differentMannfacturers, in the 
composition of the powders of the same denomination, and are 
always kept a profound secret. / 5 

Gunpowder, when it once becomes damp, Lies much of its 
tstrength, and however well dried and fabricated it may be af 
terwards, it newetypossesses the same strength it ea: previous to 
its becoming d 


If observations piel deine: occur, of powder being put 
into damp magazines, do not establish this fact, he following 
experiments will render it incontestible. 


oo 
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* Let a quantity of Aaland puimovider-be nicely weighed, 

2 “and put into a close room, where the air is temperate and seem- _ 
ingly dry, and be left for three or four hours; on weighing it 

- again, its weight will be increased. This same powder, exposed 

‘toan air loaded with vapour, ‘acquires much addibipnaliweight im 
a short time: Now thé increase of weight being pr “oportional to. 
the quantity of vapour contained in the atmosphere, and to the® 
length of time-that the: powder is is exposed. to it, it follows that | 
-powder easily attracts moisture. ee 
Wherefore if a degree of heat, sufficient only to fire-dry™ 
powder, be applied to. powder that is damp, the moisture will 
oppose the action of the fire, and'the grains either ‘will not take 
fire at all, or their inflammation will be slower: Thus; as the fire 
. will spread more slowly, fewer grains: will burn; and the pene- 
| tration: of the fire, from the surtace to, the centre ef each grain, 
and consequently their consumption will require more time 5" 
whence ic may, be: @oncluded, that all degrees of moisture di- 

- minish the force of powder. 

Saltpetre not sufficiently. refined, attfacts moisture very ‘gate. 

- and as the substances render it ape pare, they lessen the quantity 
of fluid, and prevent its detonation, it should be refined asmneg 
as possible, before it is employed in the fabrication npow 

The force of gunpowder is owing to the el istic fluid. auictged 
at the explosion, the suddenness of which depends upon the pro- 
portion of the ingredients ; the contact between the. nitrous and 
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combustible particles, and the size of the grains, Ke. kc. From 4 
this we may conclude, that when several powders, equally well 
dried, and fired under the same state of the’ atmosphere, are 
compared together, that which produces the Greatest quantity of 
elastic fluid, in a given space of time, is undoubtedly. the stron gest. 
There are two general met hods off examining gunpowder ; 
one With regard to its purity of comp: 5 ion, the other with re- 
% gard to its strength. Its purity is known, by laying two or three 
little a near perch 2 er seem white Pan and ng one sg : 


out aes ike paper or fring the aie ae it is: Ca 


asign that the sulphur and nitre were well purified, that the coal 

was good, and. that the three ingredients were thoroughly incor 
seperated tog iieg, but, ifthe other heaps also take fire at the same 
ime, it is presamed, that either common salt was mixed with the 

__ nitre, or that the coal was not well ground, or the whole mass 
not well mixed together; and if either the nitre or sulphur be — 
not well purified, the paper will be black or spotted. 

_ For proving the strength of gunpowder, a number of machines 
have been invented, all of which are liable to many objections, 
and when trial withthe same powder are found to give results so 
different, that no dependence ean be placed on them; to somany 
modifications are the principle properties of powder subject, even 

Jn experiments conducted with the utmost care, These varia- 
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tions have Be Ged by many, to ae diferent hon of 
the Ea at the time . a differs at ee ; but the 


a tn Seite and during the 
coneludes from ihe result of seve-: 
im at a times sl the day and 1 ia) 


SS ne they are owing to an ingle of ne ee 
oe to te Bs in w ee the trial was Sau ae 


the ba act pee as itis, can a cana attention must 
be paid that one powder is not pressed closer than another, at each 
ae iment, nor the successive experiments made, until the prev- 
ef is cool, otherwise no comparative certainty can be gained. 


Crs 
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By far the most certain method however of determining the 
quality of powder is, by drying some of it very well, and then 
trying how many sheets of paper it will drive the shots Pes 
at the distance of ten or twelve yards. ’ 

In this trial, we should be careful to employ the meget ik 
in each experiment, the quantity both of the powder and shot 
being regulated by exact weight; “otherwise we shall not be able, 
even in this CT to arrive at ae cer ag in it 


different times. $5: 38 
Powder ought to be kept very ie Se deus of 
moisture injures it. “Good powder, however, does not readily — 
imbibe moisture, and there is no greater proof of bad powder, 2 
than its growing damp quickly w hen exposed to the air. This 
readiness of imbibing moisture so quickly, entirely proceeds from 
__ the saltpetre, employed in the composition, not being thoroughly 
freed, and divested, ofthe common salt that it contains inits crude 
state, and which, in oe ae a ss tec for 
watery particles. 
Powder may. ‘agen’ a small degree of dampness, and be freed 
from it again by drying, without much i injury to its quality ; but 
if the moisture iseonBiderable, the saltpetre is dissolved, and the 


intimate mixture of angredients: thereby entir ely destroyed. 


Drying powder with too great a heat also injures it; for there 
is a degree of heat which although not sufficient to fire the pow- 
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oder, will yet dissipate the sulphur ae impair the composition,. 
by destroying the texture of the grains. The heat of the sun — 
is certainly the best, and the greatest heat it can he exposed tor. 
mae b safety, bit one. So many accidents constantly happen in 
‘that the Compiler begs leave to recommend not 
iets: mene but infallibly the best; for the heat produced: 
by this method, isthe very greatest that can be felt or thought of, 
without danger, and is far superior to drying itin the sun, besides, 
Ss i is not eer a-person can have the opportunity of the sun, 
- ‘here are in mos houses, I dare say,, a pewter plate-warmer, 
e © rails ale ‘use of in winter under plates, which are filled 
with boiling water, to keep the plate warm; suppose my reader, 
. by way of experiment, gets one filled nearly with boiling wa- 
ter, and puts his hand on it, he will. then be convinced my mode 
of drying powder is not only safe, but the heat thus produced. iss. 
- sufficient to dry the powder well, without the risk of dissolving 
"the saltpetre; or destroying the powers of any of the ingredients, 
Tt is to be observed by every sportsman, that damp powder — 
produces a remarkable foulness in the barrel of a fowling-piece 
alter firing, much beyond what arises from,an equal quantity of 
dry poveder, and. this seemis to arise from the diminution of 
the activity of the fire in the explosion, unless the sportsman. 
is very particular indeed, in the mode of keeping his powder. 
What therefore has been said, will prove the necessity there is. 
for every sportsman to pay attention to an ingredient x £0 necessary 
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in the pursuits of field sports, as gunpowder is certainly allowed to 
be. There is nothing that imbibes moisture quicker, than tin or 
copper, or acquires heat sooncr; and from experience, as well as. 
from advice, the Compiler recommends by all —, ‘to make 
use of leather, and strongly advises every sportsman who i isin 
the habit of drying ‘powdeF, which should. be always done pre- 
vious to hys takimg the field, not on any account to put the pow- 


de into kes flask, or horn, tl he has n rel ange a sufficient time 
“rica i; 1D onder wt only to oe but al 


always ie! Oo warm, a ah of teidtuibe: whieh oo tself” : 
to the sides of the powder dlask, and incorporates itself with the ie 
powder, perhaps 0) as to spoil a day’ s sport, q 
,. Many sportsmen know good powder. from bad, by wryibg i in 
“their mouths; at the kind most to be preferred, is that, which 
after firing, leaves the pan of a more reddish colour than cop- 
per: this appearance is the best criterion possible of its strength : 
and goodiiess. ; Pee 

There isa method we increasing the hosce of gunposr dep wie 
was discovered by a physician, of the namé of Francesco, who 
lived at” Fogano, in Tuscany; but adding to the strength of 
the gunpowder made by Afesss. Pigou and Andres, at Dariford, 


would be useless. It is, by every sportsman, allowed to surpass 


ae 
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wey kind of an le offered for gale ; its strength, the clean- 
Tiness in poy ning, and quickness in firing, surpasses all gunpowder 
Those ae seem to have ae 


os vies is the ns 
npt, and beyond the art of man. ~ Let every 
d, he stronger the eunyent the cheap- 


of ee pay will apply the 


i oh seal iow: ed to hay > sto 
ae English, bat I fancy it is now, the reverse; 
therefore, | cannot dismiss this re without enforcing my. ar- 
guments, with the attestations of the Officers of the Navy, lately 
bombarding Boologne, who oe that the strength of the En glish 


ee 


many oe had ee fuhowed spoilt ne common Sod with 
the g greatest success, before even the egg was heard oft ep 


. ” SHOT. 3 
“Tt must be observed: 6? Ry readers, that the numbers I shall 
rétommiend in. the following lines, in pout of size, are taken | 
from the fable at the end of this subject, which is hat mode of — 
2 numbering shot, at I strongly ee to be pursued by as. e 
-person. 
Kis bx), ron ee success of the. chace, that, 
the sportsman should proportion the size of his shot, aswell to 
the particular species of game he means to pursue, ag palso to the 
» season of killing it. Thus, in the beginnin of the. Grousing 
season, number 2, should be made’ use of; or if the shot isa 
mixed, (which is preferred and recommended by the Compiler, 
who, for many years has shot with nothing else) it will be found} 
by experience, to be the best. The numbers2 and 3, Ae OS : 
for both Gratis and Partridge ; and for Pheasants or Black Game, 
go 3 ands The sportsman who follows this advice, will — 
© find great benefit, and kill double the quantity of game he used.” | 
to do before. In the early, part of the season, the birds spring. 
near at hand, and the sportsman. seldom fires at a. greater, dis 
tance than forty paces. If the shooter takes his aim but tole- 
rably well, it‘is almost impossible for a bird at this distance, to. 
escape the disk or circle described by the shot. ote 
Hates also, at this season of the year, sit closer; and being at 
ae time thinly covered, may easily be killed with this size - 
at a or forty paces. 
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ete ai most proper for Snipe and Quail, ee or mustard» 
seed, but if the day on which you shoot should be very windy, 
‘ou may use number 1, as the wind will not bend the course or 
size shot so much as it would the cross, for in using shot 

, ofa larger size, however the sportsman may shoot, yet he will 
_ frequently - the objects being s@ small that they haye — 
4 chris of escapi gin the vacant spaces of the circle, that 


neer than au consequently re= 
shot, or a shorter distance to be penetrated 
€ spotomaty will do well to make use of number 3, 4 


Sand 4, number 3 preserves 

t is too large, and that which _ 

from the ciate of fifty to : 

iis e paces, and a ee at sixty, if the Daviford powder i is 
eeiade use of ; in ‘short, this es shot will, ee for every season. . 
Tt is) ag bor that distant Tea are on preptior a 


he en whi h are ges missed iy u: ng she 
~ a size, espe 1 with the feathered game. - ; i oe 
Ifa man were to shoot constantly with number 4 or 5, oo 
bird, which he might chance to kill, with a single pellet, at the 
distance of seventy, or eighty paces, he ko miss twenty 
“Hh 


sats 

ak out an fifty; which would in such case escape in the vacant 
— of the cirele, described by the shot; but if the sportsman 
expressly proposes. to shoot wild ducks, or hares, then he had — 
hetter make use of numbers 4 or e for hates, ‘and 2 6, or re for 
all water fowl. ? 

~~ Tfhe shoots with a double Satrek he ean load one of the bar- 
els be ge sot ee pee oceasions, pad im case ot shot 


Tavis size is not so oe as to prevent Grids sufficed Bee 
” ing, as being equally spread in the ge eters at ue ope ; 

time perform in effeet all that a larger ; a 

garnishes very little, ifany at all. 


Tt is universally sleaee that ae illed with ae sh 


if mon ea 

is thought to proceed from the copperas, used ins 
prepaz ing the lead, which is made use of in greater quantities 

for the patent shot, than fer the common. F 
In order therefore (iow clearly at ohie View, the compara 
c garnishing of shot, of different sizes, as well 
: here subjoinsa table, w hich indicates the: 
ecise number of dics composing an ounce welsh of each. 
ae of shot. “And he pledges himself, the greatest accuracy has. 
been observed, and every grain counted over three different 

times, and weighed as often. gg 


sHor. 
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One ounce of No. 1, 
\ Ditto, No. 2, 
Ditto, —3, 
| Ditto, —A, = 
0) Ditto, —5, 
|| Ditto, — 6, 
Ditto, — 7, 


peat Oe cae gy 
Se at pape 


- 
= 
of 
= 
ie 
- 
. 


hee Licaatpoegtip toa: 


es ES 
cessary to observe to every te cs that ohdly the ae 
of He have a change and ‘ie ol reason ae DBE 


an ae to  . old feces and i, 
The largest shot they can produce at an 
Bath, is number 4, and the smallest they have next. to ross: J eh ‘ : - 
is number 1; they vary the numbersin Bath, and Bristol, buéthe. 
Compiler believes London, is the place where they still pursue the 
old way in numbering shot, and of course that which the sports: 


Ht .. 
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man must resort to, should be numbered as follows according to 
the old and true method. 
The smallest is called dust, 
Next, mustard sced, — 
Then, cross, Ss 
Number J, the smallest size numbered, 
Number 2. 
Number 3. 
Number 4. _ 
~ Number 5. 
Number 6. 
Number 7 oi 
Number, 8, the largest size numbered, a 
and swan drops. — 


; an a sight of ] Ae ie and Reiing fr He own 

creatures as are fere nature, andare therefore thei 

- of no one in particular, and what ey no man’s property, 
Ly. mi a and i is 8 to be seized by the first occu- 


oe 2 +% Esp ° 
it follows gor the yery end and e n sae of society, 
thers belonging to man 


hat this natural: right, as weil as many « 

as an indiv idual, may be restrained by posit laws, énacted for 
reasons of state, or for the supposed benefit of the cornmunity. f 
Phis restriction may be either with respect to the place in which 
‘this right may, or may not, be exercised; with respect to the 
-animais that are the subject of this mght; or with respect. fo the 
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pers ‘sons Fiore or forbidden to exercise it. And in consequence - 
of this authority, we find that laws here have been enacted, and a 
power of restraint exerted, to forbid the entering on any man’s 
_ grounds for any cause, or on any account, without the owner's 
i paged ee ae to a ee ani- 


fast for the encouragement Pa acted, znd i 
lands, Bs giving everyman an exclusive dominion oy 


Ww Fg be the +c consequence of univ al ee 
if pee for the foes of “ae insurrection and resis- 


ae Vee is a reas 
of forest, or gmne 
Nor, cértainly, in these probate is there any natural injus- 
_ ticegas some have been weak enough to suppose : sinee, as Puf= 
Sendorf, observes, - -the law does not hereby take from any man_his 
present property, or what was already his own; but barely 
abridges him of one means of ¢ acquiring a, future Ens, that 
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of occupancy; which indeed the law of nature would allo him. 
put cof which the laws of ‘society, haye in mgt instances very 
ustly and reasonably deprived him. 

Yet however defensible these provisions in general may | be, on 
the footing of reason, justice, or ‘civil policy, we must, notwith- - 
standing: acknowledge, that in their present shape, they owe. 

ir ix immediate origin to slavery; it is not till after the iruption ” 
2 t e northern ‘nations, pt ue ony ae iinteve som Of 


an ee of our im esent civil prehibi- 
; all pees’ or game ae were ee 


iT hen a conquering peta came to gece thes econemy 

gor a yanquished country, and to parcel it out amongst his soldiers 
atories, who were to render him m 

donations, it behoyed him, in order to new acquisitions, 
to keep the rustici, or lower orders of | uby, and all who- 
were not his military tenants, in as much i norance as possible Te-- 
gpecting the use of arms.. Nothing therefore ud tend sajeflec- 
tually to carry this into execution, asa prohibition of hunting and 
~ sporting 5 and therefore it became policy in the conqueror to Te * 
ve this right to,himself, and also a power to give a aright to those- 
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whom he pleased, to enjoy those field sports, which he ie care 


should be only they who were his capital feudatories, or greater ae 


barons. And, accordingly we find, in the feudal constitutions, 

one and the same law prohibiting rustic in general, from carrying 
arms, and also proscribing the use of nets, snares, or other engines 
- for destroying the game. 

This exclusive, privilege, well suited the martial genius of the 
conquering troops, who delighted in a sport which in its pursuit 
and slaughter, bore some resemblance to war. And as Caesar 
says, speaking of the ancient Germans (Vita omnis in venationibus 
aique in studiis rei militaris consistit ) and Tacitus in like manner ob- 
serves, that, quoties bella non inuent ; multum venatibus, plus per otium 
transigunt. And indeed, like some of their modern successors, — 
they had no other amusement to entertam their vacant hours; 
they despised, all arts as effeminate, having no other learni 


than what was cot ched i in such rude ditties as were sung at the. 


common earousals, week succeeded these ancient huntings. And 
it is remarkable, that in those nations, where the feudal policy 
remains the most uncorrup ted, the forest, or game laws, continue 
“in their highest rigour. 

In France, all game was properly the king’s; and in some parts _ 
of Germany it is death for a ee to be found hunting in the 

woods,of the nobility. 

With us, howey er, inthis kingdom, thank God, there exists no 
law to effect a person’s life for killing game, except he be dis- 
guised, which brings him under the black aet. 
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~ In England, hunting hasbeen esteemed a most princely diver 
‘sion, and exercise. ‘The whole kingdom was replenished with all 
sorts of game, in the times of the Britons, who lived in a 
wild and pastoral manner, without inclosing or improving their 
grounds; and derived much of their subsistence from the chace, 
which they all enjoyed in common. But when husbandry took 
place under the Saxon government, and lands began to be culti- ” 
vated, improved, and enclosed, the game naturally fled into the 
woody and desert tracts, called fores/s, and having never been 
oe of in the a distribution of lands, were therefore 
belong crown. These were filled with great plenty 

fate e ae our ce sportsmen reserved for their own diver- 
S pale ofa oe ae ngs on such as ne cod with 


On the Norman conquest, a new doctrine took place ; and the 
right of pursuing and taking game, was then held to belong to the 
king, or to such only as were appointed and authorized by him. 

‘And this, as well as upon the principles of the feudal law, that 
the king is the ultimate proprietor of the lands in the kingdo 
they being held of him as the chief lord, or lord paramount of the 
fee; and that therefore he has the right of the universal soil, to 
enter thereon, and to hunt and take such game, at his pleasure ; 

as also upon another maxiin of the common ee that these ani- 

ri 
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mals are bona vacantia, and having no other owner, belong to the 
king by his prerogative. 

As therefore the former reason, was held to vest in the king a 
right to pursue and take them any where, the latter was supposed 
to give the king, and such as he should autho: ize, a sole and exclu- 
sive night, 

This right, thus newly vested in the crown, was exerted with 
the utmost rigour, at, and after the time of the Norman establish- 
ment; not only in the ancient forests, but in the new ones which 
the conqueror made, by laying together vast tracts of country, 
depopulated for that purpose, and reserved solely for the king’s 
voyal diversion, in which were exercised the most horrid tyran- 
nies and oppressions, under the colour of forest laws; and for the 
sake of preserving the beasts of chase, or game, to kill any of which 
within the limits of the forest, was as penal asthe death ofa man. 

And in pursuance of the same principle, King John laid a total 
interdict upon the winged game, as well as the four-footed : 
“<Capturam avium per totum, Angliam interdixit.” 

The cruel and insupportable hardships, which these forest laws. 
drew upon the subject, occasioned our ancestors to be as zealous’ 
for their reformation, as for the relaxation of the feudal rigours. 
and the other exactions introduced by the Norman family ; and: 
accordingly we find the immunities of Carta de foresta, as warmly 
contended for, and extorted from the king, with as much difficul- 
ty, as those of Magna Charta itself, 
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~ By this charter, confirmed in parliament, many forests were 

stripped of their oppressive privileges, and regulations were made 

in the regimen of such as remained; particularly killing the 
king's deer was made no longer a capital offence, but punished 
only by fine, imprisonment or transportation. And by a variety 
of subsequent Statutes, together with a long acquiescence of the 
crown, without exerting the forest laws, this prerogative is now 
become no longer a grievance to the subject. 

But, as the king reseryed to himself the forests for his own ex- 
clusive diversion, so he granted out from time to time other tracts 

ects, under the names of chases, or parks ; or gave 

1 licence to make such in their own grounds; which must be 

] 4 are smaller forests in the hands of a subject, but not 

o d by forest laws; and by the common law, no person is 

at liberty to take or kill any beast of chace, but such as hath an 
ancient chace or park; unless they are also beasts of prey. 

As to all inferior species of game, termed beasts and fowls of 
warren, the liberty of taking or laliing them is another fra 2 
or royalty, derived likewise from the crown, and called free war- 
nen. A-word which signifies preservation, or custody, as the ex- 
elusive liberty of taking and killing fish, in a public stream or 
river, is called a free fishery ; of which, however, no new franchise 
can at present be granted, by the express provision of Magna 
Charta, e. 16. The principal intention of granting 9 man these 
“franchises or liberties, was in onder to protect the game, by sh 
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ing him a sole and exclusive power of killing it himself, provid. _ 
ed he prevented other persons from doing so. And no man but 
he who has a chace or free warren, by grant from the crown or _ 
prescription, which supposes one, can justify hunting or sporting 
on another man’s soil; or indeed, in thorough strictness of com- 
mon law, either hunting or sporting at all. 

We may therefore conclude from this, that the king by his 
prerogative, and such persons as have, under his authority, the 
royal frunchise of chace, park, or free warren, are the only ee 
sous who may acquire any property, however fugitive and 
sitory, in these animals, fere nature, while living; which is 
said to be vested in them, prepter privilesium. And it must be 
also observed, that such persons as may thus lawfully hunt, fish, 
er fowl, ratione privilegiz, have only a qualified property in these 
animals; it not being absolute or permanent, but lasting only so 
long asthe game remain within the limits of such respective fran- 
chise, liberty, or manor, and ceasing the instant they volunta- 
rily pass out of it; er grounded on reason, and natural jus- 
tice ; for prope rty tsim the possession, which posse SSI 
mences, by finding it in his own liberty, and is continued, by the 
immediate pursuit. — 

I shall not attempt to comment on ie severity of the game 
laws in any instance, for two sound reasons, first, it will only 
give cause to inflame the minds of those who so often reprobate 
them; and secoudly, all I could advance, would not tend to a 
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reformation of them, and only advise those persons who exclaim 
‘so much against them, to reflect sufficiently on the subject. 
I certainly admit, and it is not to be disputed, that the game 
laws are complicated, obscure, and intricate, and call loudly for 
reyisal. I shall now proceed to take notice of the Game Acts, 
necessary for every shooter to have a knowledge of; for as 
Judge Blackstone judiciously observes, in his introduction to his 
Commentaries, “It is incumbent on every man to be acquainted 
« with those laws, at least, with those in which he is immediately 
“concerned.” 

To prevent repetitions throughout these following lines, in 
stating the Acts of Parliament, it is necessary to premise, that 
I shall not intrude on my reader’s time, by giving any acts that 
are sup fluous or old, but confine myself to such as are recent, 
necessary, and concerned with the safety of those who are fond 
of shooting, with a few hints and remarks. o 

It is enacted by the 8 G. c. 19, that where any person, for 
an offence against any law in being, at the making of the said 
act, for the better preservation of game, shall be liahle to any 


pecuniary penalty or sum of money, on conviction before a 


Justice of the Peace, the prosecutor may either proceed to reco- 
ver the same in such manner, or he may sue for the same (before: 
the end of the second term after the offence committed, 26.G. II. 
c. 2.) by action of debt, or on the case, bill, plaint, or infor- 
mation, in any Court of Reeord in Westminster; wherein, if he 
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recovers, he shall have double costs: Provided that the 
shall not be prosecuted both ways; and in case of a second pro- _ 
secution, he may plead his defence, the former prosecution _ 
pending on the conviction or judgment thereupon had. And 
the 2G. IIIc. 19. recites, That whereas a moiety of the said 
penalty, by several acts, is directed to be applied to the use of 
the poor of the parish where the offence was committed. It is 
therefore enacted, that it shall be lawful for any person to sue for 
the whole of such penalty to his use, and if he recovers, he shall _ 
have double costs; such action to be brought within six monte 
after the offence 1 is committed 


* In the above recital it is to be observed, that formerly the Act ordered half the ae) 
to the use of the poor of the parish wherein the offence was committed; for which reason, the 
poor of the said parish were not, at one period, permitted to give evidence ; but by nee 
27 G. IL, they ate qualified to be witnesses against offenders, though the | 
erdered to be applied fo the use of the poor. 


QUALIFICATIONN.. 


he 22 and 23 Car. IL. ¢. 25. Every person, not having 
lands an tenements, or some other estate of inheritance, in his 
own or his wife’s right, of the clear yearly sum of £100 per 
annum, or for term of life, or not having lease or leases of 99 
years, or for any longer term, of the clear yearly value of £150 
(other than the sen or heir apparent of an esquire, or other per- 
son of higher degree, and the owners and keepers of forests, 
parks, ehaces or warrens, being stocked v : th deer, or conies, for 
their necessary use, 10 respect if the said forests, parks, chaces, 
or warrens) is hereby declared to be a person, by the laws of 
this realm, not allowed to have or keep for himself, or any other 
person, any guns, bows, greyhounds, setting dogs, ferrets, nets, 
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gins, snares, or any other engines for the taking or killing 
of game.* S, 3. ; 

An unqualified person may go out with a qualified person, and 
beat the bushes and follow him, but he must not have any wea- 
pon, or engine in his hands, or about him, for the destruction of 
game. 

As there have been many law suits and differences, respecting 
who is qualitied, or who is not, with regard to emoluments held 
under the crown, or derived from the different salaries held from 
universities and professions, it will be necessary first to state, what 
has been said respecting the various qualifications, and leave the 
reader to judge of the matter, and decide whether he is qualified, 
or considers himself so. By the qualification of the Act 22 and 
23, C. UL. ¢. 25, after reciting all those qualified, we find 
them these words: “Other than the son and heir a 


* Tn an action qui tam on the Game Laws, it is sufficient to say, that a person is not 
qualified generally without shewing that he had not one hundred pounds a year, or any 
other estate that makes a qualification, 2 Com. Rep. 522. But in convictions, itis necessary 
that all the qualifications should be negatively set out in the information, and it must be 
averred, that the defendant had not the particular qualifications mentioned in the statute 22 
and 23 C, IL, c. 25. be must be made ont before the Justice, that he had no such 
qualification as the law s, and therefore the Justice ought to return that he had no 
manner of qualification, before he can conyict the defendant, Videl. Burn 148. 2, Lord 
Raym. 1415. Doug. 345, 

The qualification of one hmdred pounds a year, must be clear of all ee or any 


other incusbrances, eyen to inceme tax, or other impositions. Vide Wotbrell v. Hali. 
Buns Fustice, p. 828 
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an ese a other persons of higher degree ;” 
ording tothe order of precedence, we find it as follows : 
s next below knights and their sons, and above 


M. 26. G. Ill. Jones, v. Smart. ‘This was an action to recover 
-apenalty for killing game, by 5 and 9, Anne, not being duly quali- 
jeed. th oe was, whether a diploma from St. Andrew's, 


ppointing the defendant Doctor of Physic, gave him a 

ation, under 22 and 93, G. Il. ¢.25. tokill game. Conste, 

Br ihe paint argued, that supposing him to have the same rank 
ctor of the 3 Sonne) ae is not en a charac. 


ther Fi higher degree, mm the nominative case ; a sup- 
8 at every person of higher degree than an esquire, is 
eee qualified. That this is not the true construction of the 
Statute is clear, by the case of A. v. Utley, 24G. TI, And, 
supposing the doctors of the two English sities, have the 
‘right contended for by the present deféndent, (which is a very 
doubtful matter), yet this diploma does not confer such a right. 
here is no instance in which foreign diplomas and degrees, have 
been acknowledged here; and there is a great difference between 
degrees acquired by long labour and residence, and one bestowed 
in asummary manner, 8 Rep. 114. Dr. Bonham’s case. 
kk chee 
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And by the Union, it does not follow, that persons having taken. 
Scotch degrees, are to be endowed with all the privileges of 
English degrees. Dr. Gilbert having taken his degree of D. D. 
in Scotland, wished to preach at Ozford in his proper habit as a 
doctor, but was not allowed: And Dr. Piicairn, accepted a de- 
gree at our Universities, although he had before taken the same 
degree in Scotland. 

Erskine in reply, made three questions: First, whether on 
the construction of 22 and 23 C. II. eyery person asa member of 
the civil state, who is an esquire, or superior in rank, may not 
kill game? Secondly, whether a doctor of physic who has taken 
his degree in England, be not such person ? Thirdly, whether a 
Scotch diploma does not confer the same privileges. As to the 
first, the language of the statute is very strong; the word “other” 
must be considered as the nominative, and not as the genitive case, 
both in reason and grammatical construction: It is clear, the 
statute did not mean to confine the qualification altogether, to 
landed property, by extending it to the son and heir apparent of an 
esquire, who is supposed to have no landed property of his own. 

The Esquires, who are also enumerated by Camden, ave persons 
who haye no land: From 8 dep. 118. we may recollect, that 
where a Statute will bear two Interpretations, one contrary to 
sense, the other agreeable to it, the latter shall prevail: Here it 
was evidently the intention of the legislature, that persons of 
higher degree than an Esquire, should be qualified; for if the 


. oe Tess . 255° 
- opposit ‘ion x would have a. 
dee fine, when the fee sie whence such title derived, 
would have none, ae oe very defendant's son, will derive a 
liploma;, whichvit is s contended the father: 


estion whether an English doctor be of 
superior degree to an esquire, Blackstone ranks doctors above 
pe ape so th the Heralds, but this relates only to English 
‘ es. Then thirdly, does a-Scotch diploma confer the same: 
right? iy scsteh dose of equal rank. as an English one, as a. 
is of the civil state; and the fourth article of the Act of 
there shall be a communication of all rights, Se. except 

oe ie Coe ’s to is pros of Physi- 


naaneh own Siilies; but as to all general 11 

from the common MP he wat 1, they 

deprive any body of these. The Court mete oC 
“but Lord Mansfield:then said, that asto the latter g1 : 
es granted by the Statutes posters 
_yersities, were confined to our own, and did not extend to Scot- 
dand, or other foreign Universities, which were governed by their 
awn particular laws and customs. But that the general ques-- 
tion upon the construction of the Statute of C. IL. should not 
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pee? Mansfeld This, in an action een by the 
plaintiff against the defendant, for using a gun for the purpose of 
killing game, not being duly qualified. The case states, that the 
defendant rested his justification upon a diploma from $7. An- 
drew’s, in Scotland, conferring on him the degree of doctor of 
physic. Two objections have been raised ; first, that under the 
diploma, the defendant had the same rights and privileges con- 
ferred on him, as are acquired by a degree bestowed by the 
English Universities; secondly, that doctors in the learned pro- 
fessions, are of a higher degree than an Esquire, and th 
by 22 and 23 C. II. are exempted from the penalties of the gam 
laws. The Statute of 22 and 23 C. II. has these words, 

than the son, and heir apparent of an Esquire, or other person: 

degree.” For the defendant it has been contended, that 
person of higher degree, relates to the Esquire himself, and n 

that a person of higher degree than an Esquire, is qualif 
Whereas, on the other side, it iscontended, that it means ice 
than the son, and heir apparent of un Esquire, or the son of any other 
person of a higher degree.” To be sure, absurd consequences may 
seem to follow, from giving a privilege to the son, which the father 
has not; but the question is, has the Statute done it, or not? [ 
wish to have the general point determined, because of the con- 
sequences. This Court considered the point before, in K. v. 
Uiley, and there they held, that the Statute meant the sons Of other 
persons of higher degree. 
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~ On full consideration, Tam not ripe to vary from the opinion 
given in that judgement, all the precedents are so, Burn’s prece- 
dents give the same constructions; but what struck me most was 
this, the drawer of the Statute of G. II. certainly had the former 
Statute of Jac. I. in his view, for, though it does not follow the 
other Statute throughout, yet it does in that clause, and that does 
not admit ofa doubt, for there the word “ 9f” is expressly insert- 
ed: I cannot therefore unnecessarily vary from the ce 
“that has been given ; I say unnecessarily, because I am satisfieds 
on the other ground of the opinion I delivered the other day ;“ b 
on that ground there isnot a colour for saying, that the defendant 
is pes Act of Union; it is true, by the fourth article of 
_ that Act, the Scotch have the same general privilegesas the English, 
n they must have the same qualifications, otherwise they 
1 ptions; for the general one which 
es, there shall be a commun of all privileges, can only 
mean such as are of a general nature: A Burgess Londen. is en- 
dued with certain privileges, to which a $ 
has no claim; so in every st when a 
nature, ae understoos Or Re 
the English Universities, may ae a Fibs: of ‘ Colles of 
Physicians, may plead in Doctors Commons, and have various other 
privileges, from which a Scotch doctor, as such, 1s excluded; the 
qualification must be therefore from Oxford, or Cambridge. In 
Jike manner, the Statute allowing men of certain degrees, to have 
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certain dispensations for holding two livings, necessarily refer to 
such degrees only, as are obtained in an English University for the 
Church of Scotland, is distinct from ours, and admits not of the 
same rules; therefore, whatever rank the defendant may hold by 
courtesy, he is not in point oflaw, to be considered as a doctor to 
this purpose. Judgement for the plaintiff. Durnf. & East, 1 v. 44. 
By this, it is very clear, that Lord Mansfeld decreed in favour 
of the plaintiff, although it seems hard, that the son of the 
defendant should be qualified, and his father not. 
wo with respect to qualification, there are more inconveniences 
perhaps in proving one, than the sportsman can be possibly aware 
of, which I trust I shall be able to prove, in the following lines, 
not only from experience, but from facts that have appeared, from. 
trials on this very subject: To those unfortunate sportsmen who 
have happened to come in contact with Lord B——, will probably 
admit this to be a fact; and to those that entertain a doubt about 
the question, I would by all means advise them to satisfy them- 
selves in the season, by a pleasant excursion to Berkley Castle, 
where the spo 2 may rest assured, he will have plenty of 
game, and probably a pleasant excursion to the following Glocester 


ASSIZES. 


As many different opinions at present exist, respecting whether 
the plaintiff is obligated to prove the defendant is not qualified ; 
or whether the defendant is forced to prove himself qualified. 
The only colour that remains on this question to be supported in. 
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_ favour of the defendant, is, that when he is summoned bejore a 
Justice of the Peace, it becomes necessary for the plaintiff to 
prove the defendant not qualified, before the Justice can convict 
the defendant. See East. Tin. Rep. p. 639, ‘The King v. Stone. 
However, on looking over this case, it will be found as yet un- 
decided, although ably argued; Lord Kenyon and Justice Grose 
gave as an opinion, that it was indispensibly necessary for the 
plaintiff to ne oe densa oe Boh the pe the law 


mn a his cere as ‘lor “g If Lord Mansel 


ison, ae Mr. Justice Foster aoe te all this — 


oy it.’ The court nae eal andl 7. no Glee tae " 
isa general received opinion, and always now pursued, that mm 
action of qui am, the defendant must shew he is q ie ae 
I conceive it right, and agree withall who I have consulted o 
this head, that it would be impossible for eget hie 
a negative. oe 

Many gentlemen who have a qualification, think it a very easy 
circumstance to prove, but let them even succeed in proving it, 
itis inconceivable the expence that attends it, for although the 
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plaintiff is liable to pay the costs, if he should be non-suited, yet 
a certain expence is always sure to fall on the defendant, even if 
he succeeds. The following case of Eading and Smith v. Wyke, 
will serve to prove it to be so. 

It was under the influence of a certain Zord that these two 
actions were brought against George Wyke, Esq. the first for shoot- 
ing, not being qualified by the laws of the realms so to do; and 
the other, for shooting without a certificate; which was tried at 
__ the Glocester assizes, on the 9th of March, 1804, before Justice 
)Lawrence. 

George Wyke proved his qualification in ten minutes, to the 
satisfaction of both Judge and Jury, and it is pretty sure that this 
certain Lord knew that George Wyke was a man of a consid 
property ; but such is his Lordship’s passion for giving sone 
he would spend a thousand pounds sooner than lie idle. The 
severity of this case is the great trouble that George 7 “yke was put 
to, as his lawyers well knew that the court always required the 
strongest and best evidence that could be produced, it became 
necessary and incumbent on them to procure it. His agent from 
Carmarthen was br ‘ought into court, a proctor from the pre= 
rogative court, with the will under which he deriv red his estate, 
an@also the two witnesses to the will were subpeened, (and in case 
the witnesses happened not to have been living, he would haye 


been forced to produce some person to have sworn to their hand- 


writing) all the title deeds, and witnesses to them were also 
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brought there, in fact, such trouble and difficulty besides the 
expenee, (notwithstanding his Lordship being forced to pay the. 
: “eost) i is inconceivable ; however, George Wyhe nonsuited his Lord- 
‘ship, to the satisfaction of the judge, jury, court, and the joy of 
the whole country, excepting two notorious game-keepers, who 
sculked out of court hooted at by all. 

The trial for the want of the certificate next came on, whicl: 

certificate was produced to the astonishment of his Lordship’s | 

party : Howeveran unlucky circumstance occurred,that never be-- 
re came to be decided by a jury, and which his Lordship’s Coun- 

took up; which was the insertion of the name of Jolm 

orge in the certificate, through mistake. This cause, 

vas most sensibly felt by Mfr. Wyke, a man ofthe 

; and honor; and when any sportsman comes to 

elfin Dd. Wyke’s situation, I dare say he will conceive 

a great misfortune, and hardship, as every one must, 

particulary that pays hismoney. ‘This imposition, or tax on the 

part of government, is only intended to1 the revenue, 

and if we consider this to be the case, we ve that having 

paid the money for our certificate, it would be sufficient to screen 
us from any circu mstance or tr ouble that might be created after. 

Mr. Wyke lived at Lavington, in the county of Melis, near 

a friend of his, a Mr. Tinker; Mr. Wyke not being able to go to 
Salishury, and hearing his friend was going there, requested him 
to oo his certificate, and sent him the smoney for that put- 

ul 
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ae 


j “- 4 
: poses) some accident Seadinad that prevented Mr. Finker from 


Re going to Salisbury, and as the Ist: OfSeptember was on the follow ing 
day, thought it necessary to send. for his, and. Wp. Wyke's = 


_ cate, and wrote a letter to’ av Ben ceaper “ to that effect 


* giving in the name a George Wyke. “Bonnajfact, ving-a press of 


business at a time the Sa: arrived, ae pe he 


trusting to Ai ; strong oe, — cep parks the ae Bi ; 


next.day returnéd John Wyke's name to the Clerk off the Peace, 


; who isstled the certificate in the: ae es ri was fe Ms 


: oe 


~ the part of a. he. ee he was - into an error by 
‘seeing the name of John, instead of George ; for had the plaintiff 
gone through any Hols in the name of John, fal would, hay o 


been nonsuited, for not” having the propérname, for he oe os 
that the act specifies, that * Every person who takes out a certi 


ficate, shail give in his name, and place of abode, in his hand- 


wrdéme,’ in this case the act was not fulfilled, for Afr. Wykesent 
by Mr. Tinker, and Mr. Tinker to the innkeeper. If the mistake 


zi originated sith the Clerk of the Peace, then it would have been 


Pe 


So ‘the fault of the person employed by Government, and the law i 


4 ee 
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officer would have been liable to an action from Mr. Wyhes the 
me lies Fie. jit the pankceper, and the case is very - 


1t has te 5 Se e@ Vel ole areued. The See ia Ca 
Wryke were Magord and Mills, for the plaintiff, Serjeant Williams, * 
. and after a long and able argument on both sides, as far as’any 
Meg eon be pormeg of the Spline the odes delivered, 


. es readers, in case any ye similar P+ occur: 
tat in such case they might know how. fOEChW 4c 
Earl Ferrers. yaHenton, E. 40: G. IL. +. an action for 
penalty of the § Statute of 5 Ann, © 14, for killing game, not be- 
i alified. ae quetsion turned on the defendant's qualifica- 
d to whichlit appeared, that, has possessed of certain 
premises in hisown right, of a clear “yearly. ‘value of £150 per 
~apnum, under a Meake granted to ‘certain other “persons, named. 
for 99 years, if he, the defendant and two others should live so 
long. The Judge being of dpinion; that this was a sufficient : 
qualification for the defenders to jal ore, pops the 


= 
Ck eal 


plaintiffgeem cae ee ae agi? 


a ‘GAME = 


rae that the cdetngilioet estate: in the premises, was not us 
as the Statute required for that pur pose s ~~ within a lease for 
life, because the lives mightisurvive the t erm, nor. a lease for 99 


10 a i gave his opinion 
Tenses a os ind have oer been deem@l ae 


Seiden to ‘el game, , did not mean: to require, 
shoglel pene ensure’so Sew, itis sufficient if th 


m sed the Jhoel tie season is over, and sien in » the Sol eat 
_ a cloaks for some qualified person, and in the mean ti me destroy” 
“the'game ; it often happens, qualified persons give a. sanction to 
these* ‘people in order to procure game, which as they find no 

. -ainugéineit i in foll lowing-or do not wish to be at the trouble ta 


© look: for, the consequence is dearly fatal to game, for the persons 


‘ i , 
¥ ee. 
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so ooyglonees takes not le game gndagh to Sieh his Pe 


and his friends, but takes care to Kill such a quantity as will ay 
him for his proulie and pains ;. therefore, if qualified sportsmen a and : 
. gentlemen, Ww e only at the’ ‘trotible to find 0 out those people. 
who keep sporting dogs, not being'properly qualified,and seize; 
and fine them, it i not only deter others, ga 
: ‘ae plenty: ‘Inthe town of Carlisle, thiss iswe 
nsequ nce naturally 1 is, that the country ail round abounds 
ae game ; the magistrates are particularly active there, and the 
Compiler has known one magistrate to have fined twenty-five 
Pigile' in one ee im cerSeqnene® of a violation. yok the game- 


i 


1s 


: c nuvingageiee ‘and eae. for ae same Bis eaialy is. 
s eairyingl the laws! to the full extent; but | Hy sportsman go 
round about oe and hie wil see PANS in plenty in sak 
we fot unqualified person. a y keeping a game 
is £5, andiitis liable to be seized ifnot directly disposed of, 

ee next cire mstanice thatoeeurs to us to investigate, a what : 

amounts toa qualification; besides what the act expressly re 

oat seems rather singular that an officer's pays above ie ? 

> dred: and fifty pounds a yeary does not give a qualification | ¢6 kil : 

» Alt though some officers who yee tg, shy | 


nav ing the title of esquire. e. 
th in oN Cog L le leave to remind thet a his, 


ona wale na sapien fhe ae af Doctor of Heo ei 
ee ee of the poses in oe does ee a srt 


game: 
a 


? ife a ae 555 
ig ‘Ttis very _ that it requires bie ihe property, t 
“to yote for the right of theshire. 4 Bidet 
a oes haere ofa del@tidant to kill game, © 
- d their ers of his not — 


) and Ese 220%. 
aie: is very. certain, ie although: he Bes lant on a forme 
_ daysworn under the Ineome act that he had not £100. per annum, 
y at at any time after, he becomes possessed of i income amount-_ 
* ig a ce one heis Mate sea PE ve ided it ig 


LIOENCES:. 


anaes: one e or me cee ale or Fillbcdiers 
respéetive manors: or royalties, 22 and 23 ©! 11. c. 2 Be 
and «may impower him thereby, upon their own manors, to kill 


hare, pheasant, partridge, or os other game, 


& 
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y deputation of a Cee x shall be Phic nh the 
of the Peace of the und in which the manor lies, and 


amekeeper shall annually take out a « ifeate Tee ; 
+W hich certificate shall be pe Me ia ae stan 


) reper his tation 8 and take out acco 
ie 3a 


e ae 


Be pee out this ccichoake, shall peMbeticed, atid Rother game- % 
“keeper appointed i “ his stead, the old certificate is declared to” 
e null and voKtand ‘the person acting under the same after 
_ notice, is liable to the penalty of 20.475. 9. 
“And no such deputation and coftihtates shall autl 
: * gamekeeper fo take or destroy gaine, out of the limits of the @ 
manor for whiehvaueh deputation was giv en. 1? 17. = 
® Every certifiGate to hear date. i 
_ tinue i force until the first, day o 
nalty of £208 | 
_ After the first day of wily, sin ev ry year Baby peed that 
“* any grey hound, hound, pointer, setting dog, ur 
ay other dog, or any gun, het, or engine, for taking or kill-- 
ing of “game ' without a certificate, is liable to the penalty of £20. 
afi om and after the first day of July, in every year, the Clerk. 


bes of the Peace, shall annually deliver to Persons requiring the 
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sia 


same, a Pcemiawe « or licen duly stamped, according to the 
: gee: a a ee for whicht he shall be entitled to demand 
izefusal, or neglect to deliver 
Heit Po. “This act, ih any way. Ot to ex- 
tend to the royal family. were 
The duties to be under the nen of he 
Of the Stamp-office. : es : 
_° The’ Clerks of the Peace; are to transmit Foie Stamp-office in 
n, alphabetical listssof the certificates granted in every 
the first a of ne Meee the a. He ee uate 


any false be hereiat name and ie of, Ricac any. person re 
quiring the same,” who shall have ‘obtained a certificate, 1s, iiable 
to the penalty of £50. — mn . 
The sportsman will please to recollect, that goods distrained for‘ 
~ penalties under the game laws, are not nepleviable. 1. Stra. 567. 
“It has often been falsely conceiv ‘ed, that faking outa certificate, 
res any ‘person a power to pursue game, although he is not 3 
: uM mi 


S 


ees 8. 
er 
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efidified ; this error has often brought several persons into trou-~ 
ble, and I am convinced there are many at this moment, who 
conceive it to be the case, and. are totally in the dark respecting — 
‘it; and I will venture to assent, ade ‘the lists hee Barina and | 
several names will be found amongst those who are not qualified. 
Indeed a certificate -eyen taken out by a qualified person, or, 
even on gees r wn ground, does not sanction his destroying game $ = 
for although a a man is qualitied, and licenced to kill game, \ reaber : 
muse kill in a lawful manner, andsnot in such ways a 
ge utterly to destroy it. ( Burt. y* 
efore itis to be understood, that a certificate in the eas 
of @ny person, does not authorise them to kill game atany ti 
prohibit ited by ie even supposing thet person to'be qualified ; 
nor does a _centific cate authorise any person to take or kill game, : 
Tithoue te: qué cation neéessary ty @ the act. 
_If any unqualitted person Kills ¢ game sitet a certificate, he 
is lable to two actions 5. first, the penalty by this act, and se- 
e penalties annexed to the killing of game, Ke, 
to keep a gun, or a. dog, &c. &e. is only to 
hunt i mma man’s own ground. Coomb. 420, 42). Ld. Raymd. 150. 
Be no man qualified and Ticenced, js author to come in 
and hunt on another man’s ground, without being liable to an 
action of trespass. 2 aoe Abr. 013. 
wAn unqualified person is liable to pay full costs, In any action 


brought against lum for trespass, if prov ed; but if he is quali. 


- 


= 
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Sy 


tee 


" piy en, and the aR Sa is Fen out: ‘nor rean an 


i. manor, “appoint above one person to By ae me 
any one™ “‘Thanor, ‘with power to fall game. 
found off his manor, in pursuit of, or killing g game, he is liable to. 


a penalty of £5. po it 1s pecessaty also, that ee aoe 


Sos 


Hpon t the pat 5E one aoc, Agee a Tasted “of p 
b se of & co rection, and tweyd to o hard labour 


given toa perane 
a has taken out a certificate, it is not ger he should tke 
out one as a- ee but if he shoul is 


: es 
t ae | 
( es that ee : 


Risers to ‘the manor, ‘if fe should be foun 
: 4 x oe a ee (A0% 


A 


ak 


ot Ss 
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: 


he itiable to be fined, not only as a gamekeeper for coming off 
. anor, but is also poDice to the penalty” of shooting without | 
a certificate. ae : 


And a aaa ne igs in every sense, bas a eo to 


to seize any game he may find in the roi an. Hoaiitiet é 

person, ait,the time he" seizes the guns, dogs, or other imple-— 

ments, in the possession of 2 teres found so trespassing. : 

iA. game-heeper cannot demand your name or licence, with- 
producing bigebut ¢ on pr rods it, you must give your 


nam and real = of absde, if fhe requires it, or produce your 


_ certificate ; and if you give any name or place of abode, but 
your real reside you are sliable to a fine of £50. But ob-- 
serve, it is aly jecessaty for exery gamekeeper_ to produed;s 
not only’ his certifieate, but 23 required, also his | deputation, or 
you are not bound to take his werd that he is a "gamekeeper. 

The form of a deputation i is as follows, and must be registered 


_with the Clerk of the Peace of the: ts wherein the manor 
be” fe “eee 


Mount-Rascal, it casks of Gorse, “ig: bi of the ma- 
norof Traphim, in ‘the ‘said county, have nominated, deputed, 
* rised and ‘appouiited, and by these presents do nominate, 


eos 
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depute, anthorise and appoint, John Catchimn, of Stroud, yeoman, 
of the said county, to be gamekeeper of, and within my said 


- ‘manor of Traphimy? wi 
pursue, take, and kill any hare; pheasant, partridge, or other 


" game: eee” im me poe my said manor ot T 


a is of cy sates ee clei or ities a, 
as shall be used within the precincts of my said manor, by ey Cs 
"person oF persone who by law,. are prohibited to keep or use the 
same. In witness whereof, I have ‘hereun set my hand and 
seal, this 15th. of July, 1801. . ; " 
ae JOHN BERK! LEY.” (seal): 


: Boe ‘sealed, and delivered, in the preseiice 


John Be of Si a) plovesnig. 


_ Every quahted pers , he first produces a certificate, can 
end yout rs, or your name and place of abode, which if you 
refuse to give, you are lable a fine of £50. It does not be- 
eome necéssarv for every person to carry his certificate about’ 
him, but itisabsolutely, necessary that every gamekeeper should 
always have it, or phe sede as paper cence reer toupro- 
duce. : eben * 


Any person who counterfeits a certificate, or erases an old date, 
and inserts a new one, shall suffer death asa felon. 

Witnesses refusing to appear on justices summions; or a : 

ing and refusing to give evidence, forfeits £10. Sk 

All penalties, exceeding £20. are to be recoyered,in any of . 

$ courts at Westminster ; and*penalties not exceeding 

eae two justices, and may be levied by 

distress. = 

By the 26. IIL. c. 82. the above penal go half to od 
king, and half to the informer, if sued for wi 


_ Gamekeepers are enumeratéd among the differe ek ‘aoa ia 
of servants, 2 gee with the under “— Wil. c; 43: 


GAME ACT 


Respecting GROUS, BLACK-GAME, and BUSTARD.* 


Kv ERY person who shall shoot at, kill, or destroy, with any 
oe or boy any eS heath-cock, or oe » shall = 


twenty Pic foreach fowl; or after one mont! of a. 


* The Compiler has here numbered the several acts as he compiled them, that the reader 
_by referring to the corresponding numbers, in the margin, may see his remarks onthe : 


same, 
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As the same may be recovered before one justice, information 
on oath being made before him, within three calendar months, 
after the offence committed; which said justice may convict the 
offender by confession on oath of one witness: And on neglect 
or refusal to pay, shall levy the same by distress, together with all 
costs and charges attending the same, and such justice may or- 
der the offender to be detained in safe custody, until return may 
_ conveniently be had to the warrant of distress, unless the said of 

fender shall give security, by recognizance, or otherwise, to the 
satisfaction of such justice, for his appearance before him, 
on the day appointed for the return of the warrant of distress; 
such day not exceeding five days, from the time of taking such 
security. And if no sufficient, distress can be had, such justice 
shall commit the offender to the common gaol, or honse of cor- 
Tection, there to be kept to hard labour, for any time not exceed- 
ing six nor less than three calendar months, unless the forfeiture, 
and all costs and charges attending the prosecution, be sooner 
paid. S. 3.4.9. (3). 


(3). This shews you how penalties are to be recovered. If you wish to conyict before 
a justice, you are allowed three calendar months to exhibit the charges against the offender ; 
tut recollect, you cannot do this, except the penalties exceed £20. as no justice congloare 
when it exceeds thatsum, You must therefore go to the Courts at Westminster, andyou 
are allowed six calendar months to consider of it, or to lay your information at the said 
Courts, the informer cannot be a witness, but the offender's confession is sufficient grounds 
for the justice to conyict. 


NA 
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Be it remembered, that en the (date in here) day of (month 
here) in the year of our Lord, (date of the year here) J. 1. hay- 
ing appeared before me (justice’s name here) one of his Majesty's 
justices of the peace, for the county of (name of the county here) 
and due proof having been made upon oath, by one or more 
creditable witnesses, or by confession of the party, (as the case 
may be, and also specifying the name of the witness that con- 
-victs) is convicted of (here specifying the offence, with the time 
and place when the same was committed, and also specifying, if 


known, that it is the first, second, or any subsequent offence 


against this act, asthe case shall be).. Given under ae 
and seal, the day and year OU 


Signed, R. qT. 
This conyietion, the justice shall cause to be written on parch- 


ment, and returned to the next sessions, there to be filed, and 
kept among the records; and the clerk of the peace shall grant 


M, 2. G. I. Kv. Stones, a conviction was quashed, because the informer was the Wit- 
ness, divers convictions having been quashed for the same reason before. al Raym. 1545 ; 
the same adjudged in the case of K. and Blaney, T.2,G.1l. Andr. 240. And in the Sta-. 
tute of the 2 G. II. c. 19. it is recited, that in prosecutions on the Act of 8. G. c. 19. in 
the Courts of Westminster, where a part of the penalty is given to the poor of the parish, 
the inhabitants of such parish had been not allowed to give evidence; and therefore, in that 
case; to remedy the same, the act gives the whole penalty to the prosecutor, in order to ena- 
ble the inhabitants to give evidence, 
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copies thereof, on payment of one shilling for each copy, 
8.6, 7. (A). 

And if any person shall think himself aggrieved, he may ap 
peal to any general quarter sessions, to be holden within four 
calendar months, after the cause of complaint shall arise, giving 
fourteen days notice, in writing, to the justice, and to every 
other person against whom complaint shall be made; and in 
four days after such notice, entering into recognizance before a. 
justice, with one suflicient surety, conditioned to try the appeal 
at, and abide the order of, and pay such costs as shall be awarded 
by the justices at such sessions. 

And the said justices, upon proof of the notice given, and of 
the entering into such recognizance, shall determine the appeal 
in asummary way, and award costs to either party. And none 
of the proceedings shall be quashed for want of form, nor re- 
moved by certiorari, or other process, into any of the courts at 
Westminster. §.10. (6). 


(4). Presents the form of conviction necessary to be drawn, if a cause or point should so 


happen, for it is very necessary that every form should be strictly adhered to, as the small- 
est deviation, or the want of a necessary word, leayes room for council to try, and quash, 
proceedings so deficient. ma 

(5). This justly shewsus, that our glorious Constitution leayes room for the meanest 
subject to seek redress, should he be convicted illegally; for it must be allowed, great 
partiality is often shewn by justices of the peace, particularly if a man of great power con- 
descends to come before him, to lodge an information ; and it is well known, that such 


occurrences haye recently happened, and the justice has been obliged to convict, not daring 
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By the 9 Anne, c, 25, if any person whatsoever, shall take 
-or kill any moor, heath-game, or grous, in the night time, he 
shall, on conviction, before one justice, on the oath of one wit- 
ness, forfeit £5. half to the informer, and half tothe poor, by 
distress; for want of distress, to be sent to the house of correc- 
tion for three months for the first offence ; and for every other 
offence, four months. : i 

And by the 13 G. HI. ec. 18. If any person shall knowingly ° 
and wilfully kill, take, or destroy, or use any gun, dog, snare, 
net, or other engine, with ment to kill, take, or destroy, any 
moor-game, or heath-game in the night, viz. between the hours 
of seven at night, and six in the morning, from the 12th day of 
October to the 12th day of February ; and between the hours of 
nine at night, and four in the morning, from the 12th day of Fe- 
bruary, to the 12th day of October; or in the day-time on a Sun= 
day, or Chrisimas-day: We shall forfeit for the first offence, not 
exceeding £20. nor less than £10; for the second offence, not 
exceeding £30. nor less than £20; for the third, and eyery 
other subsequent offence, £50; to be levied and recovered as 


fo refuse the orders of the Bashaw; butour laws have constituted an appeal to the Courts 
of Westminster, where neither title nor viches, can turn the scale of justice, and where deserv- 
edly, every improper conduct, (let the man be whom he may) is punished without any re- 
spect to title, and cae poorest of his majesty’s subjects may daily get redress. 
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the like penalties for killing any hare inthe night, or on a Swn- 
day, or Christmas-day, as is above set forth. (6). 

For the better preserving the red and black game of grous, 
commonly called heath-cocks, or heath-polts, no person whatso- 
ever, onhany mountains, hills, heaths, moors, forests, chaces, or 
other wastes, shall presume to burn, between February 2, and 
June 24, any gnig, ling, heath, furze, or fern, on pain of being 
committed to the house of correction, for any time not exceed- 


ing one montb, nor less than ten days, there to be whipped, 
and kept to hard labour. 4, 5. W.¢. 23. s. 11. ; 

As here is no method of conviction directed for this offence, the 
justices of the peace seem to have no cognizance thereof; but 


(6). This relates to the destruction of game in the night time; in order to try to 
prevent poaching, as moon-light nights are the poachers harvest for tunnelling partridges, and 
| destroying eyery kind of game they can get at. If therefore, any person qualified, or not, 
is seen with nets, dogs or guns, in any field or enclosure, prior to the time limited in the 
manner, as recited in the said act, No: 6, or after the specified time as said act has recited, is 
deemed in pursuit of game, and liable to the fines under this act. It was formerly under- 
stood that the limitation in respect to the time of the day, to begin and leave of shooting, 
was half an hour after sun-rise and thesame after sun-set ; but from the 12th day of Octo- 
ber, by this act, you may begin to shoot at six o’clock in the morning, and end at seven at 
night, every day in that manner, until the 12th day of February ; the sun on the 12th day 
of October does not rise until half-past six o'clock, and seis at about half-past five, so that 
there is not much restraint or time lost, for you can scarcely see much earlier to shoot in 
the morning, than the time allowed; and of course, itis but right to fine any person detected 
acting contrary to the act, for he cannot be on any good business, with ee nets, and 
guns, prior to the time limited. , 
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the trial and conviction must be at the assizes, or in the courts of - 
Westminster. 

_ Inthe 5 Anne, c. 14, there are particular directions concern- 
ing the burning of ling, heath, or brakes, in Sherwood forest, 
and other places in Nottinghamshire, which not being of general 
concern, are here omitted. (7). 


(7). By this act, every person is prohibited from burning the heath on the mountains ; 
in some parts it is pulled up by the roots, and made into bundles for firing, and often t on 
fire, in order to burn the stock and root of the heath, the ashes of which serve as a kind 
of manure to the grass, and causes it to grow the following year, not only to be sweeter 
and more luxuriant, but by burning the roots, the cattle (which in summer are turned in 
immense flocks to feed) can the more easily come atit, therefore, it is not legal for any person 
‘o pull, burn, or in any way destroy the heath, or any cover ona mountain, even allowing 
it to be his own property ; and the law does not point out in any way, a form or conviction 
necessary to punish the offender in this case, although the act specifies a punishment. 


STATUTES 


° 


“RESPECT. ING PARTRIDGES 4ND PHEASANTS. 


PPArTRIDGES and Pheasants, are birds of warren, and law 
seems peculiarly to protect them ; as appears by what follows. — 

_ By the 11 H. VIL ec. 17. it is enacted, that no person, of 
mae condition he be, shall take, or cause to be taken, any 
pheasants or partridges, by nets, snares, or other engines, out 
of his own warren, upon the freehold of any other person, wit 
out the special licence of the owner, or.possession of the same ; 
on pain of £10. half to him that shall sue, and half to the 
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owner or possessioner of the ground where they shall be taken. 
ae. : = 

Every person who shall shoot at, kill, or destroy, any phea- 
sant, or partridge, with any gun, or bow; or shall take, kill, or 
destroy them with setting dogs, or-nets; or with any manner of 


nets, snares, engines, or instruments whatsoever; or shall take 
their eggs out of the nests, or spoil them in the nest; shall, on 
conviction, before two justices, by confession, or oath of two wit- 
hesses, be committed to gaol for three months, unless he pay 
unto the churehwarden, for the use of the poor, twenty shill- 


(1). Ttis very evident, that this particular act is yery deficient in the wording of it, for 
as it was certainly: intended to prevent one person from shooting or sporting on the grounds 
of his neighbour, or any other person, without his leave, it should haye been differently 
worded; for, as it now stands, itis cither not clearly understood, or itis not put in force S 
for if itis admitted that it is understood’ by the act, that any person who shoots, or kills the 
game, as well'as takes or causes it tobe taken, it should have been so specified; and which : 
by the words otberwise ‘gua omitted, in my mind, as well as many otliers, itseéms to be a very 
lame act; for if any owner, or lord of manor, could summons the party so offending, and 
convict him, asthe act at present stands, it only implies dogs, and nets, and taking, or 
causing to be taken, they could be only made to pay the fine of £10; for if it implies those 
who shoot, any person qualified, or not, can be fined £10. if he shoots without the owner's 
Jeave of the ground, and as the fine is only £10. it comes under the cognizance of ajustice 
of peace; but what is very certain, is, that if it any way applied to asportsman shooting, it 
would give a great deal of trouble and litigation; for all the owners of the ground, or ~ 
lord of the manor would have to do, on detecting any person, and haying one witness, 
would be to go before a justice, and the fine of £20. would be instantly levied, without any 
use of warning, butthe Compiler thinks this act is only intended to protect warreng,. 
whieh is deemed more yaluable, 


ee 
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eee two justices, in £20. each, not to offend again 
manner. 2S recognizance to be returned to ihe next 


“or pheasant, (except they a , 
or a oat ee shall, on convi: 


bal to him thar shal sue, a hall to pS ; 
A (3). 
o ‘This oa to the protection of pheasants and et ‘out of oe as ae as 


cl = eggs, : 
@)- pecn is to prevent potcher tare keepers, and ey aguas aualsige or uinquali= 


— F a = Se 
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Pimie 33 Bh. c. 10. If any person, of W hat estate, degree, oF 
ion soever, it a loll, or destroy 


any pheasants or 


= bee the said taking or killing, in which é 
the said half shall’go tothe poor, to be recovered by any one of 
the churchwardens; and if not paid in ten days after conviction, 


he shall be imprisoned for one month: And moreover, besides 


justice \ 
like ma: space of two years. 


25. li, ery bau ee shall take or: 


. conviction before one justice, oe ‘oath afer one ie fori La 

~~, ca . i ; 
fied, from buying or selling any game, on any account whatsoever ; but it does not extend 
to punish any person for selling a that either rears them or brings them fr mi beyond 


the seas. 


But let it be recollected, for preyentins wilful and malicia 


trespasses, it is enacted, by 
Sand 9 W.III.c. 11. that in all actions of trespass, of the courts of Record, at 
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“half to the informer, and half to the poor, by distress ; 
distress, to be'sent to the house of correction for three mo 
he first { offence; and for every other offence four Hebe 
And met oe ‘ot is 80. df a ee she 


8 3 % 
ee athe bay of hing a ieteark the hours of : 
ine ate tenight, and oe ae from the 


Tris is to be ti 4 that what has already een id dow 
in the preceding. pages, under the title of game laws, tend j in 
this, as well as other particulars to hares, to prevent. their being: 
destroyed as game; ; but as there” are particular acts of parliae 
ment respecting hares, it will be necessary for the me 4 to- 
jay them before his readers, 

No person of what estate, degree, or condition he Ve shall trace, a. 
destroy, and kill, any hare m the snow, with any dog, bitch, in 
bow, nor ciherise, And the sessions or leet, many inquire there- 
of; and after inquisition found, they shall, for eveny. hare so 

* killed, cess upon every offender six shillings and eight-pence, to 

be forfeited to the king, ifin the Sessions 5 * and to the lord a the 

i mlcet, if in the lety 14, 15, Hy WIL, ce 10, 
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“And ee the 1 J. ¢. Q7. tae ue as shall tracey or Ct 


any hares in the su , 
by confession, or oath’ ‘of two witnesses, be Mraicica - aor 


for three cnt, unless he —* to the: churchwarders, for es 


3 month ee his commitment, become: daa b “a 


bi two sureties, in £20. each, before™ twony 
nem S. 25° (1) : 


st enone act, every person 1 who shall; 


ind . the cae Ta: 


take or aie any ee with hare- peg be 


“shal apis and dp 


r, such 
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y i ps ee ay Ve. 

‘By the 9 An. c. 25. If any person whatsoever, shall take, or — 
-kill, any hare, in the night-time, he shall, on comyiction before 
ea justice, or web of one w — forfeibees. half to she in= 4 


for-every other ate four its: $. 3. ee 
e135 G TIF ec: 80. If any person shall knowingly 
and wilfully kill, take, or destroy, or use any un, 08 a 
net, or other. engine; with mtent to kall. take, or ¢ 
hare in the night; that is to say, | between the h 
pighf and six in the morning, from. the ‘12th day of Over te 
the 12th dayvof February ; and between the hours of nine at 


night and ~ = —_ the 12th ge of Heber to 


aaa 


Por m of conviction, 
Be it remembered, that on the (date here) day of 1 dy Meeyin ins 
the year of our Lord (year here) F. G is convicted before me, 
(justices name here) one of his Majesty’s Justices of p peace for the 
county of (name of tlie county-where the offence was" committed 
i ing the: offente, res the time and place where the 


Sy 


ase any information shall be ae upon oai ch c= “fl 


ae Pitre a see ade an offender 


~ cond o in sr ogessey the justice shall 
mon We et se o corrections ul the: I 


FicientS Sees. ee: appa at sueh ses51 
7 


iouse of ae 
calendar months, — 


“Co ‘be Rese by: alte 5 
“offender shallbe 


DE security, by 
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otherwise, to the satisfaction of such justice or justices, for his. 
" appearance betore the said justice or justices, on the day appoint- 
ed for the return of the said warrant, not exceeding seven days 
from the taking such security: And if upon such return, no sut- 
ficient distress can be had, the justice, or justices shall commit 
~ the offender to the common gaol, or house of correction, for 
three calendar months, unless the forfeiture shall be sooner paid, 
or until such offender, thinking himself aggrieved by such convic- 
tion, shall give notice to the informer that he mtends to appeal 
and shall.enter.into a recognizance before a 
justice; with two: sufficient:sureties, conditioned to try sueh ap- 
- peal, and to abide the order of, and pay such costs, as shall be 
awarded by the justices at such sessions ; which notice shall be 
not less than fourteen days before the trial of t r 
_ the justices, at such. sessions, on. proof of such notice, and re- 
~ cognizance, shall determint the appeal in a summary way, and 
award-unto either party as they shall judge proper. 

And if the offender dwells in another county, the justice or 
justices, before whom the information or indictment Was made, 
may direct their warrant of apprehension, and of distress, to 
any, constable where. the offence was committed, to be by him 
carried. to a justice near residing, where the offender dwells, to 
be signed by him, on the back of the said warrant, upon proof, 
on oath, of the hand-writing of the Justice who first granted the 
warrant; which indorsement shall be HE authority. for 


Pp 
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the constable of the place where he ‘dwells, or where his godds_ 
and chattels are, or for the constable who brings the warrant to 
be endorsed, to apprehend and convey the offender before the 
justice who first -granted the warrant, or any other justice of the 
county, where the offence was committed, or for such constable 
to levy the penalty by distress; and also, in case where no sufli- 
cient distress can be had, to convey the offender before the jus- 
tice who first granted the warrant of distress, or any ue ae 
of that county, where the offence was committed, b m4 
with according to law. And the justice, who endorsed ow, 
rant, shall direct the constable or ot! er person making the dis- — 
tress, to deliver over the money levied to the justice who first » 
granted the w avant; and if such const or other person, 
shall neglect, orrefuse to pay such sum, or deliver over all pro- 
ceedings upon such distress, or warrant of apprehension, the 
_ justice, who first granted the warrant, or the justice who en- 
dorsed it, may commit him fo the common gaol, er house of 
correction, for six, months, or until the money shall be paid, — 
and the proceedings delivered oyer. SS 
And no order made, or any other proceedings upon this act, 
shall be quashed for want of form, or removed by certiorari, or 
other writ, imto any of the courts at IV estminster. 


_ Every person who shall shoot at, kill, or destroy, any hare, 
with any gua, or bow, shall, on conyiction before two justices, 
by coniession, or oath of two witnesses, be committed to gaol 
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three months, unless he pay to the churchwardens, forthe use of 
the poor, twenty shillings for every. hare; or after one month 
after his commitment, become bound. by recognizance, with 
two sureties, before two justices in £20. each, not to offend asain: 
in like manner: The recognizance to be returned to the next 
sessions.. | J..c..27,.s..2.. (2). ae 

Every person who shall sell, or buy to sell again, any hare, 
shall, on conviction, at the assizes or sessions, or before two 
justices out of the sessions, forfeit for every hare, ten shillings, half 
‘to the poor, and half to him that will sue. 1 J.c. 27.5.4... 

By the Black act, before mentioned, if any person armed or 
disguised, shall appear in any warren. or place where hares are’ 


(2). No person whatsoever, either qualified of mot, or on his ‘own property, is authorised | 
to shoot any hare, or if informed against, he is liable to the penalty under this act, and the 
» Compiler jelieves the fine isnow, by some late act, increased to forty shillings... 

"If a qualified person goes a shooting, and kills many hares in the same day, he only pays. 
‘the same penalty be would have been forced to pay if he had only killed one, for it is but: 
one offence; butif he goes several days,. suppose seyen, the offencesiare seyen, and by lay= 
ing seyen separate informations, he is liable to the like mamber of penalties. 

Tf ten people go out in a party, anda hare is killed, only one penalty can be recovered, 
although jt rests with the informer, to choose which of the number he prosecutes. Vide 
2 Term Rep, 713: 

Bul ik is not necessary to proceed by information to recover penalties, for destroying hares, 
for the statute has appointed a summary proceeding before justices of the peace, and this 
mode must be particularly resorted to. 

Tt is necessaty to shew, or set forth in the information, that the hare is found upon the 


person of party; oF the conyiction is liable to be quashed, Mod. Ca, 57, 
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usually kept, or unlawfully rob any such warren, (wheth 
ed and disguised or not) or shall rescue any person in cv 
either of the said offences, or procure any person to join with 
in any such unlawful act, he shall be guilty of felony v 
benefit of clergy. (3). 


(3). This comes under the Black act, Atilamansenon seen disguised, ate 
ten is detected with any engines or destroying hares, is eubject to death as a felon, 


pian ot 


MUTINY ACT. 


» 


SOY the annual mutiny act, s. 49, if any officer or soldier, shall 
without leaye of the lord of the manor, under his hand and seal, 
take, kill, ordestroy, any hare, coney, pheasant, partridge, or 
any other sort of fowls, poultry, fish, or his Majesty’s game, 
and be thereof convicted before ajustice, on the oath of one wit- — 
ness : every officer so offending, shall forfeit £5. to the poor of 
the place; and every officer commanding in chief upon the place, — 
shall forfeit twenty shillings for every such offence, committed by 
any soldier under his command; and if such officer, after de- 
mand, by the constable, or overscer, shall not pay the pees 
within two days, he shall forfeit his commission.* 


* On this act yide the pages under the title of general remarks, and hints on the game 
Lawes te 


SELLING OF GAME. 


Ir any person 6f whatever description, they may be, qualified: 
or unqualified, shall sell or expose to sale, any hare, pheasant, 
partridge, or other game, they are liable to, £5. penalty, or im: 
default of payment, three months imprisonment. ’ 
If any gamekeeper shall, under any colour whatsoever, a 
or dispose of any game, without the lord of the manor’s consent, 
and be convicted thereof, on complaint of such lord, andon cath . 
of one witness, before one justice, he shall be committed to the 
house of correction for three months, to be kept to har dlabour. 
oAn. c. 14s, 4 
If game is found in the house, shop, or possession of any poul- 
terer, salesman, fishimonger, cook, or pastry-cook, not qualified 
to kill game, shall be taken cognizance of, under the act, aud 
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* deemed as exposing to sale. 5 An.c. 14. An. c. 95, 52. 96 

G, Il c. Es : * 

Any person buying game, is liable to the same penalties as if 

he exposed it for sale ; and ifany kind of game whatever is found 

inthe house, or possession of any unqualified person, he is liable 
to the same penalty as if he pursued and killed it. 

Higlers, chapmen, carriers, inn-keepers, alehouse-keepers, 
victuallers, having in their custody any hare, pheasant, partridge, 
moor, heath-game, or grous, or any kind of game (except sent 
by some person qualificd to kill game) shall forfeit for every hare _ 

and fowl, £50. to be levied by distress, and sale of their goods, 
being proved by one witness before a justice; and for want of 
distress, shall be committed to the house of correction for three 
months; one moiety to the informer, and the other to the poor 
of the parish wherein the offence is committed, 

If any person, who destroys, or buys, or sells game, shall lay 
information against others, who buy, or sell, or offer so to do, 
ge . imdemnified himself from the penalties, 5. An. c. 14. 

eS: 

All Bakes recover aa under the game laws, and which are 
sued for in Wesuninster, shall be given to the informer; and not 
any part of the said penalties shall, on any account be given to 
the poor of the parish. 4 ie é 

Ta the case of K. and King, Parker, ch. J. said, that walking 
about with intent to kill game, is evidence of using the instru, 
ment for that purpose. 1 sess, ¢. 88. 


GENERAL REMARKS, HINTS, ond OBSERY. ATION, 


necessary for every Sportsman to be el a 


Tas Compiler haying taken counsel's 0 to 
the game laws, on several cases, witch is tay necessary fos 
the information of every sportsman who follow shooting, thougl 
it more advisable not to insert it in this work, as it would ren- 
_ der it voluminous; and as the cases are so many and so long, it 
would be also tiresome to the reader. However the subseribers 
and readers may rest asstired, that every necessary imformation 
respecting them, is submitted in the following lines, on a small 
scale ; and the Compiler pledges his reputation and honour, thas 
every circumstance recited, when the sportsman is at a loss how 


to act, is here laid down from the opinion of the most eminent 
counsel, 
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é ground, prio - going on it. Lam confident, 
that one half of the sportsmen do not ask leay: re, 
“ing refused by some of those who are remarked to 
7 their game ;. and if they find a heart to grant Ieave, ie pee, 
_ mission is given so grudgingly,. that the favour is painfully ac- 
pted. id ce a a ae see thanks. Thus the pi d 


joie te oe an 1 action for ge 


ee in ‘particu ar eo: as an igs > the owner, ome Ww Hie 
"an action of trespass will lie, and for which a satisfaction is re- 
me ore according to the ee He oe thes i asser, 4 


ie ‘ L re = 
5 “8 GAME LAWS. 


ae and illiber al alae fr foe became op~ 
hiadfcommitted a. 


‘ pay the 


» 136, that then a jury, AG — dh action of eee give len = 
damages than forty shillings, the plaintiff shall be allowed no_ 
§ . more costs than damages, unless (as is provided, by 8.9. \vill 
‘and Mary, «. 11. ) it “_ peice that the trespass was 


" -. malicious. 


‘the ground 6 
* ning,) w 
in this 


Soy % : 
mage to the property oreanre of the oy 


Lic we ae the da 


4 * 
fe OWners ‘OF m mors, 


ey 


. the: same ae that pers 
i, ar € soul ing oe as. well to actops 


gg 
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a 


of trespass by the owners.of land, as also if they kill aoe Mian 
any royal franchise, to actions by such as have : 


right of free 
warren a ! Blaest. Com. 418: ; 


tainly done away, but as_I feel it een on me to undeceive 
them, T can assure them that unless they are possessed of £100, 


* per annum, in their own or their wife’s right, or £150, 


num on a lease of 99 years, or for any longer term, or for 


England, they are not 
Baws And the a 
’ notice of any 

" Tn the fou 

to be found, 


empted from the penalties of the game 


ion does not recite or take the smallest 
tive to the game laws. 


of the Scotch act of union, _ these wor rds arele 


heres) 
expressly agreed to the CONEY, and as there is not any thing re- 


ea communication ef all eke except woieng, 


specting the game laws. expressed i in the Scotch act of. union, 
course all Scofchmen ave considered qualified if they are oc a é 
of the estates the game laws requtre. . 

Tn the Irish act of union, there is no such el auSe OF reservati- 
on toenable an Tishman to elaim a ri ight of qu 


he is possessed of the’ hecessary property in Z iglanl, requited by 


if fication, except 


the game‘ laws for that pumpose. 


el lie late Lord- Clare, late chancellor of e elend assured his Zrish 
ety 
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that an [vish estate i is not a Be es, to kill game in island. 
And by the same. rule an Eaglishnan, is not qualified, to kill 


tic to rs fr eedom and at whi 


spictious in Gr eat- Britain, and handed aS ail 
stands, ‘ifa private soldier, 


vorld. — dn this case; AS tl 


he € has to ee is to begin 


ve aa to that y of a act, th 
the ee that is also severe essa 


® For more despectir . quatifiaion, = ander the head 1 of Shootings fie general 
remarks, ae AB : ; : 
= a 


ae : ee i em 


_ isan esquire, 


although a ns a 


ing. his son may > 


more than £150 
exempt him. from t 
gyman aS exem opted, 


tioned, 


the eldest son of an esquire, although the justice himself is not, 
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* A justice of peaceis also an esquire, for the timehe isin the com- 
mission, but no longer. Persons of higher degree than esquires, 
colonels, sergeants at law, and doctors in the three learned pro- 


fessions; but neither esquires, nor any one of those here men- 


estates mentioned in the preceding pages ; although t 


sons are. The eldest son ‘ofa justice of peace is qualified, E 


“i and the qualification ceases with the son, so soon as the father 


“gives up the commission, if he is only barely qualified in his fas 


thers holding the commission of the peace. 


Esquir es are the younger sons of noblemen, and their heirs 


male for ever; the four esquires of the king’ S$ body ; ; the eldest @ 


sons of baronets; the eldest sons of knights of the bath, knights 


batchelors, and their heirs male in a right Im 


There 45 not any circuimstance that tends so h, to the total 


extirpation. of game, as a neglect of both the magistrates and 


‘sp tsmen, who allow poulterers and inn-keepers to buy and sell 


ite ; not to be wondered at, that laws of every descrip- 
tion should beset at defiance, when this yiolauon of the game 
laws is winked at, and indeed” encouraged by many: the pre- 
vention of poulieress and inn-keepers, from selling, or haying in 


their possession, any game, would be in a great measure the 


means of preventing, the nocturnal poacher fr om taking, at least, ® 


only one-half e the eng he at present finds a market for; 


iin 
aps 


walified to kill game, unless they have the requisite 


4 “056 ; ok 2 ee pee Bee eo 


and what adds more to the destruction of game, is the Since 
practice of qualified men, permitting poultérers an 
to make use of their Bones. for the mond th pe e€ hei 


til tothe canes of ane i as d as 
robbing their masters of i it. Thereis, at present, one poulterer in. 
London, who pays £00. HR cach of five: different 


il the. same “city, ih . the. 
in one taver a, and i in ene day for dinnes, Sour 
es and twenty ay Wines. <tay 


, i He canes: are im ah eee aa are sO. oe 
“® to rapine and plunder, that every manor and village i is infested — 
_ «by them, and frequently experience every species ofrobbery, 
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‘from the fold tothe hen- yoost, a sometimes by burglary ; and 
| ty almost bids defiance to precaution. Accus- 


tomed’ 10 the ensnaring.of game, to the secrecy of fraud, 


and committing their depredations amidst the silence of night, 


those horrors, and that consequent dread, which frequently deters: 


from the commission of great offences, gradually lose their 
- effect. “i 


Solitude and darkness, which have where-withal to appal the: 


2 human mind in its first deviations into guilt, are divested of thew 
~ terror in those pilfering pursuits : It is to this mitiation they as- 


heirsubsequent enormities, w hen guilt, however trifling, 


becomes by repetition familiar to the mind, it 1 not So-easily sub- = 


dued, it requires a strong mind to arrest its iniquity in its. career, 


and it generally so happens, that those who comiit such offences ~ 


are totally ignorant and destitute of edueatio b without which, 


- they have it not in their power to discern the enormities they are 


then about to:commit.. 
“The misfortune is, that a person ot this description feels no re- 


rse in the infamy of his newly acquired practices, and proceeds 
without thinking to astate of the most compleat degeneracy. For 
although the culprit begins with these trespasses, which he per- 
haps may conceive to be small, he by degrees creeps into the 
greatest felonies; Nero fit repente turpissimus: like the young boy 
im the fable, who began by robbing orchards, but escaping pun- 


iehment at first, he increased his erimes with his age, and ended. 


“ 
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* die remorse oF conscie vine but slight and feeble, i in 4 


& set, the wretch) is encouraged : degrees to ore ) 


ae no Pal can be properly 
re re supported by the property and labour 


ae sah some, from ay ig Ce 


ree a aided ora. 
property inJand ara “i 
* sought to tempt the ow 
: 
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a ie 


ft ~ be now acceptable tor miy readers,. J trust, to quote what. 


has judiciously remarked; on that which has 
pregoing pages, as well worthy the attention of 
« Every rational observer and good: subject,. 
tbat the ame ne ought to be obeyed; although: 

uch greater 


te opinion. 


3 eee just, proper, and habitual, ‘aie laws may have been 
in their formation, and laudable in their continuance, little reli’ 
ance can be Hie upon the deceptig lies ofa reduction 


m 


are, al 
people in every city, town, and village, from oO € 


the island tothe other” ® e uf a 


If there is one of his aoe ahead - or unexpe- 


sun, enti the wale of the 
mereial and opulent bedy i in a 
sits down without gamg at lus table whenever he pleases to order 
it: It isnot the busifiess of a steward; butcher, or housekeepcty. 


to expostulate mpon what may ‘he immediately obtained for mo- 


ney, witha: consolatony yerification.o the school, boy's well: known 


co 


devising plans to counteract 


or a goose, from him w 


This writer, probabl; 
terest above its s proper we 


Pi ee ne 


spilt of ee 
ples not feel Simapld requ 
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and protect it, from those very ctl ci stelle with a om, 
many of the gamekeepers are inhabits of the gréat Drionaship 
with; these form a pest, or band, which are all united, : 
When once a gamekeeper sells game to a tavern- keeper, or 

‘stage-coachman, heis ina very awkward predicament; ‘for wha 
before was bestowed. asa favour, will be deman de (by the per 

) whom he sells, or from whom he receives ane) as ‘a. 
right, “and he is forced to comply, sooner than be expose ( 

» hidsishonesty publicly avowed. é 

. wills poeta sale, vices te oe game) Pit not: 


a the deceit of all kinds of vermin.” 

* Itisa great # 
i close to a large a for as to eee a eine who i is ho-- 
nest, agi is, Imean, thee would not Aaa ot five or SIX shil- a 


nhs ia ee ae lal: of the § im is sig 7: 
~ with all the poachers and they get him to invite the gamekeep-. 
s er to spend an ev ening with him, in order that. they may not. 
, only serve the landlord. with game, but themselves; and are. 
hard at work, while Bonniface and the keeper are drinking; when 
- the coaches stop, coachec, of course, pays anadvaneed price to _ 
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the landlord, gamekeeper, and Poather who all, unknown to 


ading the coach’: and when it arrives im Lon- 
don, the pow i “démands, from eighteen shillings, to one guinea 
a brace, for p neasants six or seven shillings a brace, for par- 
tridges ; and four to six shillings for a ‘hare ; and these are eagerly 


purchased, even before the proper day allowed by act of parlia- 


ment for taking them, although there is a severe pen ity at- 


tached to any purchaser or seller, qualified or not. 


There are a certain description of gamekeepers employed to = 


‘shoot Vy the head; no poacher, even in the night, can be more 


of them ened be well watched by their’ neighbours, or they 


will destroy, and rob all the manors, contiguous to that forwhich 


wat 


they are deputed. 


A-gamekeeper should not be allowed to brealear r dogs but his 


master’s; for several reasons; first, 1t will give him as much as 


oe 


a 


he ean do to break those of his master’s, soas to do them and him 


justice ; and secondly, the birds will be sufficiently disturbed in 


the morning season, with the hu ting of his master’s dogs, with- 
out introducing other dogs, and produein ¢ further confusion. — 
Gamekeepers are a description of those kind of fellows, who 


often take the laws in their own hands, and are very imperti- 


“nent to gentlemen, when perhaps there is not the smallest pro-_ 


vocation for such couduet; and this is all done with a view and 


intent, to impress an idea of vigilance and’ activity for their 


e to game, than persons of this description; every one* _ 
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1 at: ‘when, perhaps, at the very time, they are robbing 
him ‘of his game, or perhaps no later than ‘the ie: they’ 
& ‘convey edit from his manors. It is pretty well kn poet there: 
is not a gamekeeper but what will take-a bribe, = 
“er's duty is. briefly this: * To make use of his. gun as. “seldonr : 


as posible, except for the purpose of killing vermin ; >) Mot to- 

have ae intercourse with poulterers, coachmen, iver. 

ers, of higlers; to be in the manors at night, in preference to 

the day ; ifhe meets any gentleman shooting on his gr ounds, he 

ought to recollect, not to behave insolently ; ; if he ‘desires them: 
a to desist, and. | they will not, it does not warrant his abusi ing 

his duty is tos speedily inform his employer, and then let the nes. 


of > eessary steps the law points out be inflicted on the intruders. 


» ; No — is authorised, by either his deputation or em-_ 
® ployer, in g any person’s dog, except such dog is found; by » 
himself hurfling. deer, or destroying the game; and he is is noi’ ‘ 
authorised to do so, even then, without first giving notice to the 5 
owner of the dog, to keep it: WW ¥, or have intimation that he 

means to do so, A very sate bined was very near happen- 
ing; not long since, in Glos ershise, in consequence of a game- 
keeper, who lived with a certain Earl, shooting the favourite- 
pointer of a military. gentleman, of high rank in his profession, 
and all to be lamented was, that by the officer's firing at the 
gamekeeper, in return, prevented him from ‘punishing the fel. 
low, who was guilty of so daring an outrage, 
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trial will serve Toshew the necessity of 


ly the law is ‘open to them. 
5.) dent, Hertford Assizes. ; 
shi ting the plaintiffs dog. Mr Garrd? 
= a in this case, wasa cetlgnay residiig i in 


piles for field ake wie ee mae ad b 


ree ata " chal 
bl , andi it wai 


servant, ¥ 


quet ouly defended ¢ : 
entitled to protection 1 ‘until his ill conduct was Jegaly proved. | 


I will not here lay down the evidence, asit 1s too long, but. the : 
ease Was fully page as to the defence there wasnone of any — 
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: dant — pay al 
“This proves how ae a 
law in his own hands : 


= ped P. 
| wie e, who st agame rehseper, uh a se id char, Hho on nae i 


sgreat bash 
ae name 


a a ie, a his a es rie Pigs 
reveling eae ene some opposition, whereupon 
ey it would se 
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years, he died as he lived, fescue d by none, and! t6'the: great 
joy of the wh@le country. : roe 


ycomes on the Aiound of another he may not oily 


tothe gamekeeper, but also to the owner of the: 
r example, ifa gamekeeper should happen to come up 


toa gentleman to speak to him, or demand his licence, te should 


recollect always to have his own about him, @vhich many forge 
to have) or he will be forced to return home for it, when the sports- 
man Bp make good use of his absence. It is ignorantly suppos-- 


ed by. “Gamekeepers, and indeed by their masters, that either of 


them warn a person off their grounds; as to the gamekeeper, ad 


he cannot, nor is his warning legal or to be: atte 


to, nor his. 
master’s, except he has the grounds in his | hands, the * 
person is then shooting on; no warning 1s legal fr y person 
but the real oceupier or'tenant of the ground 5” j it be un- 
derstood, that a verbal warning from the occupier oth. he ground, 
that is, the tenant of sueh ground as the sportsman is then on, is 


wand as good in law as a tevzitenone; and if the tenant 


gives permission, you néed. not ask his landlord. All landlords 


i 


of estates, in making, leases, have certain covenants: generally 


- yeseryed.to theniselves,.viz. to hunt, hawk; fish and fowl;- now it 
may be understood, that if they had a sole and exclusive right 
of the gaine, after letting” "their estates, there would be no use for 
this reservation being inserted j in the lease. 

A sportsman: may be very troublesome ako, by taking his” ae 


} cenée out in adistant county from whi 


e resides, and ratends to. 


GAME te 


and there is no clause in the game laws, that obligds any per- 
son 0 either shew his game-licence, or say Sheree k i it out; 
“all that is to be done, is to tell your mame ; itis possible. then, that 
if the owner ‘of the land wishes to know if you hagefaken out 
oe licence, that he will probably scarch the list at the Clerk of 


a7 for the county wherein you reside, andif he does 


Fane your mee will commence a prosecution, when ris ares * 
* 
‘sure to cast him. * — 2 ‘ 


“The only method to mitt all these, and to be ‘aay for 
oo bea — Devtor the landlord ‘to make al eo 


aa mame ) dive! tite ) 
T herby give you a that if you hunt, set 
fowl, or use’ /_ method to destroy the. 


net, haw!) oon or 


oo) 7 ball deem uyou a, ee hrespasser, and proceed against 
. if eh w i: a 


( Name here 


a. 
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he gives the warning, when on finding the name ofthe ye 
which helwillée able to do, either by seeing the cer tificate, or Ree 
ing told it by the trespasser; hei is then to direct it, and to recollect: 
he must haye a witness, to the serving of the notice; andi in case : 
the cer tifigate of the trespasser, is taken out by him, in any other 
county but in that he resides, by paying one shilling at the 
¥ Stamp- office, in’ London, you will be soon enabled to Ags 7 
‘ther he is licenced or not. 3 ce 
Another method practiced by many eeeeidirs i is as “follows, ‘? 
the gamekeeper has not natices ready from every tenant, it hap- 


pens often on many manors, that there are several tenants; and 
ne tenant, the” 


the moment the gamekeepers serves the notice o 

. sportsman will instantly go on the grounds of thi 
the necesity of having the notices from every; tei 
If the gamekeeper has notices signed by each t 
wards inserts the name of a trespasser, it is deemedia legal warn- 
ing. In the action of Saville, v. Potter, at the York spring-assizes, 
1803, Afr. Serjeant Cockel, on behalf ofthe defendant, objected that 


a general power givem to a gamekeeper to give discharges, was 


sxt, therefore 
nt is obvious. 


en ant, and after- 


in law not good — Re = 
The learned judge over-ruled that objection,,at the same time 


observing, that it would bea thing attended ‘with great inconve- 
nience; and almost impossible to meet every purpose; if-a lord — 


of a manor was, obliged to give a L particular cee ever ry time, it 


of his right. 


Da 


ey 


ae 


eter i 
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dogs, ‘of any kind or sort whatsoever, from the owner thereof, 
or from any person intrusted by the owner therewith; or shall 
buy, orreceive, harbour, or detain, or keep any such dog, or 
dogs, knowing the same to have been stolen; every such person 
shall, on conviction, upon the oath of one w itness, or his, or her 
own confession, before two justices, forfeit for the first offence, 
1m, not exceeding £30. nor less than £20. as to stich: jis- 
seem megs pecther with ie charges ie 4 ie, and 


fore wile hie offender shall be Siuicted’ ae e Fa forthwith 

. ‘paid, the said justices shall commit the offender to the common 

feorrection, for any time, not exceeding twelve ca- 

nor less than six, or until the penalty and charges — 

shall be paid; and if any person, having been convicted as afore- 
said, shallafterwardsbe guilty ofthelike offence, and shallbe there- 
of convicted in like manner, as aforesaid, every such person shall 
forfeit, not exceeding £50. uor less than £30. as to such justices 
-shall seem meet; together, with the charges previous to, and _at- 
tending such conviction, which said penalties, or any of them, 
when recovered, shall be paid half to the informer and half to 
the poor; and upon non-payment thereof, such justices shall 
commit the offender to the common gaol, or house of correction, 
* for any time not exceeding eighteen months, nor less than twelve, 

__ or until the penalty and charges shall be paid; and ‘such justice — 
shall also order ibe ae fo ‘be ee whipped, within three 
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amitment, in the town wherein such gaol, or 
house eomectin shall be, between the hours of twelve and 


: e, formation to him made, may grant a 
‘warrant, ean for any dog stolen as aforesaid; and in case 
any such dog, or the skin thereof, shall, upon search, be found, 
the said justice shall take and restore such dog, or skin, to the 
owner thereof; and the person in whose custod possession, 
such dog, or skin, shall be found, (in ease it shall a ear 
person was privy to such dog having been stolen, as aforesaid 
shall Tespectiyely be subject and liable, to the like ete Bee 
puni a as pa pone’ of ae. any a or dogs, 


ppeal, tote next er pee. eta thir umes 
complaint shall arise, such appellant giving fourteen _ 
ade jotice, at alent in writing, of his intention to appeal, and _ 
of the matter thereof, to the person whose acts are com 
against; and within two daysafter such notice, entering into are-_ 
cognizance, before a justice, with two sureties, conditioned to try 
such appeal, and abide to the order of, andto pay such costs as 
shall be awarded by the justices at such quarter sessions; and the 
said justices, at such sessions, on proof of such notice, and re- 
cognizance, shall hear and determine the appeal, ma summary 
Tt 
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way, and award such costs to the parties appealing, aT 
pene as ee shall think proper; and ou determinatio 


for want of form, or be removed by certiorari, or iter writ, into 
ty) of his Majesty’s courts of record, at Westminster. 8. 4. 
Remarks on the foregoing act. 

There seems in the preceding pages of this act, entitled 
an act for the preservation of dog setaling, a great many diffi- 
culties upon the face of it; first, with regard to the offence ; se- 
conly, with respect to the penalties; and thirdly, in the clause 
relative to the appeal. 

Mr. Burn says, with regard to the offence, if any person shall 
steal any dog, or dogs. Vt is not a mere cavil, in a case where a 
man’s property or liberty isso considerably affected, to surmise, 
that it may he doubtful, whether upon this act it is penal to steal a 
bitch. In the case of horse stealing, the act runs thus; any horse, 

mare, or gelding ; and it is not usual, when a man has stolen a 
mare, to to indict him for stealing a horse. And so tender is the 
ae in these matters, that when, by the 1 Ed. VI. c. 12. it was 
enacted, that no person, or persons, convicted of stealing horses, 
mares, or geldings, should be admitted to the benefit of clergy ; 
this was not thought sufficient to exclude from the said benefit, 
any person who should steal only one horse, mare, or gelding : 
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pI ry act (2&3 Ed. Vi. c. 33.) was thought ne- 
a that purpose, andthe reason is plain; what a man 
has a right to (as his life, liberty, or estate) by a clear and un- 
doubted right, shall not be taken from him by a law less clear and. 
certain, Andin this very act before us, a distinction of sexes is 
made throughout, with respect to the offenders, (him, or her, him- 
self, or hersedf,) which distinction being not observed, with respect 
to the gfence, it may possibly be argued, that in a case so penal, 
the statute shall not be extended further than the words will 
strictly bear. 3 f 
With respect to the penalties; as the clause stands, there may 
be a doubt concenping ie application of the Bares for the 
fle th it is said, that the said forfeitures, or any 


hall be pid allt ee and half'to the poor; 


vo not oe i ones nor ete twelve, which 
words are only applicable to the penalty, for a second or other 
subsequent offence. Ee 
In like manner, it seems doubtful, whether the Fae ta) 
be understood for the first, or only for a subsequent offence 
the special ame of whipping, i is not clearly ascertained, being 
only between the hours of twelve and one of the clock ; sri may be 
either in the morning, soon after midnight, or in the afternoon, 
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There is also asmall mistake, when itis said, that the charges 
of conviction shall be ascertamed by the justice, before whom the 
offender shall be convieted, whereas the conviction must be e 
two justices. 

The clause, concerning the appeal, eeu a. a ; 
otherwise unintelligible. The appeal must be to the nevt general 
quarter sessions, within four days after the cause of complaint shall arise, 
and of this fourieen days notice shall be given, to the person whose acts 

ae complained against. 
~~ Whatever these words may signify, the imprisonment is still 
going on; for if the forfeiture is not forthwith paid, the offender. 
shall be committed; and at all events, the whipping shall be 
over before the appeal can commence. 

From this the reader will be enabled, Yo a 

perusal, to discover with what ine acy this statute is ; 
and what a field of quibbles may eRibly ane ae it, fone 
room for every lawyer to turn and twist it at his pleasure, : 
Ss ne ae that ought to occupy our attention is, what is 
tobe offered in respect of dogs straying. Many persons are ata 
loge how to recover a lost dog, after finding him in the 
possession of another, who, in all probability, had stolen him, 
but of which there is not sufficient proof, to inflict the punish- 
ment due to the crime. It may not therefore be amiss to in- 
sert the following case, and then offer a legal opinion on this 
head, 
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M. 7. G. III. onan action of trover and conversion fora 
pointing dog, the plaintiff proved the dog to be his property, and 
that it was found at the defendant’s house, twelve months after 

~ it was lost. The defendant said, the dog strayed there casually, 
and demanded twenty shillings, for twenty weeks keeping, before 
he would deliver up the dog. A verdict was given tothe plain- 
tiff, subject to the opinion of the court, whether this refusal 
amounted toa conversion of the dog. But the counsel, for the 
defendant, declined arguing the question, and the plaintiff’ had 
judgment. Bleck. Rep. 1117. 

It is, I believe, very generally understood, that if a dog strays 
with the owner’sname on the collar, thatno person has a right 
to detain him, except he does so with an intention of preserving 

a him for his master; to whom, as soon as is conyemient after, he 
should give the necessary information. 

If a dog strays withouta collar, and comes into the habitation 

* of any person, he has no right to detain him, surely he knows 
the dog does not belong to him. What a number of dog stealers, _ 
we under a cloak of this nature, steal valuable dogs, and pretend : 
they come into their houses, as stray ones; which are shortly after _ 
conveyed toa different part of the kingdom, in order that they 
may not be found, and are sent to the house of a brother delin- 
quent, who, in all likelihood, when he receives the dog, so far from 
his own home, goes throngh the necessary forms to insure, per= 
haps, a valuable dog to himself. 
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The method they pursue, in this case, is as follows; they have 
him cried three times in three different market towns, on three 
respective market days, and then advertise himin the newspa- 
per of the next county town, in which they pretend the dog was 
found; giving notice, thatsuch a dog was found on such a day, 
and if not claimed by such a period, he will be sold to defray 
the expence of the advertisement, and his keeping. The mas- 
ter, who is perhaps at avery great distance, cannot possibly ei- 

_ ther see the advertisement, or hear of his dog; therefore, on 

~ the day appointed, these dog stealers have such a bill against the 
dog for his maintenance, and swearing he is not worth one shil- 
ling, in order to render him of little or no value, in the eyes of the 
people, commonly buy him in themselves; this kind of nefari- 
ous smuggling has long been carried on to a great extent 

Dogs that are mischievous, are also liable to come under the 
cognizance of the laws respecting dogs. 

A mastiff going in the street unmuzzled, from the ferocity of i 


ss his nature, being dangerous and cause, of terror to his Majesty's 
subjects, seemeth to be a common nuisance, and consequently — 
_ the owner may be indicted for suffering him to go at large. 
And in the case of Smith, v. Pelah, H.20. G. I. it was ruled, 
that if adog had once bit a man, and the owner having notice 


thereof, keeps the dog, and lets him go about, or lie at his door, 
an action will lie against him, at the suit of the person bit, though 
it happened by his treading on the dog’s toes; for it was occa- 
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sioned by his not killing the dog on the first notice, and the safe- 
ty of the king’s subjects, ought not afterwards to be endangered. 
Str. 1264. 

But in order to maintain an action for biting, by the defendant’s 
dog, it must be proved also that he Anas his dog to be used to 
bite ; but one instance is sufficient in that case. 12 Mod. 555. 

If a man has a dog that /ills shecp, this is not a public nuisance, 
but the owner of the dog (/nowing thereof) is liable to an action; 
butifhe is ignorant of such quality, he shall not be punished — 
for this killing: And in an action upon the case for such kil- 
ling, the plaintiff shall be required to prove in evidence, that the 
fe had He kill sheep. Dyer. 25. Het. 171. And if a man 

accustomed to bite sheep, and he knows it, and not- 


wit neta g fe eee the dog still, and afterwards the dog bites 

a ee this shall be actionable, although he had been known be- 
fore to bite sheep only; because the owner, after notice of the 
“first mischief, he ought to have destroyed or hindered him from 
doing any more hurt. Ld. Raym. 110. 
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Forevery Greyhound, Point- | 
}}] om Setting-dog, Spaniel, Lur- | 
{| cher or Temier, and for every 
|| Dog of whatsoeyer description 
|! or denomination the same may | 
i be, where any person shall keep 
#|twootmore Dogs = - - - 


f| Hor any Dog (mot being a | 

|| Greyiound, Hound, Seiting. | 
H| dog, Spaniel, Lureher, or Ter- 
Pier) Uept bear ton tie we oF 
r any person inhabiting a dwell- 
ing-house assessed, fo any of 
j| the duties ca houses, windows | 
{| or lights, or on inhabited hous- 
: S, where one such Dog, and no | 
H more shall be kept by or for 

fi the use of such person SS Sel 


The said duties to be paid by the persons keeping, 


or for whose use the same shall be kept, 
and to be subject to the regulations contained in anact of 36, G JIL, authorising a compo- 


sition tobe made in tespect to hounds Kept by any person, 


on payment, yearly, of the sum 
of thirty-pounds, instead ofthe sum therein mentioned. 


& 
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ie 


Turnes are so many tong ineident to the canine race, 
Soma cures offered, that it is difficult for a person to 
rmine which to make use of or to administer toa sick dog. 
_ will be bound to assert, that if different people be called on 
© for a receipt, for a diseased dog, or their advice asked, they 
will, not only all differ in their opinions respecting the disorder, 
~ but each will advise a different cure, 
"SPhere is uo disorder that has Become more general and 
- destructive, than that known by the name of the Distemper. Itis 
the bane of every sportsman : What a number of valuable dogs 
have been lost since this plague has been Kiown in this 


country. 
avy 
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This, and the canine madness, are the scourge of all the dog 
kind; when the Distemper appears, there is scarecly a person but 
? “who has a receipt for the cure of it, and is partial to his own 
private. remediesand treatment. 

The only, person that has yet thrown any light on this Bie 
is Dr. Buin, who ‘eertainly has taken a vast deal of pains, but I be- 

ah sas far from ascertaining from whence it arises, and as un- 
‘able to discover the or iginal cause of the disease, as ever certain 

it is that he has made several experiments, and they haye been at- © 
tended with great success; his medicines have certainly cured. 

several dogs, and arestrongly recommended by many, who have 
witnessed their good effects. The etinpiter has himself recover-. 
eda number of dogs in the Distemper, with Blames medicines. 

Tt will not. be amiss to take a view, of what he quot : 
specting this discase; which, in his description of ‘its 
mencement and progress is So exactly deseribed. : 

“ Dogs of every description (says Afr. “Blaine,) seem neue to 
the Distemper, and this tendency takes place usually, betwe: 
the ages of six and twelve months. It may in afew instances _ 
appear sooner, but is seldom prolonged later.” 

™ Tt arises — cases without any apparent cause, bun the 
existing predis) ce, called forth into immediate action, by 
some agent fe to us; that is, it appears to be generated 
within the animal: Tn other instances it is occasioned by intfecti- 


itha disordered dog, or perhaps im- 
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Tihed fhcauat the medium of the air, But it does not follow. 
that os eens dog in contact with a distempered one, shall . 
ase, on the contrary, they sometimes escape at that 
‘time ; puteuch ide constitutional predisposition, that few young 
~ dogs escape it altogether.” the, 
The symptoms of the Distemper, are by ne means always 
similar; nevertheless ee are © edo ones, _ 


always attend it at first ; amunning from the nose and eyes is‘one 
of its first, and most’ characteristic symptoms. Sometimes the _ 
“running from the nose, precedes that from the eyes, and both 
"are at first more thin and watery, gradually becoming thicker ; 
either viscid, and gluey, or with the true character of pus or 

: ae e 


‘As the disease advances, the dog appears much emaciated, and 
grows: excessively weak, particularly in the loins and hinder ex- 
‘wemities ; with dimness of sight, accompanied sometimes with 
vulsive tyitchings of different parts of the body. 
When it arrives at its full violence, the twitehings degenerate 
inte strong fits, foaming at the mouth, running round, and ex- 
pressing great pain, with a constant tenesmus, or disposition to 


go to stool; accompanied with obstinate costiveness in some, in. in, 
stances, and with incessant purgings in others. : 
There i is ee in some us these se 2 a orem initabilty of 


bt 
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the” Ae: every thing eae thrown up immediately ‘is ta 
ken in; and the animal generally dies i in one of these ® spasmodic 
oy _or is pestuoved as aes oe to be mad. BS te 


5 end BD vertieeloss : 
atch vie tea attention and care, on have been: 


assures us, that there is nos 

not seen dogs recovered, by 3 
» given us: But he adds, under these stances, other colla- 
“teral aidis necessary ; that is, the anix must experience the | 


most aetive and judicious management, to save him from death, 
~ which in many instances may be attended st eee 
During every stage of the complaint, the prostration ofstretig 
is avery distinguishing feature in it; but when it proves wiolen ; 
the wealmness becomes excessive, and is morethan one would have 
"reason to expect {rem other symptoms; appearing to be of 
paaicula kind, and not altogether dependant on the simple in- 
ternal derangement, occasioned by the aa but having a 
chaggeter és is 
‘states, that Sin prove by ands which 
came a J er his own eye; wherein he has perceiv- 
ed, the debility to have been such, that a dog could with difficulty — 
stand ; buss in three or four ours from the removal of the com- 
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% plein, by means 4 his) medicine; the. ae ied even ran about 


is disease exhibits very different degrees of violence: In 
stibjects it “occasions ‘nothing but a slight leanness, with ae 
inous moisture from the nose and eyes, and spasmodic twiteh+ 
in others it oO ge bia i with, a train of 


coe a he has binctied ane Saalinim of the di ase, in some, 
degree proportionate to the violence of the same in the animal: 


from whom it was: eS : But tee does not mean to “offer wee 
as established ae = 
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“This Mec: always can more violent and is more fat # 

to dogs, that are, asit istermed, high bred, which appears to be 
nothing more than the crossing ther breeds; till the invitability 
and susceptibility ofthe animal, to outward impressions, i is wound — 
up to the highest pitch, by choosing on such parents as exit 
this in the strongest degree. ' 

‘ Tf this isethe case, we ‘have no reason to. be Ae, that. 

ney should be more obnoxious to disease, than others less high- 
Sly bred. It is likewise very fatal 2 all the various lap dogs, - 
: Shich may be easily accounted for i Op the life of 
art they lead. : , 

Though this disease is very prevalen n other countries, tyet 
their inabitants appear to understand it) ss than ourselves; per- 
haps it maybe owing to Hei not being so fond of field. spo 
that the dogisless regarded. In Holland, they appear not at 
cony a his ; when Mr, Blaine was Bey: fey was not 


a but fallow no ~~ plan ie its cure, 
vai Distemper i 1s very often taken for madness, other : 
ck are likewise not unfrequently considered as Distemper ; Pa 
spec of pine, which lbesae subject to, called the 
phobia, at is often at- 


t distressing Oe duences! ie either a poor 
animal is abandoned to his fate or unrelentingly killed. 


Aly. Blane mentions his often having been a witness tosome. 


# 


By ote 
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: shocking scenes of this deseription, (whieh T also wall venture fo: 
‘say, so have many of my readers) when a harmless, and suffering 


sick animal, has been confined i in a cold ‘cellar, or coathole, or 


- chained to a post in some expored out-house, fear preventing any 


d ¢ -and has died more ‘avictigtounde- 

signed eruelty, than to: disease. a ¥ 
Others are at once dispatched, where fetes. ey right he safe- 
= promised. ‘But one of the most unpleasent consequences, 
i i siee oe Cee for a 


neied themselves in. danger. 
always evaded by attending to some, 


ps intirely cones : ae bees or ke x Shp hos 3 
he Madness Se begins ao a pene, ashun- — 


equally affectionate to those he Knows, as ae other times; “a 
this should: be particularly a attended to, as forming a very dis- 
tinguishing mark between these two! complaints. Fest 


tt 
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Tt is very Pecidotf that the Distemper proceeds s0 rapidly as to 
 destr o im pe or oe Se /~ now anit then’ it — 


In ae ae it is ae different, except when im- 
* mediately in 2 convulsiy e fit: ‘There is is no loss of fea 
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ection, but the animal is perfectly acquainted with those around 
him, and never shews any disposition to bite. If, therefore, a 
puppy will drink, when out of the immediate effect of the spas: 
modic constriction; orawill bear the sight of water, without evi- 
dent fear; but more. particularly, when his weakness is exces- 
sive, and strongly apparent between the intervals of the fits; and 
he has” no sullenness, or vice, in Tis manner: nor any redness, 
or wildness in his.eyes; it may be safely concluded itis the Dis- 
temper, and not madness. 
These circumstances d be carefully attended to, as they 
are nearly unerring, and may save numerous, v aluable, and un- © 


happy animals f ion, and many a timid mind from 
_ dread. 


‘There is a species oa fits, v with which the Distemper is some- 
ies confounded; but these fits usually appear suddenly, Gon 
some great exertion, when the weather 1s very hot; and in such 
oe as soon.as: he Lay attack is over, ie dog eo Ber 


‘At times, os have a species of severer fits, haying an cpilep- 
tic form; and which, from. their frequent r peetirrence, usually 
prove fatal. Butthey, as readily as the others, ‘are distinguished 
from the. Distemper, by havi ing none of the other symptoms, 

‘The husk j is a kind of asthma dogs are su bject to, ‘but it is fre- 
quent only m ‘older dogs, and w hen it appears 1 younger sub: 

zx. 
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ject oy be characterised by the particular sound of the cough 3 
by being unaccompanied with running, either from the nose or 
eyes, and attended with little general affection of the health. 

Amidst all these investigations, what the real nature of the 
complaint is, it must be evident itis not easy to conclude; nor 
from these premises, would the consequent treatment be much 
plainer. 

From what has been laid down from IZ. Pigne concerning 
the Distemper, we may conclude, by a little care and observa- 

tion, every person will be able to pees a <u e dog 
~ from one that is going mad. 

Mr. Blaine is certainly not able to. ‘ee “ee this 
disease originates; he assures us, he made several experiments 
before he found out acure for it, and that it was a mere cha 
he happened to succeed. His medicine isa valuable one eer- 
iainly, and will cure, if people will only have patience with it ; 
as he remarks, some people only give one paper of his medicine,” 
and if that does not immediately relieve, it is unjustly conde 
ned, and no further trial allowed; when the Compiler canassure 
his readers, it has sroduced the most wonderful recoveries. 

‘Tcan safely assure my readers, I have known many dogs that 
never Kad the emper, and dogs of eighteen months old that 
have had it. believe it may be safely asserted, that there has 


never been hon an instance, of a dog having the Distemper 
~ twice, 
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Tbavould be a piece of injustice to my readers, -as well as to 
Mr. Blaine, were J not to lay before them the directions he has 
laid down, for those who purchase his valuable medicine, and I 
have only to enjoin patience, care, and attention, in the ad- 


ministration of it. ; 

He begins, by assuring us of its innocent qualities, and though 
perfectly devoid of any noxious taste, it must not be supposed 
to be less efticacious 3 nor must those who are advocates for strong 
remedies imagine, that becauseiits effects are not the shaking the 
Ww rhole pe tion, po : ¥ the disease is not eradicated. It 


mmonly does, within an hour or two 
2s it’s effects are immediate, and the 
;at once; at others, it is notso rapid in ~ 


ptoms disappear more gradually, but ef 


Fyrom want ofan acquaintance with the ee. he has known 
ersons to have giv en the medicine when the disease had been 
the last stage, and fits have followed, who have been weak 
enough to consider the fits as the effect of the powder, but this 
never can be the case ; and when they come onal ‘the medi- 
cine has been administered, it is only because it | 


long delayed, and the constitution too far gone to admit of reno- 
vation; and fuss these fits, w shich are the ustal attendants on 


the complaint, when it is fatal, come on either with, or without 


the medicine. 
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But it ant ever be remembered, that dogs under eens are 
very tender animals, and that this, particularly, is a disease of 
great weakness, therefore every possible caré is requisite; and 
that of course, it eannot be expected that the most efficacious: re- 
medy can be effectual, without other proper care. 

Mr. Blaine assures us, that he has known dogs in the Distemper 
confined in aeellar, cold stable, or cow-house, &c. Ke. withwater’ 
before them, and perhaps a few bones, or some other food per 
fecily improper for a sick dog; ‘to such a. one;the medicinal pow- 
der has been given without any other attention, and if it has not 
been found to remove the disease, the ees has been sup- 
posed inert and useless. 

It is true that when the symptoms are > sfipht and mild, that 
simply giving this remedy usually removes the disease, and no — 
other cure isrequisite then tosee it fairly taken. But if the com 
plaint is more, violent, and has been suffered to proceed fo 

aconsiderable length, and the dog is become weak and emacia- 
ted, especially if it isa high bred or tender dog, it is selfevident. 
that something more-is required, than simply giving a medicine, — 
and then turning the: animal to.itsdate. On the contrary, th 
utmost care is required; and, unless as muchis bestowed as there 

would be to a siek child, the owner may rest assured, he will. lose 
This dog, evdh with all the medicines in the world. 

In the administration of every medicine, a proper attention to 
circumstances is necessary, that the proper time, and most fa- 
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sourable form are chosen. A remedy must not be simply swal- 
lowed, but must be retained on the stomach,.and every advan 
tage caught at. It is the same with this, though it never can 

hurt; yet, from. want of-a little caution, it may fail; “but when 

given with propriety, Zr. Blaine will, im every fair ease, be an- 

swerable for its certainty and) success. 

It has been observed, that when this diserme issevere, there is 
frequently so great a-degree: of irritability in the stomach, that 
every thing taken, is immediately thrown up. Previous to the 
giving of the medicine, this should be alleviated, or overcome, 
or it would, by being. returned, be wasted, and itstrial an unfair. 
one:. 

Tn such cases, = the powder should be carefully mix- 
ed, with a small piec of butter, atthe same time adding ‘to 
t thirty, forty, or fifty. drops of laudanum, according to the 
age, size, and strength of the dog; taking care that he is wateh- 

, and kept as still as possible afterwar ds. But if, notwithstand- 

this, it should be thrown up, then the same quantity of lau- 
num ought to be given alone, two’ hours after, 1 in a little broth, 

sr milk ; and the powder in a paste of trea honey, or flour, 

halfan-hour after that, by which means it will be retained. Brit 
Wpiald. there be ‘at the same time, obstinate costiv i it is 

more than probable, thatthe sickness may be the consequences eed 


iy ane must. be xemowed before it will cease, 
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‘A small dose of aloes, calomel, or other opening substance ; 

for a large dog, as much as will purge a man; and fora small 
one, what would be required for a child; may be made into’ a 
ball, with a few drops of laudanum, if the sickness is great; or, 
‘two table spoonfuls of castor oil, puaNe if more convenient, be 
used. But if these are thrown up, or cannot be cony enicntly 
procured, a clyster,. with milk, salt, and oil, will generally re- 
moye it; which when effected, the remedy for the Distemper 
should be given, if there has been great sickness with the lauda- 
uum, if not without it; and it should be remembered that, 
when it can be done, the — is the best opening remedy of 
* the whole. ; 

When, likewise, excessive purging occompanties the ten 
the laudanun: should not be neglected; for if it rams off rapidly — 
by stool, the effect of the medicine is equally lost, as if it was vo- 
mited up. In this ease, thirty or forty drops of landanum may : 
be given in any thing, previous to the powder, 

Tndeed, in every instance, it will be right to attempt remoy. 
ing the sickness, purging, or costiveness, before the powder 
ge ; asits effects will then be more certain. 

He states and requests, a necessary attention to the state of 
_ the bowels, i ip this complaint ; as obstinate costiveness, or incese 
sant purging, so frequently prove its most fatal Sy mptoms. 

_ The purging will commonly give way to the powder given in- 
- ternally, or if very troublesome a milk clyster may be used; 
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but the costivenessis very hard to remove, yet without it, no dog 


can recover, and mild means must be persevered in, until the 
 eflect is produced. Castor oil is one of the best remedies, but 
the very best is a clyster, which is perfectly easy and convenient 
to give, though at first sight it may appear formidable. The 
composition may be: salt, sugar, andigruel. = ° 

Through the whole complaint, it is essentially necessary, that. 
the animal should. be kept warm. Stene-pavement, or brick- 
floors, are very improper for sick dogs; they should haye a 
proper bed, and in the winter be kept in a room-witha fire: It 
isequally necessary that they have constant support, not only in 
the form of food, but in that of medicine. Strong broth will be 
found very grateful + and when the animal is very weak, itis 
useful to give it likewise clysters, and also. to-eombine witlithe 
: ~ medicinal powder, bark and. red wine, which Jr. Blaine has: 
found attended: with the happiest effects. 

The powder should be always mixed with any thing the ani- 
mal will eat; if averse to eating, it should be made into a small 
sall, with butter, honey, treacle, or paste; and foreed down ; it 
matters not how,. or in pie = it is taken, pr rovided the dog takes. 
the whole. - 

If the powder is mixed wine any liquid, its weight wil earry it 
to the bottom; ic it will, by this means, be lost. Tt should 
likewise be given on an empty stomach, or its effects may be les- 
sened, or destroyed ; when given, the animal imust be watched. 
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When there is the least reason to suppose it was not alltaken, ov 
was thrown up, or that any symptoms appear to remain, a se- 
cond dose should by no means be neglected. The symptoms 
usually remove, without any particular appearance, and se 
quickly, that when the medicine is given, there is often no re- 
mains of the disease two hours atter : 
As the -varieties in the sizes, and consequent strength of dogs, 
render a difference in the quantity of medicine necessary, these 
powders are put up-in packets, of different quantities, and mark. 
ed No. 1, 2, and 3. Therefore, when, required for a mastiff, 
pointer, setter, or dog of a large size, No. 1, should be vee 
for hounds, spaniels, and those.of a middling size, Dal 2 ane 
for all lesser dogs, No. 3. : he " 
None of these are genuine, but such as: me - aie pro- 
prietor, with his name, (D. Blane, ) all st are counterfeits. 
Psice one shilling and sixpence each packet, or six packets for — 
ight shillings; and is to be had of all ihe mepated eones yen= 
ders in the united kingdoms, ; 
The next thing the Compiler recommer in this dees , 
to have the animal kept, not only very clean ‘but his nose shoul 
be washed out twice or three times a day, with a sponge 
warm milk and water; the running, som times, that ee 
‘the nose, 1s'so virulent, that it takes all mes skin off, and makes 


the nose dreadfully sore; besides the animal licks off the 1 running 
with histopeue, which is buntlul 
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Afr, Beckford mentions a remedy for the Distemper, commu- 
nicated to him by a friend, whose hounds had found great benefit 
from it; this was, an ounce of Peruvian bark, in a glass of port 
wine, taken twice a day. 


‘The following Receipts have also often been used with great success. 


spoonful of Norris's drops, in the same quantity 
ume will be found to cure, in many instances. 


One grain and a half of calomel, and five grains of rhubarl, 


Four grains of Turbith’s mineral, and one grain of tartar eme- 
Alc, first bleeding t 


= 


——— 

A tea spoonful of julap, half the quantity of grated ginger, 
and a table spoonful of syrup of buckthorn, made into a ball, or 
given ina liquid, in warm water; no milk, but water-gruel to 
drink, and the dog must be kept very warm. 

yy 
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Gamboge, dragon’s blood, and Jesuist’s bark, of each half an 
ounce, made into pills; the size of an hazel nut to a full grown 
dog, one to be given every day warm until cured; to a whelp.. 
three times a week. 


eo 


I shall conclude on the Distemper, by first laying before my 
readers, a method that I have succeeded in, in almost every 
ial; anda few trials, by those who will take the trouble to. 
make the experiment, will sufficiently assure them of its efficacy. 

The Compiler could get letters, in numbers, and the testimony 
of many persons, whose dogs have been saved. by this method,. 
but does not wish to take up the readers time: 

we method alias: tr is mee and the: CPs plar 


a6 tae pealy succeeded, ae seemed quite ch 

the mode. The Compiler has himself spoken with t 

dical men, whoseem to think, the infection may be less violent 
by inoculation ; but it must be understood that he does not mean 
the inoculation of the cow-pox, for after many and various trials 
of this mode of inoculation, it is found not to answer, and pup- 
pies, thus inoculated, have had the Distemper afterwards, and 
always more violently, it has been remarked, than as if they had 
not been inoculated. 
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ees can find a dog that has the Distemper favorably, 
would be highly proper to put him among those you would a 
to have it; foritisa weight of magnitude on the mind of every 
sportsman that his dogs should have the Distemper before he 
gend them out to nurse, a half the prmvayenes die a the 


necessary to them in this disease: Howmany fine saat as 
able dogs, after heing broke in and brought home, and perhaps 
haying cost a serious sum of money for their education and keep- 
1g, have fallen victims and sacrafices, to this pestilence; would 

ee therefore be ua to save eee trouble, and 


ascertain tor “ 


come under the eye Ss the Cnc ace an ities 
eo He been oe in pena five, pon three has ken 


therefore ‘whed fie ie do not vit it, it al be 
ae to resort 1 ely fo inoculation, by taking some of 
the contagious mucus from the nostrils and placing it with a rowel 
either in his neck or through his lip, at the same time rubbing 

peli eae with a feather up.his 
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But it must be observed, that prior to either inoculation or 
putting a diseased dog amongst others, it will be necessary to 
prepare them for it; they must be bled, and physiced ; after 
they are bled, the dog should in a day or two be given a dose 
of castor oil, two large table spoonful s will be sufficient for a 
dose; he should have all the hair cut and shaved off from his 
nose, up between his eyes, and back to the bottom of his neck ; 
a little of the strong mercurial ointment should be rubbed 
in, once in the day, on the shaved part; and if the to sh 
Distemper bad and the symptoms _ favourable 
‘be rubbed in every other day, giving iaeestans Dr. (HG 
powders, one of the ee ee eee 
one dose of which should | p wit hen 
but it must be well mixed; the dog should hi: 
broth after, which if you do not find ae ; 
purging, you must give him, at the expiration of ie 
another third part, and so on, until it takes eflect ; but if the 
first operates the rest should not be given, u 
afterwards ; however, you must be entirely re, 
ration of the dose, or the quality of the ev 
and the dog is sufficiently physiced, you l hum ra 
moderately, with animal food well boiled, but not on any ¢ 
tolethim have abone. If you cannot get Dr. James's powder 
you may force such a quantity of bay salt down his throat, cal 
you cause him to vomit; this is a most excellent remedy, but, 
should be administered on the tirst appearance of the Distemper. 
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dogs. peg ae not think it necessary to take up his 


readers time, by proceeding into all its stages and cures, for it 
must strike every person, who has any regard for his other dogs, 
er fellow-creatures, that any: dog which has proved mad, the 
shortest and safest cure must be to destroy him,. for as to curing. 2 
eee | wea uiboneye or skill of either 


und instances recorded, ape raving mad, Be 

horse ue aman, ad the dog and horse have both died. 
raving mad, and the man has recovered, through the means of 
ee sean J a ie 2 mind, the man had 
‘oughly, as to produce: 


so Thorou 


ee As for the two ‘ine one must Nii 
that when you hunt dogs, that they should be better fed than. 
when they rest; and let them be neither too fat nor too Jean, 


madness, but also from the mange 
ases they will be subject to, for want of air,. 
water, or exercise 5 a you know how to keep them, as they. 
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should be, ina proper state, they will continue sound, and give 
‘you not only more work, but liye and last longer than dogs that 
get diseased from want of care, or a neglect to their food and 
keeping. They should always have a free access to water, and 
where it cannot be had in arunning stream, it should be-changed — 
every morning, allotting a particular time for the change, so as 
notto forget it; the exercise and diet must be at your own dis- 
cretion, and in such portions, as you think necessary and con- 
ducive to their health: You should frequently give them sul- 
phur in butter, sweet oil, or castor oil; in hot weather, they. 
should be bled under the tongue, bobind the ears, or in the plate 
vein. 

NOHO se age coe en 0 does two of which, it i is 
vallowed, cannot be cured, which is the hot burning madness, 
and the running madness; these two sorts are so excessive, as 
shortly to deprive the animal of life. : 

The symptoms of madness in a dog are as follows 
‘he looks cue as to his end eee Y 


ci eal droop more than a Mid ie ae heavy and 
dull, with an inclination to sleep; and as he advances i in the dis- 
ease he lolls out his tongue, and froths at the mouth: His eyes 
are heavy and have a running, and the last symptom is, his 
deaying hishome, when.he sets out full speed, snapping at every 
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- thing that comes in his way, always going a head, and it is re~ 
marked, that seldom a mad dog turns even out of the road ;. and: 
it in by many people as a fact,. that if'a mad dog is per~ 
ceived approaching you, all you haveto do is to turn-out of his. 
_ way, and he will not follow you.. 
The coun now lay before his readers, the five kinds- 
supposed to admit of cure, and will also give all the: 
receipts tag can in. possibly be collected toremove ‘the disorders, 
but will fons stating these receipts, or laying down any kind 
necessary for: persons who are bit by mad dogs ; 
discussion on that topie; would not only 
e and Seedy olay but indicate a presumption. 
by attempting a subject he ts not acquainted with, as every per- 
son who wits ony one shoul be.. 
ing-madness isso called: from the dogs great drowsiness, 
st continual s| seping:; this is caused by the little worms 
ees in the- mouth. of the: stomach, from corrupt humours, 
vapens and fares which ascend tothe head ; pic ene 
os es juice of worm-wood, two ounces of the 
; har soos 0 bor ae EOE ae mix all 


feed, but tomo hs nivath oe open, frequently put- 
ting his feet to his mouth, as if he had a bone in his throat: To. 
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cure this, take the juice of black hellebore, the juice of spatula- 
patrida, and of rue, of each four ounces; ape ange and 
put therein two drachms of unprepared scammon: 

mixed well together, put it down the be ovine “with a drench- 
ing-horn, keeping his head up for some time, least he cast it out 
again; then bleed him in the mou. py cutting two or three 
veinsin the gums. 

Lank madness is so called, by reason of the dog’s leanness, 
and pining away; forthe cure give him a purge as before di- 
rected, and also bleed him: It isasserted ee AS that 
thence a cure ee madness. 
er ness ring, 
and drivelling at hismouth: To cure this kind of madness, take 
Sour ouncesioy the powder of the roots of hollibody RET oak 
six ounces of the juice of fennel roots, with the like quantity 
of the roots of missletoe, and four ounces of the juice of 
avy ; boil al hese ioe let white pape. ond give se dee 7 
as hot as he can take it, e 


Falling madness 4s so called, ieee it Faves a does he 
and. Gee oo one as he gues and s : 


ri mea ne them insoite: and give it to the dog, 
kim in the ears and in the two veins that come down his should 
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Jn every kind of madness, andin every stage of it, bleeding 
is of service : Hight drachms of the juice of an herb called 
harishoern, or dog’s-tooth, given to a dog, we are assured cures 
him of any kind of madness. 

Another method recommended, for dogs that are bit by mad 
dogs, is as follows; take a large barrel or tub, full of water, as 
cold as possible, into which put two bushels of soot, which you 
will observe must be well mixed, and then bathe the dog twen- 
ty or thirty times in it. ‘Ihe Compiler does not himself conceive 
there can be ve Sys eas derived from such experi- 

be nended. ‘To a person who has 
2 insist that if he gets the 


Sie Oe nay ion ; 

ee boy, who lived for many years with a Teoal dete 
Co nes was bit by adog that was mad, but which seemed 
eh effected with a very virulent, or violent sort of mad- 

ness. “Ind four can the boy was seized with fits, 
which lasted each time for four, or five minutes, and which al- 
Ww ng like a dog; he was always seized 
suddenly, and wh commenced barking, was perfectly in his 
senses ; some days he was without fits, and at some periods had 
_ them oftener than at others; he never shewed the smallest incli- 
72 
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nation to bite, or to do an injury. He is at present alive, and after 
trying ever eure that man could suggest, remains in the same 
state. ae 

The Compiler thinks it incumbent on him, to point out such 
reccipts as he thinks might be of assistance, in curing the hydro- 
phobia, and whieh he is assured has been effected by the follow- 
ing. 


Mz. Figg’s medicine, by which, he positively asserts, he was several 
times. cured of the bite of a mad dog. 

Take a pound of salt, put it into a quart of spring water, wash, 

‘bathe, and squeeze the wound for an hour; then bind a little salt 


upon it, and keep it on for twelve hours; but it will not have the 
smallest effect, if the above isnot ayeel| ed tc 


—— 


Doctor Mead's powder and method, which he also asserts will cure the 
bite of a mad dog. 

The patient is immediately to be bled in the arm, and to lose 
from nine to ten ounces of blood. Then take ofthe herb (called 
in Latin) lichen sinerius terrestris, (in English) ash-coloured ground 
liver-wort, cleaned, dried, and powderc two drachms. 

Mix these well together, and divide the powder into four do- 
ses, one of which must be taken every morning fasting, for four 
mornings successively, in half-a-pint of cow’s milk, warm; after 
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these four doses are taken, the patient must go into the cold bath, 
cold spring, or river, every morning fasting, for a month; he 
must be dipped all over, (except his head), but not stay in longer 
than hal=a-minute, if the water should be very cold; after this, 
he must go in three times a week, for a fortnight longer. 


own, to attempt to enter into the ex- 

act cireumstanc ccasion it. Et always proceeds for want 
ap re woe ae want oe fresh water, dirty kennels, and such 
ees Nothing can be so disgraceful to a well-bred 
rts as to see his dogs all oyer mangy, and in wretched 

n; ‘of this kind is, of course, the occasion of the 

mange ee among te, and getting to such a stage and 
head, that it is almost impossible to eradicate the disease com- 
pleately; and the fection ds ice through all the pointers and 
setters in his PocouiGl, as well as taken by every every dog 
which comes in contact with any of the diseased ones. ‘There 
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are, however, certainly two sorts or kinds of mange, one is 
called the common mange, the other the red mange; the latter 
is not so infectious as the common mange, although much more 
difficult to cure, and a longer time is required to perform it. The 
symptoms of the red mange, in the earliest stage, may easily be 
discerned from the other; the total loss of hair, ina shorter time, 
than in the common mange, also areddish appearance, as if the 
dogs had been scalded, is one of its characteristic features; and 
what is most remarkable, when you think the disease is totally 
cured and subdued, it frequently again makes its appearance. 
Cleanliness and proper attention, are certainly conducive to the 
health of all dogs, and if paid to them, will seldom require or 
put any person to the unpleasant and disagreeable trouble of 
applying to them, frequent applications of vicious externals. 
When dogs have either kind of mange, in the smallest degree, 
it not only prevents their being in condition, but in some mea- 
sure deprives them of their olfactory powers; therefore, all 
sportsmen willsee, how necessary it is that a proper care should 
be bestowed on their dogs, and should recollect not to omit, on 
any account, paying them the strictest attention, on the first or 
slightest appearance of this disorder.* 


* For cures, sec receipts, 


For the mange.. 


Give your dog flour of brimstone, and fresh butter, and wash: 
him with a liquid made of human wine, a gallon boiled half an 
hour, with a pound of tobacco stalks boiled in it 5. the butter and. 
brimstone must be given every morning fasting, and the outward 
application imfnediately after. You must muzzle the dog, for if 
he happens to lick himself, it will certainly cause his death. 


Another. 

Half a pint of white wine, half a pint of spirits of turpentine, 
two ounces of nitre, in powder, and one quart of strong beer, 
to be well mixed, and to be well rubbed in, all over the deg, 
before a good fire, taking care of his eyes, and putting him af- 
terwards in a warm place, with clean straw. 
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Another. 

Two handfuls of wild eresses, and as much elecampane, and 
also of the leaves and roots of roerb and sorrel, and two pounds 
of the roots of fodrels; boil all these well together in lees and 
vinegar, strain the decoction, and put into it two pounds of grey 
soap; and whenit is melted, rub the dog with it four or five 
days successively, and it will certainly cure him. 


Another. 
Stone brimstone powdered fine, either in milk, or mixed up 
with butter; to be well rubbed every day for a week, with 
an ointment made of some of the brimstone and pork lard, to 


which add a small quantity of the oil of turpentine. 


Another. 

Boil four ounces of quicksilver in two quarts of water, to 
half the quantity; bathe the dog every day with this water, and 
Jet him haye some of it to lick, till the cure be perfected. 
Trooper's ointment rubbed on the parts, on its first appearance, 
will cure it. This last is an excellent remedy to jree lowsy 
puppies from their lice, 


Another. 
Two ounces of white hellebore, one ounce of train oil, one 
ounce of sulphur, one eunce of gunpowder, mixed together in 
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two quarts of the grounds of porter, or strong beer; anoint the 
dog all over, before a good fire, and rub it well in, until itis dry; 
don’t let it touch hiseyes on any account; he must not be al- 
lowed water for some hours after rubbing. 


For the red mange. 


Four ounces of quicksilver, two ounces of Venice turpentine, 
and a pound of hog’s lard: The quicksilver and turpentine to 
be well incorporated, until all the globules disappear; an ounce 
to be rubbed on the dog every day, for three days successively, 
especially as soon as the redness appears, and on those parts that 
seem to have itthe most. This recipe will cure the disease let it 


be ever so violent. 


For a dog that has been wounded with shot. 


Oil of turpentine, oil of camomile, and aqua vits, of each 
two ounces, mixed well together, with half a pint of linseed 


For the same. 
Fresh goose grease, melted and strained througha sieve; spr- 
its of wine and turpentine, of each an equal quantity, melted, 
strained clear and fine: The parts to be well anointed, 
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To dry up a biich’s mith. 
Goose grease and rum, of each an equal quantity; anoint the 
teats well, 
For the same. 


Warm vinegar and brandy is the best. 


For a dog that is seized with fits in the field. 


Bleed him, and take a piece of the stern off, rubbing hina 
well with rough wood, or a large flat stone. 


To cure a dog that has convulsions. 

A dog attacked with convulsions, first staggers and then falls, 
fluttering his legs very violently, and his tongue hangs out of 
hismouth. ‘The moment you perceive these symptoms, dip his 
nose and tongue direetly in cold water, and it will revive him ; 
and if he should be attacked with a second fit, which is gene- 
rally the case, as soon as you find him recovered, give him as 
much cold water as he will drink, which will save the trouble of 

_ bleeding him im the tail. 


For a megrim in dogs. 
Open the vein under his tail, and he will recover immediately. 
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For a canker or formice, in the ear of dogs. 


Boil two ounces of the best shag tobacco, in a quart of water,. 
until one part is consumed; dip the dog’s ears, asit is boiling hot,. 
ito the tobaceo water, until they are covered two inches abeye: 
the cankered part; repeat it three successive days. 


Another for the same, 


One ounce of strong mercurial ointment, and half an ounce: 

_of hogs lard, mixed together, and rubbed in well eyery third 

day, lirst washing the ears with soft soap and warm water, as hot 
as the dog can bear it. 


Another, 


Infuse four ounces of gum tragacanth in the strongest. vinegar, 
which ought to lie for one week; after that you must grind it, as 
painters do their colours, on a marble stone, adding roach allum, 

_ and galls reduced to powder, of each two ounces; mix all these 
together, and lay them on the part effected. 


For sore ears. - 


If the ears of a dog be only scabby, anomt them with oil of 
bitter almonds, and it willsoon heal them; but if they are sore 
Aaa. 
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within, then mix with the above, tar and hogs lard, and it will 
~ make a perfect cure. 


For does that strip in the feet, or are sore footed. 


Wake Fie tincture, and wash all the feet well over: 
‘This remedy will be found to surpass all as yet discovered, as it 
not only extracts the thorns, but if the dog is badly stripped in 
the feet, this will enable him to hunt next morning. 


Another. 


Salt-broth, beetpickle, salt and water, stale urme, are also 
very good; kitchen-stuff or dripping also ; but the dogs cleansing 
it, by licking it, is better than any, (the styptic tincture ex- 
cepted); and in washing his feet with the styptic, if you rub a 
little beef-dripping first, it will cause the dog to lick his feet, and 
then the styptic will have the best effect. 


Another. 


~ Wash the dogs feet with warm allum-water, talking care fe 
_ the sand is out: and an hour afterwards _ with warm 
Deer and butter, 


W. B. This last receiptisa capital one to harden seth feet also, 


- 
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Tor bites of other dogs, or spraims. 


Rub the parts over with Friar’s balsam, oil of organum,.and 
soap linament; the bitesto be well anointed, and the ey 
parts well rubbed. 


For to destroy ficas, ticks, or lice in dogs. 


Rub the dog over with sweet oil, or four ounces of tobacco: 
steeped in three quarts of water, and to be well rubbedi in before 
_afire. Common soap and warm water ‘made intoa strong lather 
on the dog, and left on him for a day, will be sure to kill any or 
either of these vermin,. and they will be seen dead the moment: 
the soap touches them. 


Another. 


Take, cummin-secd powdered, and some hellebore, and mix 
them together in water, and wash your dog with it; or the juice 
of cucumbers, if the above cannot be had; and anoimt him. 
well over with the lees of old dregs of oil of olives. 


Another. 


~ Wash your dog well in water wherein lime has been slacked, 
and some wormwood and corduce boiled with it, and anoint him 
with goose grease and soap. 
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~ Balls to be given afew weeks before the shooting season, and when 
dressing is required. 


One pound of antimony, four ounces of sulphur, and syrup of 
buckthorn a sufficient quantity to give it a proper consistence ; 
to be divided into balls, each ball to weigh seven drachms. 


‘To bring hair upon a scalded part, or to make the hur erow. 
iS Lipo: v & 


Take a large piece of leather and burn it well, until at is al- 
most a powder; then take a large piece of butter and brown them — 
well together, and when cool anoint the part effected. 


Another. 


Bathe him in the water of dupines and hops, and anoint him 
with stale and barrow-stick. “his ointment, besides the cure, 
will Kill the fleas, the-disquieters of dogs and enemies to their 
ease. 


To make a dog fine tn his coat. 


Brush him well all over with chalk, and give himtwo large 
table spoonfuls of the syrup of buckthorn in his mess, twice a, 
week, for a fortnight. 


fay 
‘wie 
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Another. 


One pound of native sulphur, one quart of train oil, one pint 
of oil of turpentine, two pounds of soft soap. ‘This to be well 
rubbed over him four or five times in the space of the summer. 


To cure the bites and stings of venomous crediurcs. 


If dogs, are bitten by any venemous creatures, as vipers, Kc. 
squeeze out the blood, and wash the place with salt and urine ; 
then lay a plaister to it, made gee pounded in a mortar, 
with turpentine and yellow wax, until it comes to asalve. If 
you give your dog some juice of calamint todmnk in milk, it will 
be of service, or an ounce of treacle dissolved in some sweet 
wine, 


To cure a dog when he has been bit by a mad dog or a viper. 


When a dog has been bit, as soon as can be, wash the wound- 
ed part with hot vinegar, changing the vinegar two or three 
times, and cut off, or shaye off the hair; then immediately light 
@ piece OF tinder, y it red hot upon each wound, until the 
dog is perfectly sensible of burning ; then wash the wound, every 
day, with stale urine, and keep the 6 608 muzzled, and it will 
certainly cure him, — 


Epis 


Another. 


If your dog is bit by a viper, wash the part clean with hot 
yinegar.or urine, first shaving off the hair from the wound, and 
then anoint it with oil of vipers once a day, for six or seven days, 
but recollect to keep him muzzled, except when you are going 
to feed him, and then watch him close, least he attempt to lick 
the wounds. 

N. B. A dog that is bit by a slow worm, or blind worm, is in 
as much danger as if he had been bit by a viper. . The same re- 
cipe wall do. 


To cure a swelling in the throat of dogs. 


Wash the part effected well, with vinegar mised with salt, not 


too strong: then anoint it with oil of camomile. 
g 


Another. 

Mutton suet three pounds, one pound anda half of gum ele-~ 

mi, and eleven ounces of common turpentine: ‘The gum and 

suet to be melted and strained, afterwards add the turpentine 
while it is hot. 


To recover the sense of smelling in any dog. 
Two drachms of agaric, one scruple of sal gemmez, beat these 
into powder, and mix them well with simple oxymel, making a 
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pill as bie as a nut, cover it with butter, and give it to the dog, 
either by fair means or foul. 


To cure dogs that have taken up poison, nux-vomice, &c. 


Give him plenty of sweet oil, or cram him with salt, until he 
yomits, which must be done by extending lisjaws with a stick, 
leaving sufficient room for your hand to administer it. Any me-— 
dicine that will cause instantaneous vomiting, will probably per- 
fect the cure. Two or three grains of blue vitriol, will cause 
i liate vomiting. : 

ee 

The following purge will be also of great use, of your dog has tahen 

: ' powson. 

Take oilof English piteh, one large spoonful, fora large dog, 
or in proportion for asmaller ; give i to hnn i the morning, and 
it will carry off the malignity the same day. 


To destroy worms mn dogs. 


_ Two or three purges of aloes, or Scots piils. 


Another. 
One ounce of powder of tin, mixed up with butter, m three 
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Another, but the best after repeated trials. 


As much arsenic as will lay on the oe of a sharp pointed pen- 
knife, mixed up in butter 


Another. 


The herb of savin dried and rubbed to powder; give as much 
as will lay on a shilling for a dose. 


For colds and coughs in dogs. 
- { 

Flour of sulphur, cold drawn linseed oil, and salt petre, of 
each one ounce; divide it into four doses, giving him one dose. 


every other day, and also one spoonful of honey daily.. 


A cure for straims or sprains in the shoulder, or any part of a dos, 
except the legs, 
Two ouces of spirits of wine, one ounce of turpentine mixed 
well together, and vegetos mineral water, very strong, to be ap-. 
plied before the fire. 


For strains in the legs or feet of dogs. 


Three ounces of camphor, three half pints of spirits of wine, 
and atable spoonful of laudanum, to be well rubbed eight or 
ten times a day, before a fire. 
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To cure dogs that have wounded themselves with stakes, or to stop a 
violent effusion of blood. 


Cut or shave off the hair about the wounds, wash them — 
with warm vinegar; and if the dog should receive a bruise in 
any joint, after shaying off the hair, rub the part gently wn the 
following mixture, viz; 

Two ounces of the oil of spike, and two ounces of the ol of 
swallows, mixed; but muzzle him when you lay it on. 


. To cure a fresh wound in wdog.. 


Where any wound is, the hair must be always shaved, or cut 
off. If there be any deep holes im the wounds, you must take 
some fresh butter and burn it ina pan; while it is hot make 
a tent of some lint, dip the lint into the butter, and place it in. 
the hole of the wound; and as often as you change them, which 
should be twice a day, wash the ae clean with warm milk and 
~ water. 


To cure films growing over the eyes of dogs. 


When you perceive any film growing over your dogs eyes, it 

will be necessary to wash them with the following water, twice 
a day. 

As much white vitriol about the size of a pea, put into half a 
B bb 
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pint of spring water, after letting it remain fora day, take a 

-fine piece of cloth and dip it in the liquor, soaking it well in it, 
and bathing the dog’s eyes with it for a few minutes, and then, 
directly after, bathe his eyes again with spring water, after 
which take care to dry them ; andif the vitnol water makes the 
a smatt, be sure to repeat the ts twice a day at least. 


To bring a bitch into heat Aa time you please. 
Boil to heads of garlic, half a castors-stone, the juice of 
cresses, and twelve spanish flies, in a pipkin that holds a pint, 
~ with some mutton, and make broth of it; give of this two or 
three times, and it will cause the bitch to go proud, orif given 
tothe be will make him inclinable to copulate. 


A receipt fo make pills to poison mountains and other lands. 


A large quantity of nux-vomice, and an equal quantity of 
aisenic, mixed well, with athick paste, divided into balls of one 
ounce cach; alter which, a large piece of pack thread is 
he tied round each, so asto cross and come up double ; they ¢ are 
then to be dipped in candle tallow, in the same mode as dip can- 
dles are made, until they are covered very thickly, as it is. not 
only an inducement to dogs to take it, but it preserves it so much 
from the weather, that when laid on the rig. the wet will 
not hurtit, and it will remain perfect the whole of the season, if 
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properly dipped. but if the least drop of water touches the in- 
side poison, it will dissolve, and render it totally useless. 


A receipt for making shoes or boots resist water. 
Half a pound of tallow, four ounces of hogs lard, four ounces 
of turpentine, bees wax two ounces, and two ounces of olive oil. 
Melt the whole together, in a vessel oyer a fire, and stir it while 
_ melting. 


Another. 

Six ounces of bees wax, two ounces of virgins wax, one ounce 
of hard tallow, and one small barrel of lamp black, well mixed 
and boiled together, in an earthen pot, which is glazed on the 
inside. When you take it off the fire, put an ounce of plumb- 
tree gum beaten very small into it, but pour it out gradually, at. 
the same time stirring it until it is cold. 


Another. 
One pint of linseed oil, half a pound of mutton suet, eight 
eunces of bees wax, and one pennyworth of rosin, the whole to 
be boiled together, and laid on when the boots are dry. 


sey Another, 
Tf the boots are new, take half'a pound of bees wax, a quar- 
ter of a pound of rosin, one pound of rendered tallow, to be well 
hoiled together and laid on. the boots or shoes while warm. 
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% N. B. In all these receipts, recollect it must never be laid on 
without the boots or shoes are perfectly dry. _ 


To keep firearms from rusting. - 
_ ‘Take six ounces of camphor, and two pounds of hogs lard, 
dissolve them together, take off the scum; mix as much black 
lead as will bring them to an iron colour, rub your arms over 
with this, and let it lie on twenty-four hours; then clean them 
as well as possible with a linen cloth, and they will keep, with- 
out the least rust, for a length of time. 


Lo ee the inside of barrels from rust, during the sperling recess. 


Fill up the barrel with the best suet, and it will keep of 
rust for years, if it remains in it. : 


To make gun-barrels of a fine brown colour. 


First rub your barrel bright w- th sand paper, to ie off all — 
greasiness, and fit a stick or piece ‘of. wood into ie neds, ey - 
enough to hold it by. 

Bruise half an ounce of stone a dene and punt it ey 
gentle fire, either of wood, coal, or charcoal; hold your eel 
over the smoak, turning and drawing it, backward and forward, : 
until it is equally tinged all over; then place it in a cellar, or 
damp room, until the next day, in which fime you will find it 
will throw out a fine rust; over which you may draw your finger, 
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#0 spread it even over the barrel, when let fe test anotlier day ; 
after which you must-polish it with ahard brush, well rubbed 
with bees wax, and then with a dry woollen or rough linen rag, 
which will make it look of a beautiful brown colour. 


Spaying bitches. 

Tf you wish to spay your bitch, it ought to be done before she 
has ever had a litter of whelps, and in performing the operation 
don’t take away all the roots and strings of the veins, for if you 
should, it will injure her swiftness ever after; but by performing 
the operation with care, and as it should be, it will make her 
much stronger, and more hardy. ‘The best time to spay her 
will be in fifteen clear days after she has taken the dog. 

There is one great inconvenience that always is attendant on 
dogs that are gell, or bitches that are spayed, it surely slackens 
their metal, and they become so very fat, that do all you can. 
to prevent it, you will not be able to keep them in proper con- 

“dition, and they always become heavy and stupid, and lastly 
give up hunting altogether. oo 


Manner of worming puppies. 
This operation should be done when the puppies are about six 
weeks old. ‘The skin that covers the worm must be cut with a 
lancet, an awl must then be introduced under the worm to raise 
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it up; it will then, on its appearance, be necessary to lay hold 
of it, (as very little force is required to make the worm appear) 
and draw it gently out; but care must be taken in the operation, 
that the worm does not break, for if it should, it must be taken 
out, and will give double trouble, and additional pain to the 
animal, which should be avoided if possible. Every sportsman. 
should have his puppies wormed. 


ON SHOOTING, AND VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


Tue Compiler, before he enters on this head, wishes to ob- 


serve. to hisreaders, that should any repetition of what has been 
treated on, in the preceding pages, hereafter be found, he trusts 
such will be attributed to hisgreat care, lest any necessary obser- 
vations orinformation may have seis: ee memory ; and which, 
although they may be censured as repetitions, will be found no- 
ing more than the necessary resumption of some important 
subject: For it will be allowed, he is certain, that repetition is 
preferable to omission, and in some instances it will be often 
perceived that it cannot be avoided; as in many places it be- 
comes necessary to introduce points already enlarged on, in con- 
sequence of of their being so connected with the sport of Shoot- 
ing, that an omission would render this subject totally deficient. 


* 
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Certainfit is, however, there are omissions in this work, yet 
not in consequence of carelessness, but the offspring of neces- 
‘sity: It is therefore the Compiler's intention, to take a view of 
all the parts already inserted in it, and he hopes, whatever de- 
~ ficiences may have occurred, will be supplied under this subject. 

Shooting flying, is now brought to such perfection, aud re- 
duced to sucha science, that almost every person is become a 
gunner, therefore it is proper to point out a few necessary cir- 
cumstances and hints, essential for every young beginner or sports- 
man to be acquainted with, on taking the field. Many think it 
sufficient that they are possessed of a compleat fowling-piece, 
and a brace of good dogs, but even these appendages without 
other cautions, will be found of little use. oF ye 

The first and most necessary thing in shooting, is to pay pro- 
per attention to the weather, to the temperature of the air, and 
even those hours of the day, which are more or less fayourable 
for shooting; for what amusement can the best equipped 2 
man, or the most expert marksma t a 
wet day ; every shooter must be well aware that game will not 
lie when the ground is wet. It will be therefore necessary to 
make some few observations on the weather, and if possible, 


draw some useful remarks that may assist us In embracing the: oF, 
portunity of good weather, and avoiding bad. 
I do not mean here to obtrude upon my readers, the idle and 


arbitrary observations of fanciful people, respecting the prognos- 
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ticks of the weather. That cloud of popular predictions from 

» the animal world, which partly the sagacity and credulity of our 
countrymen have established, T purpose to set aside; as not pro- 
ceeding from any necessary relations, (tnat we know of) into 
the things themselyes, 

Such is the foretelling of rain and wind, from water-fowls flock- 
ing to land, or land fowls to the water; from birds pruning their 
feathers, geese Qo hns, crows cawing loud, and flying in com- 
panies, swallows chattering, and flying low, peacocks erying 
much, asses braying, &c. and such like idle remarks; when as 
oe we come to consider the weather, it is not merely our 
getting wet, nor being able to discharge our fowling-pieces, or 
thépame not lying well, which mustbe the result from a wet 

day that we should so attentively consider; the great and im- 
portant cause of our attention should be the scent; for scent, 
in bad weather, is equally lost to the pointer, as to the hound, 
When rain is over-head, or at hand, the pointer’s olfactory or- 

s of smelling, are equally lost as the hound’s.* “Scent,” says 
Wr. Beckford, “is the leading principle, from which the great 


* Sporting dogs’ diss lose theit olfactory powers in’sea voyages, evenin the short pas- 
sage Between England and Ireland; pointers haye been known to lose them for months, 
pons as wells pointers, Have been sent to the Cape of Good Hope, and although pre- 

‘vious to their going there, were well known to possess every requisite necessary for animals, 
yet after their artival, were neyer worth a shilling, 

Sir Charles Turner sent from the Continent, in 1794, en hata to 
Boden) ond AG egies ee ee extrenac- 

ece 
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enjoyment of all field sports are derived,” and therefore equally 
interesting to the shooter, as to the hunter. Experience must 
convince every sportsman, that difference of soil, occasions 2 
difference of scent. Mr. Somerville conceives, that scent depends 
chiefly on two things, the condition the ground isin, and the tempe- 
vature of the air; both of which should be moist, without being 
too wet. When both are in this condition, the scent is then 
perfect ; but when the ground is hard, and the air dry, there 
will be scarcely any. It neyer lies well when the wind is in the 
north, north-east, or east; the soft winds from the south, and 
westerly, without rain, and not too rough, are the pelod noe 
scent lies the best. When cobwebs hang on bushes, or are ob- 
served on a sunny morning, along the tops Meaieaaninee the 
scent will not lie well, nor will it when frost rises. The best me- 
thod for every sportsman to pursue, will be to attend to the 
barometer; this should be always hung up in a place where 
there is no fire, a ae of 
ees aud so avoid unnece y trouble ime, 


eee alte Bue ae that lock up in a box, 
and do not suffer in the smallest degree from carriage, and which 
all keen sportsmen are never without; it is as necessary a : 
pendage to a sportsman, as his brandy bettle. 


ly Bad ; and fot until some months after their being brought there,were they entitled to be 
~ @alled a pack of tolerable hounds. From this we may conceive, ‘that climate, passage, air, 
oy soil, have powerful effects on the olfactory organs of animals 
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When the barometer is high, or rising, you may expect good 
weather; but should it fall, or rise suddenly, it is not tobe de- 
pended upon; however, by a little attention, and being accus- 
tomed to it, you will be able in a short time to foresee the change 
of weather. [, when you mse in the morning, you find eae 
moist and temperate, the quicksilver, in the elass, me 
high, or gentle convex, you havea fair invitation to prepare for : 
this exercise. 

In shooting, recollect that the hand and eye must go together ; 
that is, the hand must obey the eye. When a birdis sprang, 
and flies off horizontally, to your left, the gun should be brought 
firmly to the shoulder, and the aim taken; when the sight of the 
gun bears firmly upon the object, ( always place your left-hand 

on the part of the stock, just where the ramrod enters, by whic 
means, it is held much steadier; if the wind should be high, or 


nalittle oe then place your hand close 


without flinching Dilien do not evenly sop 
fhe ae of the arms, at the moment of pulling the trigger, for 
the instant the hand stops in order to fire, the object gets beyond 
the line of aim, and the shot will fly bebind it. Many sports- 
mens apt to give oe heads, in pulling the 
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trigger, which throws the muzzle of the gun up in the air, and 
they miss the object. The great art in shooting, is not only in 
judging of the distance, but also to know how the aim is to be 
taken; for if a sportsman was to take it aé the bird that was fly- 
ing thus horizontally to his left, he must assuredly miss it. It is 
oe proper, if the bird flies in this manner, that the 
n should be taken before the object, at least, half the length of 
it; forit will be allowed, that although the time from which the 
shot leaves fhe piece, until it reaches the bird, is almost im- 
perceptible, yet there is a sufficient time for it to escape this aim ; 
therefore, you must be entirely nena by observation of dis- 
tance, as well as with what rapidity the object flies: It be- 
panes. therefore extremely necessary to agoustignn the oe 
taking aim, to follow the bird without si i! 
in the least degree, which is an essential 
ne the a of Oe well. 


dines of wim, yet eg two nd q will never LRG a 
good shot, except the motion of the gun corresponds with them, 
and receives no check while in the act of pulling the trigger: A 
bird fiying to the might, in the same manner, may also be ate 
tended to; but itis reckoned the most difficult shot of the two, 
by reason of the lock coming in the way of the aim. If the 
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game flies over your head, never take aim until it passes you, 
and as a bird in that flight, is difficult to be shot, the aim, even 
then should be taken at half a foot before the bird, as the shot 
must rise In aiming at an object flying in that manner: It is al- 
ways the best mode to allow the game to fly a little past you, 
before you pull, for by so doing, the shot wilf better enter the 
body. Shot, (as I have before remarked) delivered from a gun, 
in general lose or decrease, half the quantity every ten yards, or 
thereabouts; so that at forty yards, there will not be thrown in 
a fourth of what would be into the same space at twenty yards ; 
from which it appears, that if you take aim a foot before a cross 
shot at forty yards, you will be the more likely to hit the bird 
with the centre shot, and which is looked upon to fly the strong- 
est, and to be the most efficacious at long distances, than the 
diverging shot ; for whether it be the shot striking against each 
other, or against the air, on first coming out of the muzzle, or 
whatever is the cause of their diverging, it must certainly in 
_ wind, it will certainly bend the course of the shot, therefore never 
fire against the wind, if you can avoid it; you must in this case 
‘observe if the wind blows with the bird, or against it. If it 
blows with it, you need only observe the general rule; because the 
- wind helps the bird forward nearly as much as it diverts the 
shot: But if it should fly against the wind, the shot declines 
more than the bird is retarded, and therefore it shews the neces- 
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sity of taking aim a greater distance before it. ‘The same rules 
should be observed in hare, or rabbit shooting, when running in 
across direction, observing and allowing for the distance, as well 
as their swiftness, whichis not always the same: If theyran 
straight from you, take aim between their ears, and probably the 
shot will strike them about the loins. . 
The great art of shooting flying, in which man 
ingly expert, and which can only be attained | ac care, ana 
and practice, isnot so easily acquired by young sportsmen, owing 
tothe timidity, volatility, anviely, and impatience of the mind, at the 
very critical moment, when all should be quiet and calm within ; 
but at the impressive crisis when the point takes place, and the — 
animal is fixed seemingly immoveable, under an instinctive im- 
pulse, which instantaneously excites in the human frame a most 
awful sensation, (the heart palpitating, with hope, fear, and sus- 
pence,) the birds rise, and with so much noisy rapidity, ee tate 


There is no pursuit, game, or amusem ent, j in teh a eed 
ency is to be obtained, can require a sie: eye, a steadier hand, 
a cooler head, or a more philosophie patience, than shooting. 

One good pointer, or two at the most, is sufficient in the field 
at a time, for two persons to be able to enjoy. the ee and pay 
the necessary attention to pointers that they require; 


SES 
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poaching, especially when two or. three spo ae ap- 
one wat double-barrel guns. 

Sportsmen of experience, waste neither their time nor their la- 
bour ; they will know(according to the description I have pice x 
given under their respective heads,) where to find game accord 
to the time of the day; and are seldom seen hunting her ae 
in unlikely places, they beat and divide their ground sl 
and deliberately, that none should remain unbeaten, or birds be 
left behind: When a dog stands (or points) the gunner should 

be stationary until the dog is settled to his point; if he should 
hurry up like all juvenile sportsmen, he not only hurries the dos, 
mpati pin t, and the noise he makes in ae of 


: wale up luau tole and chute nig Tising, = ae cooly 
Pag seca eae oe never aes, your pe cel 
rely cover him, and ee Suis pean eres per- 
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ceive you haye caught the object ina line with the sight at the 
muzzle of the piece. 

Many gunners never shut an eye, which Bore it is contend- 

ed is a surer and better aim, and a more certain mode of killing 
game, but that is entirely custom; the best shots the pe gullet 
ever knew, always shut one eye. 

There is not any circumstance that should be called to the re- 
collection, and indeed more deeply imp on the mind of eye- 
ry young sportsman, than the caution of charging their guns in 
a safe position, and neyer to carry 2 gun cocked on any account ; 
for it cannot be of any service to do so, as I’can assure every 
young beginner, that all excellent shots never attempt to cock 
their pieces until the game rises, and care should be taken when 
you remove it back to the half-cock, not on any account to. let 
go the cock, until you hear it tell back st 
always recollecting when you are doing so, to let the muzzle be 
erect in the air, and to carry your piece on your shoulder; 
but if you must carry it on your arm, keep your hand on the 
tock, and your thunab resting against the cock screw. 

When different gins are employed, the locks should be all _ 
“made if possible so as that every trigger should have the same pull, — 
or force, required to snapit, for nothing can be more disagree- y 
able to any gunner, than to be one day liable to a lock thatis stitk, 
and the next to an easy going one, the consequence that ye- 
sults, will often cause the best and most expert shots to miss the 
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bird. In order to obviate such inconveniences, it will be but 
right to pass a screw through the tumbler on the inside of the 
lock, which will regulate the pull, when you can casily make it 
flippant or stiff, at your pleasure, and make the sear answer the 
trigger at will. 


There are seyeral sportsmen who are fond of hunting their dogs 


in company, I appeal to my reader, if he has not frequently gone 
out with a friend, each taking a brace of dogs, and has not only 
lost his days sport, but probably done material injury to both thei 
dogs; for dogs that are not accustomed to hunt in company, are 
contending and running at each other, with the greatest emula- 
tion, and it often so happens, thatif one person finds fault with 
another's dog, it is not always taken in a kind part, and seldom 
fails to produce unpleasant words, if not aduel. It may not be in- 
applicable also to remark, that the progress of shooting to per pfec- 
tion, is greatly retarded amongst the juvenile branches of sporting 
socicty, (when shooting in company) by imvaniably and emula- 
tively (but very inconsiderately and imprudently) endeayouring 
to obtain the first shot; the error being- mutual, so is the disap- 
pointment; probably. both, or all miss, to which nothing ensues _ 
but a vacant stare-of mortification, not to add disgrace; butifa 
bird happensto fall, it is productive of clamour, and general jea- 
Jousy, it is claimed by all, and. personal acidities from. such trie 
fling circumstances, have sometimes arisen about a palizy par wriddge, 
that have continued during the lives of the parties 
pdd 
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The prudent and patient who shoots in company, will be ei 
cumspect in every motion, he will never fire across his neigh- 
~ pour, waiting patiently, until he selects a bird that either 
~ vises on his side, er waits until his companion has fired, it 1s 
then steady shots always do the most execution. The Com- 
pier. once happened to be out shooting with a gentleman, who 
alway fired in the greatest hurry, and whenever a single bird was 
sprung, by the Compiler's waiting, and letting this gentleman 
fire first, he was always sure to kill it, after the other missed. its 
when two are shooting, each should take invariably the bird on. 
his own distinct side, and if it should be a single bird, the shot 
should belong to the person at whose side it rose. 

In very hot weather, game should be hunted for in plains, and 
open grounds, at the same time bearing in mind, that during the-. 
heat ofthe day, the birds frequent moist but in cold wea- 
ther, they will be most commonly found aco ae hills, exposed to. 
the south, along hedge-rows, al b 
pastures, where is much farze ; 

Eyery sportsman should prefer go 
according to. the old saying of « ihe early bird i worm,” ve 
sides, in very dry weather, it will be found necessary to do S05: 
before the dew is gone off the ground. 

It will be always best, to hunt your dogs, as much as Fe: 
against the wind, not only to prevent the game from perceiving the 


approach of the sportsman and his dog, but also to enable your 
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ag to ment the game ata greater distance. ‘In beating a coun-_ 
ry, if should be done judiciously, and sportsmanlike, not going 
ee through it, but forming cireles, and beating out, or tra- 
versing the ground often; when you have made your dogs beat % 
_ any likely places, as soon as they have done it, call them inte _ 
4 heel, for by not allowing them to beat unnecessary ground, you 
-_will reserve their strength, and keep them fresh, when perhaps 
you would wish to have them so. 
~ You should never fail to beat your ground close and often, for 
ast said before, he who patiently beats, and ranges his ground — 
over and. over again, without being discouraged, will not only kill 
met the greatest coe of ee but if he i is ee im ok 


or rabbit, will et one to 
at va gee without getting 


G o-s pula which otherwise would have sut- 
fered you to pass. — 
here are no fixe: ‘nae for beating covers, but yet they should 
“not be beat in as. slovenly manner. “Make the ground good,” 
says Ir, Daniel, “ it will save time, and frequently produce the 


ae 


we sae + 


en 
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object of pursuit.” A nid* of pheasants, are sometimes collec- 
ted in a narrow compass, and in the middle of the day conceal 

themselves very close. Inthe early part of the season, pheasants 
4 prefer grassy, brambly, two and three year old copse, and it is not 
Jabour in vain to try higher growths, for as the season advances, 
they will he in clearer bottoms. 

Assoon as you have fired, you ought to call your dog, and make 
him lie down at the shot, if you killa bird, let it remain, or if you — 
have only winged it, do not attempt to run to secure it, it will 
be better to lose the bird than spoil your dog; and should he 
be a young one, the farther the bird has run the better for 
him, for one bird retrieved in this way, will be of more service 
to the dog, than ten days hunting, by thus being accustomed to 
come in, or lie down at shot, until you have reloaded, you will — 
“not have the mortification to see the birds aised by your dog, a 
when you are not probably loaded, and the precaution will be © 
attended with satisfaction to yours in point of shooting, andim- | 
provement to him. Is it not very natur ral ‘ifa dog sees ¥ ou. 
run to do the same? The Compi s, that if oe hear 
the shot fired, will not even come up to him to find out the 
cause of the firing, as many dogs will; but will sit down ata dis 
tance, until they see him move. ? 

In the north of England, particularly C ans Sauna they | 
capital pointers and setters; and the sportsmen of that country, 
{at least such as the Compiler has seen) are: ie co! ntent 

* Vide Technical terms. Index. " 


+ 
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with their dogs, if they will but stand the birds, and afterwards 

. leave them to act as they please, not caring, or paying the 
smallest attention to their running on the shot. 
: The Compiler. had three Oe Brisk, ae: and = lee * 
ae. which. came to their s jets 


cidents, but those ac. are bps SO, 
ney come to be hunted. = 


although ae e aes 
aa Mol the cook 
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A pointer should never be allowed to fetch, or bring his game, 
if he should be hunted in “company, for there is not one dog 
im one hundred, but it wall be sure to make him dreak-his game, 
and is certain to make young dogs also break away at shot. 

When they become hard mouthed, and take to breaking both 
flesh and-feather, itisa crime that ‘comes incorrigible, and of — 
which the are seldom if ever divest: of, without - severe 


én street, with a Mette tied to a - as — as + cutting [ 


hams to pieces. 
Let us now return 
troduce any mode of ma 
-marksmen, — , 
How many young shooters, as well 
- thei skill at eae age ED oe in 


kind, « ting expert by sii at these birds, F 


a 
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~ ¢onstitnte a good shot, or even ensure our killing one shot in 

every three, we fire at game; we should not think it a sin, 

in. destroying (by practice,) these useful’ birds, ‘that devour F 
daily so many hundreds of “ge gnats, &e; but this kind of 
practice will not have the | 1 effect. Swallow shooting is 
all a knack, no hum ) cou 9 kill a sp aow ec ex 
cept merely by cha 

air, or some fayoural 


qin 
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clare, he has seen one of the best shots at partridge, when out 
~ grous shooting, not be able to kill one. Be 
~All the great shooting feats we read of, are en ively a knack. — 
~ On the 8th of June, 1803, a singular wager of forty guineas, 
was decided at Chester-Le-Street, b adj it Cooke, of the Usworth ‘ 
cavalry.» ‘Ten penny pieces were sep: 3 
~ at which he was to shoot in what 
cast, and put at least ten shot marks 
onc marks on the fen ey pieces 


quence, as the re s te 
a the shooter. 


equal certainty, as this manner of shooting has €., long known ~ 
to proceed from a knack: 7 
Snipe shooting is a sport more capable of training a young gun- 
ner fo become a tolerable shot, than swallow shooting; yet, how 
many capital snipe shooters are there, who cannot shoot a par- 
tridge, pigeons from the box, sparrows with bits of white paper tied 
round their necks, and all such stratagems, can never constitute a 
os shot; those shots are so different from these we. “experience 
when in the field, and which i presented to our view by game, - 
that they agree with the just remark Mr. Daniel makes in his 
Field Sports: «« The pigeon from the wap, glides off in silence, 
and not a nerve is discomposed, by the smallest alarm; but in. 
the field, when the partridge or pheasant rises, with all the vigour 
of an animal exerting its powers, to preserve life and liberty, 
the consequent sound of their pinions, in their ascent into the 
air; and which is:also attended wath a considerable noise, will, 
perhaps, longer ereate more of that trepidation, (which when 


possessed even in a trifling degree, effectually deters from stea- 


sportsma to perfection, in shooting game flying, | 
is inured to; aman who is used to shoot partridg. hich, when 
they rise in a covey, make t no small noise, is extremely agitated 
on the rising of a pack of grous, or the Aas of a cock 


E@€e 
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Be 
pheasant; and what, therefore, must the ae betw: 
the nore of the swallow, and the flushing of a covey of par- 


~tridges. The only plan then, is for every person to pursue field: 
a and those sorts of — that anes universal j al Joy and sa-_ 


The otis here eines the 
ben the oe ae not onl, : be 


ig ad the head of = 3 ‘keep in in- 
stocked manors. 
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As to the mere science of shooting, to those) w 
and good shots, it a3: only necessary to observe, that if the game 
is met with, and fhe weather permits, destruction is, inevitable; 
howevér, we perhaps will find many. sportsmen, who draw the 
long bows 

With respect to shooting, many adyance, that they have killed 
numbers they have not even seen; but this i is not prey lent, eX- 


cept with ignorant, self sufficient spertsmen, who. often declare, 
that they have not missed a shot for a season: to this, we are at 
liberty to attach what degree of credit we please; but the Com- 
piler wishes to impress on the minds of every person, that 
the man never breathed yet, who was, Or has been; a. sportsman, 
but has missed, mot only one shot, but numbers. 

Perhaps the following observation, will in some degree, serve 
to prove the truth of this assertion: a number of gentlemen b be- 
ing collected to shoot cocks, on the lakes of Killarney, a=" a 
pened to flush one, on the edge of a. Jane and the bird ae- 
cordingly flew out, crossing it towards the woods, to one of 


_ the little islands; upon which the best shot im. 
_ within thirty yards of him, and it was vi ible. 
(among) whom the Compiler was) that the shot went all round 
garnished i in that way, that it did not talk the effect; 
nd the most 


e company fired, 
hole party, 


him, 
from hence we may conclude, that the be twin, 
experienced gunner, cannot kill every shot, as the bird, or ob- 
ject may escape, by. the clustering of the sh St the partial 


an 
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manner ah whi hich some pieces may throw it; although the aim 


“may be so exactly and correctly taken, yet the gunner may fre- 
quently. miss/a’bird, or a hare. 

I have, therefore, only to recommend. the foregoing illest to: 
be attended to, which by constant practice, coolness, and delibe- 
tation, and never being 1 ina hurry, will be certainly found the. 


od of Sitaining perfection in shooting. 


The — of game, killed by some sportsmen, is really 
astonishing. Mr. ‘Daniel, in his ‘Field Sports, informs us, that 
on Mr. Colquhoun’s manor, at Writham, in. Norfolk, the: late 

‘Duke of Bedford, and six other gentlemen, in the year 1796, 
- killed eighty cock pheasants, and forty hares, besides partridges, 
in one day. 

“Mr. Coke, the 7th of October, 1797, upon his manor at War- 
Bs ham, and within a mile’s circumference, bagged forty brace of 
~pariridges in eight hours, at ninety three shots; every bird was 
- killed singly. -The day before, on the same spot, he killed twen- 
ty to brace anda half, in three hours. In 1801, this gentleman 
killed in five days, seven hundred-and twenty six partridges. 

, 1803, Mr. Coke, Sir John Shelly, and Mr. T. 

t over to Houghton, m Norfolk, ona Chasse for 

d Cholmondeley, and killed there, only with their 

» (in one day) fourteen brace anda half of hares, sixteen 

couple of rabbits, fventy Sour brace of pheasants, thirteen brace of par- 

ridges, and stateen couple of coodcacks, However great, and 
he ge * 


Sheridan, 


their frien 
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surprizing this shooting may appear, it is nothing to what. es: 
been done abroad, in Germany, and Bohemia, of which I shall’ 
only give one instance, copied from Mons. Dutens, I tineraire, Edit. 
1793, p. 153: « Game is in such abundance in the kingdom of 
Bohemia, that in the year 1753, the emperor Francis I. made a 
portié de chasse of twenty three sportsmen, to go with him on a 
shooting excursion, to one of the estates of prince Colleredo: 
in the space of eighteen days, the imperial sportsmen fired 
116,209 shots, and killed 19,545 partridges; 18,243 hares; 9,499 
pheasants; with other inferior game, amounting to 47,950. I 
had this anecdote from the prinee Colleredo himself.” 

~ These’ exploits in shooting, seemed admirably calculated, not 
only to deafen the operator, but to severely beat his shoulder, — 
almost to pieces; when we consider that every fowling-piece 
requires to be washed, at every iwenty discharges at least, and 
the operation is performed, we are lost in amazement at such 
an extraordinary occurrence:. es 

This mode of shooting, or rather the grand and: magnificent 

stile of sporting, by which such slaughter is to be. effected, is 

not.such as could gratify the feelings and satisfaction of a keen 

and: experienced sportsman. ‘These kind. of gunners, are well 

suited t6 ‘the old saying, “never make a toil of pleasures? from this 
language we may describe two kinds of shooters. The first, is 

a man of fortune, surrourided with game-keepers, (let us sup- 
pose the scene for the present in: Norfolk) pointers, setters, &e. 


&ce. without number, Manton guns, and all in compleat retinue, 


going out at perhaps twelve o'clock, (the hour of indolent, and 


feather bed gunners,) into the highest preserved covers in that 
county, where the game is so very tame, that twenty birds 
may be killed ina few hours; their servants with clean guns 
ready, and if necessary, loaded by them; and probably, if the 
dog of one of these elegant sportsmen is admired, .or gains credit, 
if his master is asked his name, he makes for answer, “ “he really 
cannot tell you, but will ask his game-keeper.” 

The second sportsman, is that who rises early, and attends te 
his own appointments, guns, &c. Where is the sportsman that 
does not like a little pains or difficulty in finding game? A keen 
sportsman, would as soon fire at crows, .or barn-door fowl, as at 
game so plenty as on Mr. Coke’s manors in Norfolk; besides 
this shooting is not the perfection that such a sportsman requires, 
that perfection exists, only in secing the dogs perform, and 
do their duty; and not in slaughtering of game, but in seeing 

them draw back and. stand, and above all, steady on the shot. 
The only ‘comparison, the Compiler begs leave to- offer, on 
these two. different subjects, is, that every person, will find 
himself f_miore at home, or induced to sport, by having his dogs ~ 
€ to his own discipline, and manag effient, than he 
aati oar leaving them to others, or partaking of the sport 
with any other. person's dogs; for example, many men who are 
particularly fond of hunting with their own hounds, even on a 


—— 
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~~ and indifferent day, will, by the greatest Mrculty be pre- 
vailed on to go out with a neighbouring. pack, on a fine day, 
and when a good ran may be expected. 
Jn Bohemia, i in Germany, and many other places abr, 
_ game are so very plenty, that the traveller pereeives them in: 
: numbers, lying on the sand roads of those countries, basking; 
~ and no more alarmed ing passengers, than our common 
fowl, or aad are n : oe frequently allowing them- 
re re — attem : to ae, ee 


juent cleaning of thei wate! mee 
ean water should be placed near them 
time; in the. place. of straw, they should ~ 
gs for their os Miho a are 
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puts ¢ a Fait or any dogs so quickky into condition,* as a 
meal and graves; but this food will not answer in the hunting 
season, it will be then proper to give them oat meal boiled to 
stirabout, and new milk, sometimes meat, or flesh, which ought 
to be boiled, and can be kept sweet for a month or two, by 
burying it under ground, while raw. After a severe day’s hunt- 
ing, with respect to remedies for their feet, sec Receipts. 

By such care and management, if your dogs have not had the — 
distemper, or should it get into their kennels, it will be the ea-~ 
sier got rid of; for dogs that are paid proper attention te, befor = 
they get it, are sure to recover; and mostly have it but 
degree; neglect will frequently bring it on, and when that 
case, the animal seldom recovers. There are three almost in- 
curable disorders incident to the brute creation: murrain i 
horned cattle, glanders in the horse, and distemper in the ca- 
nine race; and it has been remarked by sportsmen, that have 
been in the habits of being all their lives amongst dogs, that ten : 

_ now are known to die of the di 
madness. 


* The word condition, seems by many, not to be properly taken as to its meaning, some 
sportsmen conceive, that a dog is not in condition, except he is fat: a dog im proper con= 
dition, and fit for hunting, will look more lean than fat, although his coat will be ; 

-as the fattest dog, It iswell known, by experience, that a pointer in flesh, is not on 7 
burst, and rendered Jess able to beat, but he loses his nose ; the olfactory organs bei: 
fective, apd that all dogs possess the sense of smelling the best, when leanest, 
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As there are many differences respecting pointers, setters, and 
cockers, (or spaniels) it may not be amiss, to add some remarks 
vil regard to them. Pointers certainly have the preference, — 
and are allowed to have the finest noses; but that setters require 
water on a mountain, and cannot hunt without it, there remains 
no doubt in the mind of every sportsman, who has been in the 
habits of shooting with these kind of dogs. It is therefore 
yather a singular declaration in the Sportsman’s Cabinet, that it is 
ous and idle to say, that setters will not hunt without water; 
it can n only. be said, as an apology, that whoever gave the author 
to ee that setters did not require water oftener than 
hun grossly ignorant, or 
2d to make use of setters. The decision upon 
ica, T shall leave to such sportsmen, as can evidently sup- 
_ port the statement Ihave made. It is with equal astonishment 
we read the following paragraph: “ It creates no surprize with 
oe observant traveller, to hear in Ireland the pointer a 
- invariably called an English spaniel; as this, with a sportsma 
: of that country, might be considered only a slight deviation fon 
The assertion of such palpable falshoods, not grounded or 
corroborated by any circumstance connected with truth, must 
_ surprize the sportsmen of that country to hear. What is called 
a setter in England, is termed an English spaniel in Ireland, 
of = were first brought into that kingdom from England, and 
rff 
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it can he proved, by the due care and attention paid to the 
breeding of them, that dogs of this description in Ireland, are 
become so beautiful, as to excite the admiration of the sporting 
world, and are much sought after by gentlemen of this country. 
To attempt to aflix this charge of ignorance upon Irish sports- 
men, by stating, that they call pointers English spaniels, is 
downright impudence, which I am called upon by many to con- 
tradict. Tn that country I can vouch, they are as keen sportsmen, 
as good judges of dogs, and have as good as the globe can produce. 
‘Tt would not have created my surprize, to have read in this 
author's assertions, that the natives of that country were living 
in a wild state, and that the common Irish were caught in the — 
woods, which was a long time believed by many. This asser- 
tion, would on the face of it, have borne as much resemblance to 
truth, as what he advanced; but the only caution I can give such 
authors, who are totally ignorant of the subjects they write on, 
is neyer to attempt in future to bring such preposterous stories 
before the public. 
But to resume our subject. I may assert, that there are good 
and bad of both, pointers and setters: the pointers shine in an 
inclosed country; the setters on mountains, and in an open 
one. 
Respecting the spring spaniel, I have made it my business to 
gam every information possible. The Rev. Mr. Morshead, of 
Luh, 2 gentleman of great shooting celebrity, a keen and exact 
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sportsman, who gave up all his time to the amusement; never made 
use of any dog but a springer, when he resided in Cornwall. 
He insists, they are preferable to either pointer or setter, This — 
respectable old sportsman, was very intimate with a brother- : 
sportsman of his, named John Buller, who was as partial to the 
pointer, as his friend was to the springer; after many friendly 
difierences upon their individual excellencies, these gentlemen 
agreed to make a fair and impartial trial. They did not merely 
on the eyent of a day’s sport, nor one season’s ex- 

nae kept it vp for many years; and were equal 

sh but the divine generally won the day. 

le rule, to attend his friend, on first go- 

s found the birds, and Mr. Buller killed 

es peo ot Te and 


lared to me, that aller the covey was once 
se y used : eS to the pede : 


th Fotee both are cn necessary 
1uch, and go long distances for their game; 
be travelled on a road, as it destroys their 
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feet: besides, if a sportsman has twelve or fifteen miles to go 
from home, to get into a game country, his dogs would be much 
injured, by travelling so far; but when the dog-cart is made 
use of, both dogs and shooter, after a dozen miles, are as fresh 
as possible, and just as fit for sport as when they left home. If 
a sportsman is a good ceconomist, and makes shooting his study, 
he should have a good strong hack that will go in the cart, that he 
could afterwards put his shooting saddle on, and ride for the day. 
A shooting saddle should be made yery different from any other, 3 
it should be destitute of a tree, made long, and covered with soft — 
leather, haying a holster on either side, large enough to hold a 
lump of lead, weighing from 12, to 14 pounds, to which lead, a 
long rein of leather should be attached, long enough to allow the 
lead to drag on the ground; this should be always left in the hols- 
ter, until the dog points, when just before you dismount, you must 
take out the lead, and drop it on the ground, which will pre- 
vent your poney from running away, if he is afrai 
for when he begins to run off, the lead will rap him severely 
the legs, and will occasion him directly to stand. 

It is often conceived, that sportsmen who constantly ride out 
shooting, have an advantage over those that walk: certainly, it is 
less fatiguing to ride, than to walk, and happy is it for those y 
can afford to do so, as well as to have every other necessary ¢ 
fort that the sport requires; but this can only be i ee coun. + 
fry, the pedestrian haying always a decided st the. 


> 
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equestrian, in inclosures. Those who practice shooting riding, 
the moment they spring a covey, mount, and gallop off to the 
spot, little thinking about their dogs, that seldom fail to be so 
out of breath, or irritated, that the game once in ten times is 
recovered; and besides, ask any impartial gunner that rides, if 
he has not lost many shots in a day, by being on horseback, on 
moors, mp oe Tlorses are certainly of eae, 


ssary, for there is nothing 
1, than his appoin‘- 


ments. An instrument, and eleaning-case, should be always part 
: ofl as spies tn Re ote hen on an excur- 


of Scotland, should break his main-spring, 
0 b er, (by the incessant fire every one is 
a ass in that country, for the first three 
aveeks of the season) he peo be unhappily mistaken, if he 
th he could find a blacksmith to repair that job for him; al- 

» -might get one that would very readily assist him i — 


essary caution remains still to be given, to every 
epi ot on any account to purchase a pointer, of 
Kind of oe ae oe at least three weeks trial; the 
ons daily practised, by a set of dog-breakers, 
a as are so numerous, that I will 
there are very few unexperienced ees 
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but who have experienced their roguery. If you are about to pur- 
chase a dog, a fair trial will of course be granted; except the owner 

_ is conscious, that the dog is incapable of fulfilling the engagements 
he warrants. ‘The following fact may be relied on : 

A dog-teacher sold me a brace of pointers, which he war- 
ranted under his hand, to be staunch to bird, gun, and net; 
being in a hurry at the time, and just on the eve of setting out 
for Scotland, I took them on the fellow’s assurances, (and oath,) 
that there were not a stauncher, or better brace in the universe, _ 
that they would stand until the moon changed; and, in short, he 
gave them such a character, as induced me to take them. My sur- 
prize may he easily conceived, when I got on the mountains, to 
find that these dogs never made a point, or shewed the smallest : 
inclination to do so; running in on every bird, until at last, I 
became so exasperated, as to shoot them both, after having paid 
twenty guineas for them. If 1 had acted with caution, and not 
haye killed them, I might have recovered my money; but the idea 
of carrying a brace of such useless animals, nearly three hun- 
dred miles back, determined me on dispatching them. __ 

From this unfortunate circumstance, I trust my readers will 
act with necessary caution, and not allow themselves to be di 
by such deceitful fellows as dog-breakers. Always take the d 
you wish to make trial of by himself, not allowing the owner, on 
any account to accompany you; and take out also a staunch 
pointer of your own, You must not be too hasty in passing 
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judgment, for sometimes it may so happen, that the best dog 
may commit faults, especially on his going out first, in company 
witha strange one. If you find, on ten days trial, that he stands 
backs, does not chase, has good bottom, and above all, a fine 
nose, chuse him, and prize him; but there are very few young 
sportsmen, that ever think of buying a pointer, until the season 
is just at hand, and even then, two great merits of every pointer 
remain unascertained, I mean, standing shot, or down shot; and 


respecting their staunchness, some pointers that will work, 
3 point, stand, and back admirably well, will afterwards break 


away onthe shot. Therefore, the best time for buying a pointer, 
is in January, as the season is going out at that time, a trial can 
be had if they will stand the shot; besides, they are considera- 
bly lower in price, the season being just at an end; and if they 
are only tolerably good, then they will have time enough before 
them to become steady prior to the ensuing season. 
_ The following fact may be relied on, which I had from Mr. 
Tuell and is such an uncommon instance of the extreme 
nchness of a pointer, that I conceive it well worth relating: 


8 ae who used to shoot for Mfr. Clutterbuck, of Bradford, a 


few years back, had a pointer of this gentleman’s out shooting, 


when he had an excellent day’s sport; on returning, the night 


¢ dark, by some chance he lost two or three birds out of his 


bag, and on coming home missed them; he called a fellow-ser- 


vant in the house, and aoa him of the loss, requesting him to 


He: 
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get up early the next morning, and seek for them near the turn- 
pike, being certain he had brought them as far as that place. The 
- man accordingly arose, and not a hundred yards from the spot, 
found Mr. Clutterbuck’s pointer lving down at the birds; where, 
he probably had remained all night, although the poor animal 
was so severely hunted the day before. 

When sportsmen come to consider, how short a time they 
have to enjoy the sport of shooting, they ought to pay closer 
attention to it; for from the 12th of August, to the 3lst of De-_ 
cember, both days inclusive, deducting the sundays that inter- 
vyene, as well as Christmas-day, the number will be found to be 
only 120 days for that species of sporting: black game, Bae 
partridge, 129; and pheasant-shooting, 104; so that the season - 
does not last, as some people conceive, for half-a-year. 

I have omitted wild-fowl shooting, as not being that kind of 
gentlemanlike amusement practised, or indeed generally liked. 
Tf, in the course of a day’s shooting, a sportsman should happen 
to fall in with any, he might get one shot, which is all he 
could get after toiling perhaps all day, in endeavouring to steal 
on a wing of plover, or in creeping near a lake, to get a shot at 
a flock ef wild-ducks; only one shot can be possibly obtain 
before they all fly away. The only time to he suecessful in 
shooting waterfowl, is at night; and what gentleman would like. 
to remain out of a cold one, in order to get one shot at 
and perhaps a cold that might terminate his life? in my op- 
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nion, there is no pleasure in shooting of any kind, but where 
the faithful dog is a necessary attendant. 

The preservation of game, is of considerable importance to 
those gentlemen who have manors,—although under the title 
Hare, 1 gave some poaching hints to shoot them in cover; yet I 
do not mean that this treatise shall conyey many useful hints to 
poachers,—my care shall be to give every adyice that may disap- 

point them; for as there is not any device or stratagem of these 


people, but what Iam completely informed of, I am the better 


_ enabled therefore to frustrate their schemes. At the same time, I 
candidly confess, I would assist and encourage poaching; where 
~ gentlemen are so miserably mean, and so remarkable for perse- 
_ euting every person, that perhaps unintentionally. might have 
transgressed once or twice; were I to find such as these in a 
oe I resided in, or near, I would:not only encourage poach- 

, to an extent beyond idea, but would pledge myself not 

to ee a pheasant; partridge, or hare, on the best stocked ma- 
in the course of one semen. and. would not make use of. 


1 3 as of Ww ede. ie and div fied. into ale of an 
» each. These pills must be dipped im rendered tallow, as 
sare, until they have a thick coat of the same, which pre- 
oes not only from being destroyed by the wet, , but it in- 
CES. 


dees ae dog to take it; for a dog must be made use of to poach 

grous. The poison should be laid round the borders of the Pes 
y, anda second line inside of the first, so thatif the dogs miss _ 

th first, they rill by chanee take the second; it should. be put 

_ onaslate, or a small stone should be put under it, OF a short _ 

5 stick drove in the ground, with the poison secured to the: top. of 
it; but not so as to project over the heath, which ‘should be — 
drawn roundit, in order to keep it from the sight of oe oacher. 4 


Ib Eeland, this is pees ail 


by 


on << ae moe fe the sea 
marked as it should-be, it can be ta 
"day before ie owner wishes to sho 


a 
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greatly surprized to find all his fine dogs dead, in the course of 
three hours after he began to shoot, never suspecting the trap 
that was laid for him. It is inconceivable to think how imme- 
diate the death of every dog is after taking this poison, he sel- 
dom outlives seven minutes: except some assistance is given, 
which a sportsman seldom can come at on a mountain, unless 
he is aware of poison being laid, and then it is to be hoped, he 
would not be so imprudent as to risque the life of a valuable dog. 

Preserving partridges is a task of greater difficulty than pre- 
serving grous. Many stubbles after the corn is cut, present on their 
surface an innumerable quantity of bushes, briars, &e. which 
in a great measure destroy the effect of the draw-net; for if the 
net once touches them, it is a hundred to one if you take a sin= 
gle bird; and those fields that are clear and void of bushes, 
should have a good deal of dog bramble eut and laid on the, stub- 
bles, so that it may catch the net on the slightest touch, and rolk 
along with it. 

The tunneL-net when properly set,. is.almost sure to do 
business, and if onee the: birds are got ‘under what the 
poacher, calls the clonds,* they cannot escape, for he then se- 
cures them, by drawing a peg every now and then, as occa- 


* Clouds is the poachers tego for that part of the net that runs out from’ the mouth of 
the tunnel, and rises up gradually as it runs out; but in reality if is the mouth of the 


tunnel, 


a 


AMA 
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sion requires, which lessens the clouds, and is sure to catch them; 
and indeed it is searcely to be guarded against. 

There is one mode commonly praeticed, which issure to de- 
feat the poacher if it-ean be effected ; but it requires a vast deal 
of trouble to.compleat it, which is, in the early part of “the 
season, ©s soon ‘as ‘the birds can be netted, to take one ‘of 
them, and cut off the bearitig elaxs, which will prevent his run- 
ning, and consequently foree him to spring; when, if one bird 


of the covey springs, al the rest will instantly do the same, but 


‘all punning together, are sure to be turned into the tunnel. 


With respect to the preservation:‘of pheasants, the same means 


may be employed as are used to preserve partridges, or a little 


poison laid on the preserves will be of service; but as to traps, 
ke. after being twenty-four hours under a heavy dew, or fall of 
rain, the springs are totally useless, and can have no effect. 

In preserving hares, there is nothing that tends more towards it, 
than painting the two last rails of each gate ma field white; 


there are two sorts of nets, gate-nets and purse-nes. ‘The gate- 


nets are fixed to the third bar of the gates of such fields, as have 
green wheat, young clover, or wherever the poacher knows that 
d; these nets are fastened to the ground under the low- 
wooden forked pegs, a mute lurcheris then sent into 
0) let go, who is so trained to this business, that 
he: never attempts to stir, until the nets are properly set, and 
then goes off by amotion of the hand all over the ficld, and if a 
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“hare is in it he is sure to chase her into the net; but if Bie 
. perceives the white on the gate, she will directly turm away from 
it, and make for their meuses. It is therefore the duty Of every 
careful game-keeper, constantly to examine these spots for wires, 
sometimes at these places the purse-nets are laid at the same. 
time with the. gate-nels, 80. that if one fails, the other is almost — 
sure to: answer the desired effect. . In hare warrens poison is a 
most excellent remedy,—for dogs that are apt to come and - 
turb them, it should be always laid. ae 
I shall now proceed to make a few necessary remarks on the 
game laws, with some other observations respecting the va- 
rious hardships that may be met with, notwithstanding a person 
should be qualified, licenced, and aet in the strictest manner — 
conformable to them, and correctly speaking, in every way 
consistent with the letter of the law. 
That every gentleman should forbear going on the grounds of 
another without leaye, is not to be disputed; but theny on the 


other hand, the unhandsome method pursued by oy mee of land 


ever given 


towards gentlemen found trespassing, must, an 
much dissatisfaction ; intricate/as the game laws are, in the hands 


of many people they are used as the oppressive engines of ¢ alice. 


To a person who is tenacious of his game, and litigious rd 
of the manor, anda justice of peace, (all concent eC 
hittle justice 3s to be expected @ from that quarter; “more partict:- 


wpe 
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larly, if it should be on his own manors, that the person should be 
found trespassing. 

When it comes to this, and the trespasser is summoned before. 
such a person, orbefore a single magistrate, to whom (by the 
laws of this kingdom) the matter of question and fact are en- 
“trusted to be settled; partiality and justice have an ample field 
to range in, either by boldly-asserting that to be proved which 
isnot so, or more artfully su ppressing some circumstances, stretch- 
ing and warping others, and distinguishing away the remainder: 
however, the laws of this kingdom are one dignified process of 
deliberative justice, tempered with the most indulgent humanity, 
_and a trial by jury, ever has been, and it is hoped, ever will be 
looked upon as the glory of the English law. 

It is certainly the most transcendant privilege which any sub- 
"ject can enjoy, or wish for, that he cannot be affected either in 
his property, bis liberty, or his person, but by the unanimous 
consent of twelve of his neighbours and equals. ‘The impartial 
administranon of justicé, which secures» both our persons and 
properties, 1s the great end of civil society. But if that be en- 

trusted entirely to the magistracyy.a select body of men, and 
ta ae selected ee the ee or pugs as enjoy ie Gad. 


i: il lane frcsial te an ny + bias, to- 
wis i of eer own rank and dignity: it is not fo be exe 
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eet from human nature, that: the few should le sae 


attentive to the interests and good of the many. 
The Compiler recommends to every person who has a trial 
on the 


me laws, always to have it tried by a special jury, the 
is but trifling, when compared with the good that must 
ym such, and for this very reason it is recommended, 
that not less than three different times, at different assizes in this 
kingdom he has seen a jury sworn in, to try 4 cause of a nature 
so very intricate, that if a jury of the first barristers was to be 
sworn, it would have puzzled them. The poor unfortunate 
men who composed these juries, were as totally ignorant of the 
oath they took, as they were of the business they assembled to 
decide upon; and the Compiler twice has seen, two of one jury, 
and five of another, fast asleep on elas seats: how ever, to ob- 
viate this in some measure, it is therefore wisely ordered, that the : 
principles and axioms of law, which are general propositions flow- | 
ing from abstracted reason, and not accommodated to times or to 


men, should, pe core in be breasts of the judges, to be ocea-” 


Whena watial jury Is ee ite 


men of the county, men of informati 
arbitratqag of justice, who. io C 
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them in the clearest and plainest manner; in fact, it would be 
much better (if a special jury were not called) to leave it ‘to the 
entire deeision of the judge, which in all mstances is the case, 
and only for the fashion of the business, and to say there was a- 
jury, it would be better to have none at all; for to depend 
on the decision of the ignorant, always gives room to doubt the 
uncertainty of the law, and it is impossible to expect the lower 
order, and uneducated country farmer capable of judging pro- 
perly of any cause, set aside that, perhaps where property and 
life are at stake. 

Every person who has been witness to a trial, well knows, 
‘that instances have oceurred, where the jury have found’a man 
guilty, and the judge has been astonished to find they gave a 
verdict so contrary to his charge, and has refused to accept 
it, and in @ most peremptory tone ordered them back; and 
‘they haye absolutely returned im a few minutes, with a ver- 
dict quite contrary to that which they before returned. How 


any set of mien. can be’so childish, so ignorant, being on their 


oaths, remains to be explained. Where the case comes before 
a special jury, these occurrences’ cannot happen, besides they 


it must be allowed better judges, being a number of well in- 


| gentlemen, and not a set of sleepy, poor, ignorant far- 
mers, who are to decide a cause, ‘that may perhaps in some 
instances be: attended with a@ serious loss, if net a total rum to 
the defeated er. : 
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| Rtas to ie ‘wished, that every nobleman and gentleman, who - 
“grounds, would only have recourse to the game laws 


: necesary ae around hint 
hat sueh a one. es ever in te 


i all che petal EOP ilar camever be ier 
cg to his duty as a landlord, ercate 
nildness, indulgence, and attachment, draw 


beep ke 


is ad oe the punish-" 
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L ae se 
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fined five pounds a bird, and the money was divided between 
these three fellows. | 

Another time they owed a ne enbon tad farmer a spite, and — 
: Anowing he had laid a trap for a fox that used to kill his poultry; 
these very same game-keepers, belonging to the very same wor- 
thy lord, killed a hare, and placed it in the trap in sucha manner 
_ asif it hadbeen taken in it; they then lay im wait, knowing the 
% farmer would come to visit it, and on the poor man’s coming, 
‘gling ont the hare, they seized him for having game in his 
ession, took the hare to their lord, (who was a magistrate,) 
roborate their diabolical plan; when being summoned, and 
e to pay the fine, he was committed to gaol, where in 
s he died of the gaol fever; nor would this poor man be 
wed to explain how he became possessed of the 
d what is still more lamentable, left a large family to 
an industrious pusbane anda oo iathen 


ying an ie eation, “opine a isbrten ant, and. ~ 
hor a Hans they found the binds and had the: 


| 4 ther Birla, it Epould ae fill a Sane: but 


convinced that every person must perceive, when such 
: commmine’ by gamekeepers gud TE and sup- 


; ported by their ee it is no wonder that the game-laws . 
" should be considered: oppressive; especially when in the hands — 
of such menvas those lords, or their neighbours, who, instead of — 
making every necessary investigation, are so prejudiced in Longue. 
_ of their keepers, as to attend to their infamous falshoods, and en 
: courage them in every act that can ‘possibly by ai 
ve to que oor 


ae wel of a manor is co ie ap 
es ae or the title been even attempted to bec 
one sages Tt is however. to ke » hoped, that 


nd experienced sportsmen, must to 
B Ce well know, that evel lowing they a 
at let a hare bestarted « ever so far i in on it, sh 
ake aring: into be a i 


mountain-hunting ; ; “but such 
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Ciohsctisetng of does not come in until the 20th of, Aw 
gust, and. partr idge the 20th of September, owing to tillage 
being muelt more. Backward than in England. The duty on 
dogs there is not so much as it is here, and therefore there are 
‘more packs of hounds kept i in the county of Cork, than in ‘tem 
. ofthe largest counties in England; theve is scareely a p rson of 
three hundred pounds a year there, but who thinks himself enti- 
tled to keep a pack of hounds: certainly the feeding them ig un- 
commonly cheap. A friend of; mine to whom Twas talkin 
thissubject, a Mr. Hawkes, of Sir Mount, near Cork, in the cour 
of a few minutes, counted fifty packs, and assured me, that 
- there were as many more. The dog tax and game: licence in 
that country, 1s badly collected, and as badly. paid ; 
the game licence there is ae two vee and | 


» name of Me ae went ae the country, and con every — 
' person he could possibly find out, ‘that had a dog who | did not . 
pay the dity,, or any a wh hot tht had Bie liens e 


netee nile Hons the Titec not kn 10wii 
Pe he was, a the f 
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is: ie landlord, and requested to know, ie he came y the 
hare? Bonnyfacé told him he ‘killed it himself; upon which, _ 
Mr. Mahon took him before a magistrate, and inflicted the fine — 
of five pounds on the inn-keeper. They returned to the inn, 
when Mr. M. called for his bill, he was astonished to find seven 
: ‘pounds charged for the hare; and, expostulating with ‘his host, 
was told, that he could not possibly be ignorant of the price of 
thisthare, which was five pounds, and two was his charge for — 
- ‘ ‘The landlord absolutely made Mr. Darey Mahon pay 
him that sum, before he would penn 28 ee to be brought 
- of the stable.” 
cannot conclude this Work, without ia Sir Wilien 
for the very able assistance I have received from his. 
ca ghee : = ee pirate. in se- 
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Bitches’ Names : 
and Age, 
with Remarks. 


: When put to the 


: Dog. 


Dog's Name that 
warded, : 
“and Age, 


“Flora, three years 
old, second litter 
|] out of Mr. Chud- 
leigh’s white bitch 
Nelly; and got by 
Sir John Keane's 
Dash. 


Nelly, 6 yen old, 
out of 


Noy, 14, 1802. 


Dec, 28, 1802, 


Don, four years 


“| old, liver & white; 


out of Lord Sack- 
ville’s Juno, by Mr. 


|/Creswell’s Ponto, 


Don, 3 years old, 
lemon and white, 
out of Mr. Wheel- 


When pupped. 


Jan. 16, 1803. 


x 


Feb. 25, 1803, 


“Number of 


Puppies. 


Puppy 


Dog's. 


Puppy 


Bitches. 


Puppies’ Names. 


When placed out 
to Nurse: 


Farmers’ Names at 
whose Houses the 
Puppies are nur- 


sing. 


» Grous. 
Nelson, 
Brisk. 
Mentor. 
Flint. 
Nelly. 
Doll. 
Belle. 
Fanny. 


March 29, 1803. 
’ Ditto. 

March $0, 1803. 
April 1, 1803. 
Ditto. 

April 3; 1803. 
Ditto. 

April 5, 1803. 
Ditto. 


James Walsh. 
John Browne. 
“William Jones, — 
William Bryant. 
Richard Orchard. 


Robert May. 


George Green, 
Peter Badcock, 
Edward Cook. 


Pero. 
Ponto, 


afi a 
Partridge, ae 


Quail. = 


April 24, 1803. 


ia Ditto. 
be “April 29, 1803, 


‘Ditto, i 


JosephTownsend. 
Jeremiah Gibbes. 
John Kane. 
Thomas Taylor, 
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« White-Hall, December the 18th, 1795. 
Sir, 
« T have great Satisfaction in expressing to 
* you the high Sense I entertain of your Services Yesterday, in 
“ attending their Majesties and the Royal Family from St. 
Same to the Queen’s Palace—and I rely with much Con- 
« fidence on your Zeal and Activity, whenever the Preservation 
« of the public Peace and Tranquility, may render the same 
“ necessary. 
«« Tam, 
« Your most obedient 
< Humble Servant, 
« PORTLAND.” 
« William Addington, Esq, &c. &c. 
« Bow-Street.” 

When that unfortunate maniac Hadfield, made an attempt on 
the life of our most gracious and beloved Sovereign, at the play- 
house, Sir William was called on, and on seeing the poor 
wretch, immediately pronounced him to be insane, (indeed it 
must be allowed, that no person but a madman would attempt 
the life of any individual, much less that of his Majesty, a 
Person, if 1 may take the liberty of so calling him, that is the 
most indulgent and best of men,) this declaration of Sir William 
gave offenee to some persons; upon which he was so hurt, as: 

til 
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to intimate his wish to retire, when the following letter was 
sent him : 
« White-Hall, January. the 2d, 1801. 
SiR, 
« Thave his Majesty’s Commands to acquaint 
“you, that in consequence of the Representation, which ~yas 
“ sometime since made to His Majesty, of your Inclmation to 
« yetire from the Situation, the Duties of which you have so long 
“ fulfilled with equal Credit to yourself, and Advantage to the 
« public Interests, His Majesty consents to, and approves of 
your wishes.—And I have the Satisfaction to add, that in Con- 
« sideration of your long and faithful Services, His Majesty has 
« been farther graciously pleased to command me to signify his 
« Yntention of allowing you a Pension of 400/. per Annum: 
« being the Amount of the Salary received by all the other 
« Police Magistrates. “ 
“J sincerely congratulate you on this distin- 
« guished Mark of His Majesty’s Favor and Gondescensign. 
“ and am, 
< Sir, 
** Your most obedient 
« Fumble Servant, 


« PORTLAND.” 


“ Yo Sir William Addington, Knt.” 
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owever, to prove Sir William was perfectly correct, Hat- 

fel remains in Bedlam to this day, which tends to shew the 

perspicuity of this excellent magistrate. His Royal Highness 

the Prince of Wales made him a present of a gold snufi-box, as 

ere: of his esteem; and His Royal Highness the Duke of 

Leamberiand of a large silver tea-urn of great value, asa token 
of — 

The Compiler now closes his labours, after paying every at- 
tention to the subject of shooting, and is well assured, that 
religion and this innocent amusement may go hand in hand. 
Recreation is most certainly as necessary for the body, as con- 
templation is for the soul; and unless we keep our clay cottage in ~ 
order, its glérious inhabitant will never exert its faculties as it 
ought; surely then, there can be no harm for us to spiritualize 
our recreations, that whatever we do, or whateyer amusements. 
we are in pursuit of, they may tend to the glory of God, and 
c in us a lively sense of his faith; and more especially to 
remind us of that great and solemn account, we must one day 


give of all our actions. 
On charging the fowling-piece, we may look on the shot, as 


a lively representation of mankind, who are sluggish, and una- 
~ ble of themselves to do any thing, ‘till enlivened and actuated 
by spiritual fire, they are enabled to press forward to the mark 
of the high calling God; they have then power to pursue the 
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way of his commandments, when he has set their hearts at 
liberty. ee . 

When the piece is discharged, some of the shot fly wide of 
the object aimed at, occasioned by cavities and flaws in them; 
so many a human being has in him a deceitful heart of unbelief, 
which makes him depart from the living God. (ee 

Some shot, on account of their lightness, drop short of 
the mark; thus, likewise, Christians, though they have all 
a promise of eternal rest, yet many of them come short of 
it, being weighed in the balance, and found lighter than vanity 
itself. 

Part of the shot is sometimes rendered ineffectual, beir g in. 
tercepted by twigs, or thorns, and turned out of the right and 
straight way; thus, worldly cares, or riches, often intersperse, 
and cut us off from that which ought to be the chief end of all 
our wishes,—the chief’ object of all our desires. 

Others fly above, and go beyond the mark; such may be 
fitly compared to those who are actuated by a fiery zeal, void 
of Knowledge, and not according to godliness: wild enthusiasts: 
who are for finding out ways of their own, in the mean time, 
neglecting the plain means of salvation, instituted by the church 
of Christ; soaring in the clouds, and aspiring, ’till, lost in airy 
mazes of their own imagination, they at length drop to the 
earth, 
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By much the greatest number of the shot fall short of the 
end for which they are designed; and after compleating their 
ary flight, ae for ever lost, beyond the power of man to col- 


lect and make use of them again, 
Thus, when we have finished our course, our doom is deter- 
beyond a possibility of our setting forward again in the 
race of Christianity. 
When the shot are once discharged from the mouth of the 
piece, it is too late to recall them, “till they fall of themselves, 
having spent their force. Thus, when we are born into the 


world, we must run either in the way of God, or the flesh, there 


extinguished, and ceases to act upon us, then we return again 
to our earth, and all our thoughts perish, 

The skilful marksman directs all his shot equally straight to 
the object he aims at. Christ shews all the’path of life-—would 
have all men saved. Sometimes it happens that the mark is 
entirely missed, not a single shot coming near it: this, likewise, 
has its parallel; they are all gone out of the way, there is none 
that doeth good, no not one. : 

Lastly, the few shot that strike the mark, are the only ones 
that are to be esteemed, and reckoned to answer the end and 
design of the fowler; though they have all an equal chance of 
success. Thus among Christians, “many are called, but few 
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are chosen.” Heaven and happiness is the object we all aim 
at; therefore, let us all earnestly contend, to be among the - 


number of thase few who find it. ‘\ 


TECHNICAL TERMS. | 


A brace of Grous 
‘A leash of Grous 


ax yack of Grous 


A brace of Black Game — 

A leash of Black Game 

A pack of Black Game 

A covey of Partridges 

A brace of Partridges 

A brace and a half of Partridges, for 3 
A bevey of Quails 

A brace of Quail 


A brace and a half of Quail, for 3 
- A nid, nye, or eye of Pheasants 
A brace of Pheasants 
A leash of Pheasants 
A flock, or badelhnge of Wild Ducks 
A gaggle of Geese 


A wing, oF cong: regation of Plovers 

A trip of Dottrell 

A wisp, or walk of Snipes 

A couple of Snipe, (in Ireland called a brace) 
A couple and a half of Snipes, for 3 

A fight, ox fall of Woodeocks 


“Section is | Elevation 


————— 
———— 
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